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This  report  examines  language  and  area  competencies,  research, 
campus-based  and  national  organizations,  and  library  and  informa¬ 
tion  resources.  It  concludes  that  the  combined  federal  and  private 
resources  invested  over  several  decades  have  created  an  immensely 
valuable  national  resource  in  language  and  area  studies,  one 
unrivaled  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  period  of  rapid  growth  and 
expansion,  however,  has  come  to  an  end.  Important  parts  of  this 
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national  resource  base  are  in  clear  danger  of  serious  decline. 
Furthermore,  vital  gaps  exist  in  both  the  research  and  teaching 
components  of  language  and  area  studies  programs. 

Present  funding  mechanisms  are  inflexible  and  inadequate. 
Capacities,  now  missing,  to  monitor  the  cross-sectional  nature  of 
the  field  and  to  allocate  resources  in  ways  better  suited  to  the 
nation's  needs  for  language  and  area  expertise  are  required.  The 
report  recommends  some  new  programs  and  modifications  of  existing 
ones  in  those  government  agencies  and  private  organizations  most 
interested  in  these  areas.  It  calls  for  relatively  small  but 
carefully  targeted  investments.^ 

The  report  also  incorporating  the  findings  of  a  survey  prepared 
in  1983  under  a  subcontract  with  The  Association  of  American 
Universities  by  SRI  International,  "Defense  Intelligence:  Foreign 
Area/Language  Needs  and  Academe." 
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Association  of  American  Universities 
Washington,  D.C. 

BACKGROUND 

The  House  and  Senate  Conferees  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1983,  requested  the  DOD  to  undertake  an 
assessment  of  the  nation's  research  and  education  capabilities  in 
foreign  languages  and  area  studies  (H.  Rept.  97-749,  p.  123). 
The  Association  of  American  Universities,  under  contract  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  was  asked  to  conduct  this  assessment  and  to  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
the  Working  Group  on  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies  of  the 
DOD/ Univ er s i ty  Forum.  Supplemental  assistance  provided  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  enabled  AAU  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  project  to  include  consideration  of  the  humanities. 

The  report  was  written  by  Richard  D.  Lambert,  professor  of 
sociology  and  South  Asian  studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia;  Elinor  G.  Barber  of  the  Institute  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion;  Eleanor  Jorden  of  Cornell  University;  Margaret  B.  Merrill 
of  AAU;  and  Leon  I.  Twarog,  director  of  Russian  and  East  European 
studies  at  Ohio  State  University.  Irving  Shain,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  served  as  chairman  of  the 
project  steering  committee. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  STUDY 

*  Assess  on  a  comprehensive  basis  the  condition  of  the 
nation's  research  and  advanced  education  resource  base  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  area  studies. 

*  Identify  the  components  of  language  and  area  studies  that 
are  in  greatest  jeopardy  in  the  current  financial  and  institu¬ 
tional  climate  on  American  campuses. 

*  Identify  which  aspects  of  language  and  area  studies  need 
to  be  strengthened  and/or  changed  to  serve  maximally  the  national 
needs. 

*  Determine  the  need  for  and  appropriate  role  of  various 
government  agencies  in  support  of  language  and  area  studies. 

METHODOLOGY 

*  Twenty  public  and  private  universities  were  visited  to 
review  a  wide  range  of  language  and  area  studies  programs.  On 
each  campus,  programs  of  very  different  size  and  degree  of 
organization  were  examined;  over  50%  of  all  area  centers  sup¬ 
ported  by  Title  VI  were  covered.  In  all,  the  site  visit  team  met 
with  about  35  top  university  administrators;  more  than  50  center 
directors;  300  faculty  members;  and  150  students.  The  team  also 
met  with  library  administrators  and  area  bibliographers  and  with 
chairmen  of  appropriate  departments. 

*  University  applications  for  Title  VI  support  were  analyzed 
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to  determine  the  research  profile  of  publications  on  language  and 
area  studies  and  to  assess  changes  over  time  in  the  disciplinary 
spread  of  faculty  and  courses  at  centers.  Over  7,000  publica¬ 
tions  of  faculty  at  72  of  the  76  centers  supported  by  Title  VI 
were  coded  for  country,  disciplinary,  and  topical  coverage; 
information  on  changes  between  1976-82  in  the  enrollments  and 
disciplinary  spread  of  courses  and  faculty  at  39  Title  VI  centers 
was  also  tabulated. 

*  The  training  patterns  of  344  specialist  trainee  applicants 
for  Title  VI  dissertation  year  Fulbright  fellowships  were  ana¬ 
lyzed  to  determine  how  many  courses  in  language  and  area  studies 
a  student  who  is  training  to  become  an  area  specialist  actually 
takes  during  his  graduate  career. 

*  Unpublished  data  were  secured  from  a  variety  of  sources  on 
the  following  topics:  language  enrollments  in  the  U.S.;  data  on 
the  training  and  career  patterns  of  both  FLAS  fellowship  reci¬ 
pients  and,  in  particular,  of  Soviet  and  East  European  special¬ 
ists;  grants  awarded  under  the  Fulbright  program;  funding  pat¬ 
terns  by  a  variety  of  government  agencies  and  by  foundations  of 
research  on  language  and  area  studies.  A  separate  report, 
prepared  in  1983  by  SRI  International  under  a  subcontract  with 
AAU,  analyzed  DOD  needs  for  language  and  area  studies  expertise. 

THE  PROBLEM 

The  past  several  decades  of  combined  federal  and  private 
support,  plus  the  resources  invested  by  universities  and  indivi¬ 
dual  scholars  and  students,  have  created  an  immensely  valuable 
national  resource  in  language  and  area  studies  that  is  unrivaled 
anywhere  in  the  world.  However,  the  period  of  rapid  growth  and 
expansion  has  come  to  an  end.  There  are  clear  signs  that 
important  parts  of  this  national  resource  are  in  danger  of 
serious  decline.  Furthermore,  the  period  of  largely  undirected 
growth  has  left  vital  gaps  in  both  the  research  and  teaching 
components  of  language  and  area  studies  programs.  These  gaps 
result  from  the  preferences  of  scholars  within  specific  disci¬ 
plines  and  from  the  narrowly  focused  missions  of  the  various 
government  research  funding  agencies. 

The  funding  mechanisms  for  language  and  area  studies  campus 
programs  as  well  as  for  the  national  organizations  that  help 
support  research  on  the  various  world  areas  are  too  inflexible, 
inadequate,  lacking  in  monitoring  capacities,  and  precarious  to 
meet  the  nation's  needs. 

ASSESSMENT  AND  MAJOR  RECOMMENDATIONS 

All  recommendations  are  made  with  reference  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  government  agencies  and  private  organizations  most  interested 
in  their  implementation. 

Language  competency: 

*  There  is  currently  no  objective  way  of  measuring  a 
person's  language  proficiency.  A  national  performance-oriented 
metric  is  urgently  needed. 
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Language  proficiency  tends  to  be  low  for  too  many 
specialists  and  trainees.  Programs  should  place  more  emphasis  on 
the  acquisition  and  retention  of  higher  levels  of  language 
skills. 

*  The  least  commonly  taught  languages  are  the  most  vulner¬ 
able  component  of  language  and  area  campus  programs.  Owing  to 
low  enrollments  and  the  pressures  of  fiscal  constraints  in 
universities,  the  danger  exists  that  the  capacity  to  teach  the 
least  commonly  taught  languages  will  be  lost  on  all  campuses 
s imul t aneou sly. 

Recommendation* : 

o  Make  the  campus  and  government  language  teaching  systems 
more  interactive  and  mutually  supportive. 

o  Fund  pedagogical  research  on  such  topics  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  uniform  proficiency  metric;  language  attrition;  effec¬ 
tive  styles  of  language  instruction;  use  of  computers  in  language 
instruction. 

o  Assist  in  the  expansion  of  year-long  and  summer  intensive 
language  instruction  facilities  and  in  resources  for 
individualized,  self-paced  instruction  to  meet  dispersed  needs. 

o  Partially  endow  positions  on  campuses  and  specially 
earmark  a  portion  of  Title  VI  monies  for  the  endangered  languages 
to  preserve  the  teaching  capacity  in  the  least  commonly  taught  of 
these  languages. 

o  Establish  pedagogical  institutes  as  catalysts  to  conduct 
the  research  mentioned  above,  to  intr  duce  the  changes  recom¬ 
mended  and  to  train  the  staff  necessary  .or  the  transformation  of 
language  teaching  in  America. 

Aue*  QonBLg.tsQcy.: 

*  The  area  component  of  a  graduate  student's  training  is 
less  than  optimal.  Though  there  are  important  differences  among 
the  disciplinary  departments,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  a 
student's  training  tends  to  be  within  his  major,  and  in  too  many 
cases  too  little  of  it  is  directly  concerned  with  the  area. 

*  The  financial  aid  available  for  graduate  training  in 
language  and  area  studies  does  not  reflect  the  long  training 
period  necessary  to  become  an  area  specialist — the  time  it  takes 
to  learn  a  foreign  language  and  to  do  research  overseas. 

*  There  is  a  growing  disciplinary  imbalance;  few  social 
scientists  with  area  expertise  are  being  trained  and  those 
already  in  the  field  are  either  turning  to  more  domestic  inter¬ 
ests  or  not  being  replaced  as  they  retire. 

Recommendations : 

o  A  program  of  two-tiered  fellowships  to  train  specialists 
should  be  introduced.  The  first  tier  should  be  allocated 
directly  to  university  language  and  area  centers  to  cover  the 
first  two  years  of  training  of  students,  as  is  currently  the 
case.  The  second  tier  should  be  portable,  merit-based  fellow¬ 
ships  awarded  directly  to  students  in  a  national  competition.  To 
win  this  national  fellowship  for  advanced  work,  a  student  should 
have  to  demonstrate  a  high  level  of  both  language  and  area 
competency.  These  advanced  fellowships  ought  to  be  of  four 


years  duration  and  portable  both  domestically  and  abroad. 

o  To  guarantee  replacement  of  scarce-skill  specialists,  a 
small  number  of  fellowships  should  be  allocated  to  students 
wishing  to  train  with  eminent  scholars  who  have  a  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  disciplinary  and  area  skills.  A  small  number  of  such 
fellowships  of  at  least  four  years'  duration  should  be  awarded  to 
a  highly  promising  set  of  students  to  enable  them  to  study  with  a 
prominent  social  scientist. 


n-eaeat  in  • 

*  The  cumulative  effect  of  policy  decisions  in  federal 
support  for  language  and  area  studies  research  and  the  laissez- 
faire  selection  of  research  topics  has  resulted  in  important  gaps 
in  the  geographical  and  disciplinary  coverage  of  the  research 
product  of  language  and  area  specialists.  In  addition,  research 
directly  relevant  to  public  and  business  policy  decisions  has 
been  relatively  scarce. 

*  The  terms  of  research  access  worldwide  are  becoming  harder 
to  negotiate  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  putting  limits  on  the 
sources  of  support  that  can  effectively  be  used  to  conduct 
overseas  research  in  most  of  the  developing  world. 

*  There  is  little  large-scale,  multi-year,  interdisciplinary 
research  being  conducted  in  the  field.  Research  support  that  is 
available  is  almost  entirely  for  individual  fellowships  and  for 
short  overseas  sojourns. 

*  There  is  currently  no  planned,  durable,  and  sufficient 
source  of  support  for  the  essential  national  organizations  that 
now  facilitate  both  domestic  and  overseas  research  on  the  area. 

ieconendations  : 

o  Establish  an  ongoing  monitoring  mechanism  to  identify  gaps 
in  research. 

o  Provide  money,  in  part  through  the  various  mission- 
oriented  federal  agencies,  to  create  center  "segments,"  that  is, 
units  of  five  or  six  scholars  and  their  students  that  can  1)  fill 
gaps  in  the  national  component  of  language  and  area  expertise;  2) 
provide  continuing  centers  for  sustained  research  and  teaching  on 
topics  of  special  interest  to  public  or  private  policy  formula¬ 
tion;  and  31  provide  special  mechanisms  for  m  i  s s i on- o r i en t e d 
agencies  to  relate  to  the  various  area  studies  fields  in  a  more 
sustained  fashion. 

o  Develop  a  long-term  funding  mechanism  for  the  organiza¬ 
tions  that  monitor  and  fund  research  on  the  field. 

o  Provide  money  for  medium  and  larger-scale  research. 

o  Create  additional  opportunities  for  scholars  to  meet  and 
exchange  ideas  in  an  environment  like  that  of  the  Wilson  Center 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


*  Foreign  language  and  area  materials  raise  special  problems 
in  acquisitions,  cataloguing,  preservation,  computerization,  and 
training  of  staff.  There  is  a  pressing  need  for  long-term 
funding  and  for  resource  sharing  and  planning. 

*  Too  little  has  been  done  to  articulate  the  campus-based 
library  and  information  storage  systems  with  those  in  the  various 


federal  agencies. 


Recommendations : 

The  following  surveys  should  be  conducted: 

o  A  review  of  the  current  status  of  mutual  support  between 
academic  and  government  library  and  information  storage  systems; 

o  A  review  from  the  perspective  of  university  administrators 
and  general  librarians,  and  area  specialist  librarians  and 
faculty,  of  the  special  problems  with  the  area-related 
col  lections  ; 

o  A  survey  of  the  patterns  of  use  of  area  library  collec¬ 
tions. 

CONCLUSION 

Taking  into  consideration  the  different  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  various  world  area  study  groups,  the  field  as  a  whole 
must  recognize  that  it  has  for  the  most  part  completed  the  first 
stage  of  its  dev elo pmen t-- 1  a i s s ez  faire  growth — and  should  now 
direct  its  attention  to  the  next  stage  of  language  and  area 
studies.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  existing  patterns  of 
support,  particularly  the  general  support  for  campus-based 
centers  now  provided  through  Title  VI,  should  be  continued.  The 
advances  already  made  in  the  creation  of  this  vital  national 
resource  must  not  be  allowed  to  slip  away.  In  these  precarious 
financial  times  for  universities,  these  resources,  once  gone,  are 
unlikely  to  be  rebuilt. 

In  this  new  phase,  however,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
monitor  the  cross-sectional  nature  of  the  field  in  order  to 
allocate  resources  in  a  way  that  will  better  meet  the  nation's 
needs  for  language  and  area  expertise.  The  report's  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  new  programs  or  modifications  of  existing  programs  call 
for  relatively  small  but  carefully  targeted  investments.  They 
present  a  low-cost,  h i gh -  1 ev e r ag e  strategy  of  investment  that 
will  both  secure  the  existing  national  resources  built  up  at  such 
great  expense  and  effort,  and  enable  them  to  reach  more  fully  the 
national  interest  goals  originally  set  for  them:  to  train  high- 

quality  students  to  an  advanced  level  of  language  and  area 
competency,  and  to  produce  a  systematic  body  of  knowledge  on 
other  countries  to  inform  our  educational  system,  the  public,  and 
the  makers  of  our  national  policy. 

To  carry  out  the  difficult  task  of  adapting  existing  campus 
resources  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  next  stage  of  language  and 
area  studies  and  to  help  mediate  between  federal  and  campus-based 
activities  in  the  national  interest,  the  feasibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  an  integrated  funding  mechanism  for  international  studies 
should  be  explored  immediately.  Part  of  the  support  for  such  a 
foundation  might  come  from  the  sale  of  American  assets  or  loan 
repayments  from  abroad. 


With  or  without  a  separate  funding  mechanism,  if  a  more 
directive  strategy  is  to  be  successful,  a  major  upgrading  in  the 
capacity  to  monitor,  plan,  and  evaluate,  from  the  perspective  of 


Che  national  interest,  the  dispersed  activities  on  the  campuses 
and  within  the  federal  government  in  the  field  of  language  and 
area  studies  is  essential. 

FUTURE  STUDIES 

The  following  studies  are  recommended: 

1)  A  complete  exploration,  including  a  detailed  feasibility 
study,  of  the  need  for  a  new  national  funding  organization 
dedicated  to  the  support  and  integrated  planning  of  language  and 
area  studies; 

2)  A  survey  of  the  national  organizations  that  serve  various 
collective  needs  of  one  or  another  aspect  of  the  field,  but  which 
are  not  included  in  any  durable  funding  program,  that  addresses 
the  needs  of  language  and  area  studies.  This  survey  should 
determine  where  there  are  areas  of  redundancy  and  gaps  in  the 
needs  of  the  field  at  the  national  level; 

3)  A  review  of  the  obstacles  to  research  access  in  other 
countries,  with  a  view  to  establishing  bilateral  mutual  agree¬ 
ments  to  counter  the  deteriorating  situation. 


30  April  1984 


Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
Department  of  Defense 
Washington,  D. C . 

Dear  Mr-  Secretary: 

On  January  17,  1983,  the  Department  of  the  Army,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  contracted  with  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  to  conduct  an  assessment  of 
the  current  state  of  our  national  resources  for  advanced  study 
and  research  in  foreign  language  and  area  studies.  This  study 
was  undertaken  to  fulfill  requirements  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Conference  Reports  on  the  DO D  Authorization  Act  of  1983  to  assess 
the  national  resource  base  in  foreign  languages  and  area  studies. 
We  have  now  completed  that  evaluation  and  herewith  submit  our 
report. 

In  making  our  recommendations,  you  will  note  that  we  have 
addressed  questions  of  broader  national  interest,  some  of  which 
are  the  proper  concern  of  other  federal  agencies  as  well  as 
extra-governmental  organizations.  In  this  letter,  we  will 
specify  those  aspects  of  language  and  area  studies  that  are  both 
most  in  need  of  attention,  and  of  greatest  direct  interest  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

In  the  broadest  terms,  our  survey  came  to  four  conclusions: 

1.  The  past  several  decades  of  combined  federal  and  private 
support,  plus  the  resources  invested  by  universities  and 
individual  scholars  and  students,  have  created  an  immensely 
valuable  national  resource  in  language  and  area  studies  that  is 
unrivaled  anywhere  in  the  world. 

2.  The  period  of  rapid  growth  and  expansion  has  come  to  an 
end.  Indeed,  there  are  clear  signs  that  important  parts  of  that 
national  resource  are  in  danger  of  serious  decline.  Moreover, 
the  period  of  largely  undirected  growth  has  left  vital  gaps  in 
coverage;  we  have  only  partially  realized  our  national  goals  with 
respect  to  language  and  area  studies. 

3.  The  basic  federal  support  for  campus-based  language  and 
area  studies  of  the  kind  currently  granted  under  HEA  Title  VI 
should  be  continued.  To  sustain  the  existing  strength,  to 
realize  more  fully  the  goals  of  training  students  with  a  high 
level  of  language  and  area  competency,  and  to  enhance  advanced 
research  with  respect  to  other  countries,  supplemental  funds  and 
more  directive  planning  and  monitoring  of  the  national  impact  of 
dispersed,  individual  decisions  must  be  provided. 

4.  After  an  overlap  of  interests  and  training  programs  in 
World  War  II,  DOD  and  campus-based  language  and  area  studies  have 


proceeded  on  totally  different  tracks.  The  national  interest 
will  be  served  by  making  the  two  enterprises  more  interrelated 
and  mutually  supportive.  It  is  also  time  for  DOD  to  become 
directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  assuring  that  language  and 
area  studies  receives  the  federal  support  required  to  maintain 
its  vitality  and  to  help  it  to  grow  into  a  new  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  For  this  purpose,  a  series  of  mechanisms  needs  to  be 
created.  The  DOD-Universi ty  Forum  that  is  already  in  place 
provides  a  continuing,  overarching  link;  specific  organizational 
proposals  are  included  in  each  of  the  types  of  recommendations 
given  below. 

The  data  on  which  these  general  conclusions  are  based  are 
provided  in  detail  in  the  report.  Here,  we  will  briefly  indicate 
the  aspects  of  language  and  area  studies  we  believe  to  be  of 
greatest  mutual  interest  to  DOD  and  the  campuses,  and  suggest  how 
DOD  financial  support  might  be  most  helpful. 

1.  The  greatest  overlap  of  interest  is  in  the  improvement 
and  articulation  of  the  campus-based  and  DOD  programs  for 
instruction  in  the  less  commonly  taught  languages.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  recommend: 

a.  The  establishment  of  a  fund  for  research  leading  to  the 
improvement  in  instructional  technology  with  respect  to  the 
uncommonly  taught  languages.  High-priority  research  would 
include  the  development  of  a  proficiency-based  common  metric  for 
measuring  language  competency  both  on  the  campus  and  in  the 
government;  carefully  controlled  evaluation  of  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  various  teaching  technologies;  preparation  of 
teaching  materials  to  produce  proficiency  at  the  upper  levels  of 
language  competency;  development  of  materials  for  truly  intensive 
language  instruction  on  the  campus  in  more  and  more  languages; 
expansion  of  currently  available  individualized,  self-paced 
language  instruction;  use  of  high  technology  in  teaching  the  less 
commonly  taught  languages;  and  creation  of  remedial  and  sustain¬ 
ing  programs  for  previously  acquired  language  competencies. 

b.  The  establishment  of  a  set  of  language  teaching  resource 
centers  to  act  as  catalysts  in  upgrading  the  level  of  language 
instruction.  Their  functions  would  include  the  coordination  or 
conduct  of  the  research  indicated  above;  the  linking  of  campus- 
based  efforts  to  those  in  DOD;  the  training  of  teachers  to 
administer  and  interpret  proficiency  tests  and  to  use  the  new 
teaching  technologies;  to  maintain  an  instructional  capacity  in 
the  least  commonly  taught  languages  not  offered  on  other  cam¬ 
puses;  to  offer  intensive  language  instruction;  and  to  provide 
materials,  support  faculty,  and  supervision  of  individualized, 
self-taught  language  instruction. 

2.  The  second  area  of  greatest  overlap  of  interest  is  in 
library  and  information  storage  and  retrieval.  DOD  has  a  major 
stake  in  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  the  major  research 
library  collections  with  respect  to  other  areas  of  the  world,  in 
the  same  sense  that  it  has  a  stake  in  scientific  instrumentation 
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on  the  campus.  The  research  team  found  this  area  too  little 
explored  to  formulate  precise  recommendations.  However,  steps 
should  be  undertaken  immediately  to  address  this  matter,  leading 
to  the  establishment  within  two  years  of  a  carefully  targeted 
fund  in  support  of  the  principal  library  collections.  As  a  step 
in  this  direction,  we  recommend  the  immediate  convening  of  a 
planning  conference,  to  include  representatives  of  the  major  DOD 
library  and  information  storage  systems,  the  Federal  Library 
Committee,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  major  national  library 
associations,  and  the  area  studies  professional  associations. 

From  such  a  conference,  highly  specific  planning  studies  should 
emerge,  studies  that  would  ascertain  needs  and  optimal  strategies 
for  funding  of  library  acquisitions,  cataloguing,  staff  training, 
and  general  information  storage  and  retrieval.  Recommendations 
should  concern  both  the  campus-based  collections  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  information  resource  centers. 

3.  The  DOD  has  a  major  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
stream  of  high-quality  academic  research  with  respect  to  other 
areas  of  the  world.  We  would  recommend,  however,  that  the  DOD 
move  with  some  care  in  providing  direct  support  of  such  research, 
since  increasingly  difficult  problems  of  access  to  research  sites 
by  American  scholars  in  a  number  of  countries  may  make  direct  DOD 
sponsorship,  particularly  of  overseas  social  science  research, 
counterproductive.  In  general,  we  would  recommend  that  a  mix  of 
public  and  private  funding,  and  of  multiple  agency  support  within 
the  federal  government,  be  used  to  fund  academic  research  with 
respect  to  other  countries.  We  would  recommend,  however,  that 
DOD  take  the  leadership  in  providing  the  following  three  kinds  of 
support. 

a.  One  or  more  organizations  like  the  National  Council  for 
Soviet  and  East  European  Research  should  be  funded  to  support 
research  in  Soviet,  West  European,  and  East  Asian  studies.  The 
highest  priority  should  be  given  to  projects  of  middle  to  large 
scale,  involving  a  number  of  scholars  and  their  students,  lasting 
for  several  years,  and  in  sub-disciplinary  areas  of  policy 
relevance  very  broadly  defined.  Needless  to  say,  not  all  funded 
projects  should  be  of  this  type. 

b.  Perhaps  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  State, 
the  DOD  should  fund  several,  not  just  one,  research  (and  teach¬ 
ing)  programs  to  be  attached  to  existing  language  and  area 
studies  centers,  which  would  specifically  focus  on  matters  of 
national  security,  or  more  broadly,  foreign  policy  with  respect 
to  the  world  areas  covered  by  those  centers.  Once  again,  good 
starting  points  would  be  in  Soviet,  West  European,  and  East  Asian 
studies.  These  programs  would  provide  for  durable  clusters  of 
scholars  and  students  who  would  combine  language  and  area 
competencies  with  foreign  affairs  expertise.  They  would  also 
provide  links  between  the  h igh e s t- 1 ev el  planning  interests  of  the 
depar tment ( 8 )  and  campus-based  expertise,  as  well  as  providing 
academic  training  for  DOD  personnel  who  require  more  campus- 
based,  foreign  affairs  focused  training  than  is  now  available. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  maintain  the  academic  integrity  of  the 


research  and  teaching  of  such  programs,  in  order  for  them  to 
serve  an  independent  function  beyond  those  now  being  performed 
in-house  or  in  the  usual  contract  research  organizations. 


c.  The  model  of  the  Kennan  Institute  and  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Center  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  should  be  extended  to 
provide  tor  other  world  area  study  groups  a  place  where  language 
and  area  specialist  scholars  may  go  for  a  year  of  advanced 
research,  where  administration  and  congressional  policy  makers 
can  interact  with  each  other  and  with  scholars  on  issues  of 
mutual  interest,  and  where  some  of  the  overhead  services  of  the 
field  specified  in  the  report  can  be  carried  out. 

These  recommendations  refer  to  aspects  of  language  and  area 
studies  that  we  believe  are  of  greatest  direct  interest  to  DOD 
and  therefore  are  legitimate  candidates  for  relatively  low-level, 
h igh- 1 ev er age  direct  funding  from  the  DOD.  Many  more  aspects  of 
the  development  of  the  field  for  which  we  recommend  that  federal 
support  be  given  are  more  properly  funded  by  appropriations  not 
limited  to  DOD--for  instance,  general  support  for  centers, 
student  fellowships,  support  of  overseas  research  organizations, 
or  research  in  the  humanities  or  other  topical  areas  that  fall 
outside  of  DOD's  legislative  mandate.  We  do  believe  that  DOD  has 
a  major  stake  in  many  of  these  aspects  as  well,  and  should 
monitor  their  progress  and  back  appropriations  for  them, 
intervening  when  necessary  to  guard  against  slippage  in  important 
elements  in  our  national  resource  base. 

We  would  especially  urge  that  DOD  take  leadership  in  and 
provide  strong  backing  for  the  creation  of  an  endowment  for 
international  studies,  paralleling  the  Endowments  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  that  would  provide  and  coordinate  funding  for  the 
diverse  recommendations  made  in  this  report.  In  particular,  we 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  part  of  the  return  on  our  invest¬ 
ments  overseas  in  the  form  of  loan  repayments  and  sales  of 
equipment,  including  military  equipment,  be  placed  in  a  fund  to 
sustain  our  language  and  area  studies  national  resources.  We 
recommend  that  the  DOD-Univer si ty  Forum  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  drawing  up  specific  plans  to  carry  the  sugges¬ 
tion  forward. 


Sincerely  yourj 


- / * 


Robert  M.  Ro  s  enz  weji.  g  *■— 
President,  Association  of 
American  Universities 
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Preamble 


George  Washington's  injunction  to  America  to  avoid 
foreign  entanglements  may  have  been  good  advice  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  in  today's  world,  the 
cosmopolitanism  of  Jefferson  and  Franklin  is  more 
appropriate.  Every  day  yet  another  international  crisis 
on  the  front  page  of  our  newspaper  reminds  us  that 
insular  America  disappeared  with  high-button  shoes. 

Our  armed  forces  are  deployed  in  many  countries 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  many  places  they  are  in  a 
state  of  semi-siege.  Units  of  our  fleet  are  permanently 
stationed  in  each  of  the  seven  seas,  and  our  ships  rush 
toward  yet  another  shore  as  each  new  international  brush 
fire  ignites.  Around  our  bases  in  Europe  swirl  the 
eddies  of  political  controversies.  For  the  first  time 
since  colonial  days  we  have  a  durable  adversary  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  acts  as  a  lodestone  for  all  of  our 
foreign  policies. 

A  significant  and  growing  portion  of  our  national 
product  is  sold  abroad,  but  many  of  our  customary 
markets,  both  domestic  and  overseas,  have  been 
increasingly  penetrated  by  aggressive  foreign 
manufacturers  and  exporters.  The  well-being  of  our 
major  banks  hangs  on  the  internal  economic  policies  of 
countries  that  some  of  our  citizens  have  barely  heard  of 
and  few  know  much  about.  Workers  in  Detroit  and  Gary 
are  on  unemployment  lines  because  of  the  price  of  labor, 
managerial  styles,  and  public  policy  in  Tokyo,  Taipei, 
Seoul,  and  Tijuana. 
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Our  physicists  use  mul tins t tonal ly  owned 
cyclotrons.  Our  space  flights  are  monitored  and  our 
weather  forecasts  emanate  from  stations  manned  and 
operated  by  many  nations.  And  at  home,  yet  another  wave 
of  immigration  reminds  us  that  we  ourselves  are  now  and 
always  have  been  a  shifting  mosaic  of  ethnic  groups  with 
unsevered  ties  to  their  homelands. 

It  is  this  imperative  of  a  growing  international 
dimension  to  much  of  American  life  that  has  led  to  the 
development  of  two  occasionally  interrelating  but 
usually  quite  separate  sets  of  institutions — one  on  the 
campuses  and  one  within  the  government — dedicated  to  the 
creation  of  an  organized  body  of  knowledge  about  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  of  a  set  of  people  to  generate 
and  interpret  that  knowledge.  To  understand  how  these 
two  systems  came  about,  a  little  history  is  in  order. 


THE  HISTORICAL  SETTING1 


The  first  organized  accumulation  of  knowledge  by 
Americans  of  the  languages,  histories,  and  folkways  of 
distant  parts  of  the  world  occurred  as  part  of  the 
launching  of  the  American  Protestant  missionary 
enterprise  in  the  opening  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Most  of  what  Americans  knew  about  India, 
China,  the  South  Seas,  and  the  Middle  East,  they  knew 
through  the  mediation  of  missionaries,  some  of  whom — the 
"missionary  literati" — became  accomplished  linguists  and 
ethnographers  in  the  course  of  their  ministries. 
Although  the  missionary  enterprise  peaked  just  prior  to 
American  entry  into  World  War  I  and  thereafter  declined 
as  a  force  in  American  intellectual  and  religious  life, 
35  years  later  American  military  officials  found 
themselves  heavily  dependent  upon  American  missionaries 
and  the  children  of  missionaries  who  had  been  stationed 
in  Korea  for  translation  services  needed  during  the 
armistice  talks  at  Panmunjom  in  1953.  Many  of  today's 
leading  academic  experts  and  government  officials 
dealing  with  East  Asia — not  least  the  current  Ambassador 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China — trace  their  familial 
and  intellectual  roots  to  this  once  rich  source  of 


American  knowledge  about  "the  heathen  world. 


Sustained  American  academic  interest  in  distant 
parts  of  the  contemporary  world  dates  from  the  1890s, 
when  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge  sparked  Harvard 
University's  curiosity  about  Russia  and  the  Slavic  world 
generally;  interest  in  the  biblical  world  and  that  of 
ancient  India  can  be  traced  back  considerably  farther. 
By  the  early  1900s,  Yale  and  Columbia  University 
embarked  on  what  has  since  become  their  substantial 
commitment  to  the  study  of  East  Asia.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  University  of  California  established 
itself  as  an  important  center  for  the  study  of  Latin 
America,  while  the  University  of  Chicago,  with  the 
creation  of  its  Oriental  Institute  in  1923,  became  an 
important  center  for  the  study  of  the  Middle  East  and 
South  Asia.  By  the  1930s,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  began  to  acquire  the  intellectual 
wherewithal  that  later  allowed  it  to  become  another 
leading  center  for  the  study  of  South  Asia,  while 
Northwestern  was  gathering  the  resources  to  become  the 
first  American  university  with  a  substantial  commitment 
to  the  study  of  Africa.  Yet  none  of  these  academic 
initiatives  was  so  substantial  on  the  eve  of  World  War 
II  that  it  was  assured  survival,  much  less  additional 
support.  Although  by  1940,  American  universities  had 
produced  some  400  Ph.D.'s  in  specialties  we  now  think  of 
as  falling  within  international  studies,  the  enterprise 
itself  struggled  along  on  a  semester-to-semester  basis. 

Equally  important,  if  equally  tentative,  were 
initiatives  undertaken  during  the  interwar  years  by 
governmental  agencies  in  dealing  with  the  world  beyond 
America's  borders.  With  the  passage  of  the  Rogers  Act 
in  1924,  which  joined  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Corps 
into  the  Foreign  Service  while  removing  it  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  partisan  politics,  a  representative  of 
American  diplomatic  interests  abroad  could  for  the  first 
time  look  forward  to  a  career  of  sufficient  length  to 
undertake  the  training  necessary  to  become  a  specialist 
in  a  particular  world  region.  Among  the  first  to 
exploit  this  possibility  of  "an  intellectual  career  in 
the  Foreign  Service"  were  George  F.  Kennau,  Charles 
Bohlen,  Loy  Henderson,  and  Llewellyn  Thompson,  all  of 


whom  eventually  served  on  the  Russian  desk  at  the  State 
Department  and  represented  the  United  States  in  Moscow. 

It  was  in  the  late  1920s  and  1930s  that  the  State 
Department  had  at  its  disposal  a  cadre  of  young 
diplomats  ready,  willing,  and  linguistically  able  to 
devote  their  careers  to  representing  American  interests 
in  East  Asia.  In  the  case  of  Latin  American  studies, 
the  initial  federal  impetus  came  from  the  Inter-American 
Affairs  section  of  the  State  Department  under  the 
leadership  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  others. 


LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  STUDIES  IN  THE  MILITARY2 

The  interwar  years  also  marked  the  point  at  which 
the  military  services  first  moved,  however  cautiously, 
to  meet  their  needs  for  linguistically  equipped  regional 
specialists  in  their  ranks.  The  Navy  proceeded  to 
provide  language  training  for  a  select  number  of  its 
officers  in  Japan,  China,  Manchuria,  and,  prior  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  United  States  in 
1933,  Latvia.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Army,  the  careers  of 
both  Joseph  Stilwell  and  David  B.  Barrett  attest  to  the 
fact  that  the  Army  General  Staff  was  careful  to  maintain 
someone  in  its  ranks  who  legitimately  qualified  as  an 
"expert  on  China  affairs."  Kurt  Mtfller  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  has  recently  documented  these  early 
days,  with  particular  reference  to  language  study  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

With  the  onset  of  World  War  II,  the  overseas 
training  programs  for  military  personnel  moved  to  the 
United  States.  For  instance,  training  in  Japanese  moved 
first  to  Berkeley  and  Harvard,  then  to  schools  on 
military  installations.  In  addition  to  the  schools  that 
provided  only  language  skills,  there  were  a  dozen 
programs  run  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  prepare 
officers  for  service  in  civil  affairs  and  military 
government.  Individuals  selected  for  their  professional 
or  administrative  skills  were  given  some  language 
training  and  some  area  familiarity  with  the  country-- 
mostly  European  countries — where  they  were  expected  to 


be  based. 


The  first  program  run  by  the  Army  was  established 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Later.  Civil  Affairs 
Training  Schools,  as  they  were  called,  were  established 
at  Harvard,  Yale,  Stanford,  Chicago,  Michigan, 
Pittsburgh,  Boston,  Northwestern,  Case  Western  Reserve, 
and  Wisconsin.  At  the  same  time,  the  scope  of  the  war 
extended  to  countries  around  the  world  in  which  our 
nation  had  had  little  interest  and  even  less  experience. 
In  order  to  train  specialists  in  the  languages  and 
societies  of  these  countries,  the  Army  turned  to  the 
campuses  where  such  expertise  was  more  likely  to  reside. 

In  December  1942,  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  jointly  announced  the  establishment  of  the  Army 
Specialized  Training  Program  (ASTP)  on  a  large  number  of 
American  campuses.  In  part,  the  initiative  for  this 
program  grew  out  of  a  national  concern  that  a  generation 
of  American  youth  who  would  normally  have  been  attending 
college  would  be  missing  that  experience,  with  serious 
consequences  for  the  future  pool  of  military  and 
national  leadership.  This  concern  for  the  national 
resource  base  of  educated  manpower  was  the  same 
rationale  that  led  the  Army  in  1945-46  to  establish  from 
scratch  a  rull-blown  American-sty le  university  in 
Biarritz,  France,  complete  with  American  faculty, 
courses  for  college  credit,  books,  and  several  thousand 
GI  students. 

The  correspondence  leading  up  to  the  establishment 
of  ASTP  indicates  that  the  Army  was  not  only  concerned 
about  its  own  needs,  but  saw  a  need  for  a  national  pool 
of  competencies  in  five  specialties:  mathematics, 
physics,  electricity,  engineering,  and  languages.-*  As 
we  will  note  below,  it  is  interesting  that  these  are 
almost  the  same  topics  about  whose  well-being  on 
American  campuses  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
expressed  concern  exactly  40  years  later. 

While  the  ASTP  programs  trained  engineers, 
mathematicians  and  psychologists,  our  interest  here  is 
in  the  training  of  specialists  with  high  levels  of 
skills  in  a  wide  variety  of  languages,  and,  as  it  turned 


out  in  practice,  some  familiarity  with  the  area  in  which 
the  languages  are  spoken.  Between  June  1943  and 
December  1943,  some  16,307  members  of  the  armed  services 
had  been  trained  in  one  or  another  language  and  area 
specialty.  Mifller  reported:  "In  all,  fifty-five 
colleges  and  universities  ran  language  and  area  programs 
for  ASTP,  in  up  to  nine  languages;  most  offered  programs 
in  three  languages. 

The  bulk  of  the  training  —  a  minimum  of  60%  — 
comprised  intensive  language  instruction,  but  courses 
were  also  given  in  the  history,  society,  culture,  and 
politics  of  the  countries  whose  language  was  being 
studied.  So  limited  was  our  national  resource  base  at 
the  time  that  on  many  campuses,  both  the  language  and 
the  area  teaching  materials  were  being  created  at  the 
same  time  the  instruction  was  being  given;  finding  a 
full  complement  of  qualified  teachers  on  such  short 
notice  was  not  easy.  In  one  program  in  Turkish  studies, 
for  instance,  almost  all  of  the  area  studies  teachers 
were  of  Greek  or  Yugoslav  origin,  with  a  consequent  view 
of  Turkish  history  that  might  be  imagined. 

The  prototype  of  the  comprehensive  language  and 
area  studies  program  had  been  born:  it  was  campus-based; 
it  trained  students  in  an  integrated  program  combining 
language  instruction  with  a  variety  of  disciplinary 
survey  courses  concerning  a  country  or  a  region;  the 
teaching  staff  were  members  of  the  regular  faculty  of 
the  institutions  where  they  taught;  the  rationale  for 
the  program  was  to  train  scarce  manpower;  and  basic 
support  for  the  program  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
federal  government.  The  institutions  where  ASTP 
programs  were  located  and  the  languages  they  taught  are 
given  in  Appendix  C. 


POSTWAR  PROGRAMS  AND  RAPID  GRCWTH 

It  is  interesting  that  these  crash  programs,  so 
quickly  assembled  during  the  war,  could  disappear 
without  a  trace  almost  as  quickly.  The  Biarritz 
University  was  completely  dismantled  within  a  few  months 
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of  the  final  victory  in  Japan.  The  ASTP  fell  victim  to 
a  sudden  acute  shortage  of  manpower  for  regular  military 
duty,  especially  in  Europe  in  the  winter  of  1945. 
However,  although  ASTP  and  the  Navy's  Civil  Affairs 
Training  schools  were  disbanded  in  the  final  months  of 
the  war  or  in  its  immediate  aftermath,  their  impact  was 
of  lasting  importance.  Earlier  American  interest  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world  could  be--and  often  was— 
attributed  to  the  lure  of  the  exotic  and  reflected  a 
certain  distaste  for  America.  These  wartime  programs 
demonstrated  that  such  interest  could  also  become  a 
crucial  component  in  any  future  mobilization  of  American 
society. 

Moreover,  the  universities  that  housed  these 
programs  had  become  fully  persuaded  that  for  both 
intellectual  and  patriotic  reasons,  there  should  be  no 
return  to  the  pre-war  academic  status  quo.  With  the  war 
still  on,  Columbia  University  officials  had  arranged 
with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  help  establish  the 
Russian  Institute  in  Morningside  Heights.  Officials  at 
Michigan,  Berkeley,  and  Harvard  were  equally  determined 
that  "the  lessons"  of  the  war--chief  among  them  that 
vigilance  has  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  military 
component — not  be  lost  on  those  who  enjoy  the  peace. 

The  years  immediately  after  World  War  II  mark  the 
take-off  of  American  international  studies  as  an 
academic  enterprise.  Between  1948  and  1951,  the  number 
of  international  studies  Ph.D.'s  produced  by  American 
universities  annually  more  than  doubled,  from  around  100 
in  1948  to  225  in  1951.  It  doubled  again  between  1955 
and  1965,  then  doubled  once  again  by  1970.  These 
substantial  increases  in  manpower  trained  as  specialists 
were  a  result,  in  part,  of  the  growth  and  widespread 
diffusion,  roughly  following  the  ASTP  model,  of 
organized  programs  on  many  campuses. 

In  1947,  Robert  Hall,  in  a  national  survey  for  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  counted  only  14 
organized  language  and  area  studies  programs  on  American 
campuses:  6  for  Latin  America,  3  for  Eastern  Europe,  1 
for  South  Asia,  and  4  for  East  Asia.  By  1951,  modest 
growth  had  occurred.  Wendell  Bennett,  using  Hall's 


criteria  in  another  enumeration  for  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  counted  25  organized  language  and  area 
studies  programs,  an  increase  of  11  centers  in  5  years. 
Bennett  reported  that  there  were  a  few  move  programs  in 
East  European  and  East  Asian  studies,  but  more  impor¬ 
tant,  coverage  of  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  South 
Asia  had  begun.^ 

In  the  1960s,  campus-based  language  and  area 
studies  expanded  immensely.  The  number  of  organized 
campus-based  language  and  area  studies  programs 
increased  to  about  600  self-identified  programs,  or 
about  300  that  met  the  minimal  organizational  criteria 
for  a  strong  program  as  defined  by  Hall  and  Bennett. 
The  major  impetus  for  this  growth  was  the  intellectual 
engagement  of  American  higher  education  internationally, 
particularly  with  the  Third  World  and  its  development 
efforts.  The  bulk  of  the  investment  in  this  expansion 
of  the  international  component  on  the  campuses  was  made 
by  universities  and  colleges  out  of  their  own  resources, 
and  by  individual  professors  and  students  out  of  their 
time  and  interest. 

Nonetheless,  external  financial  support  played  a 
crucial  catalytic  role.  In  the  first  decades  after 
World  War  II,  financial  support  for  campus-based 
language  and  area  studies  came  primarily  from  private 
and  state  sources.  Both  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
which  had  been  underwriting  international  studies  on 
American  campuses  since  it  helped  found  the  Oriental 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  1920s,  and 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  whose  grant  to  Harvard 
University  in  1948  for  its  Russian  Research  Center — 
$740,000--was  the  largest  of  its  kind  to  date,  made 
heroic  efforts  to  support  the  enterprise  as  it  attempted 
to  establish  itself  as  a  permanent  fixture  on  American 
campuses.  Similarly,  state  legislatures,  particularly 
those  of  Michigan  and  California,  tried  to  help  their 
universities  develop  facilities  in  international  studies 
competitive  with  those  of  the  private  eastern 
universities . 

A  crucial  development  in  the  history  of  campus- 
based  language  and  area  studies  programs  occurred  in  the 


early  1950s,  with  the  emergence  of  the  recently 
reorganized  and  greatly  enriched  Ford  Foundation  as  the 
principal  outside  underwriter  of  such  programs.  Between 
1953  and  1966,  when  its  International  Training  and 
Research  Program  was  terminated,  the  Ford  Foundation 
made  grants  exceeding  $270  million  to  some  34 
universities  specifically  and  exclusively  for 
international  studies,  a  substantial  portion  of  it  in 
support  of  language  and  area  studies. 

Once  ASTP  had  collapsed  and  its  training  functions 
had  been  taken  inside  the  federal  agencies,  federal 
support  for  campus-based  language  and  area  studies 
disappeared,  despite  assurances  from  national  officials, 
including  a  Presidential  Commission  in  1943,  that  such 
highly  trained  individuals  were  a  valued  national 
resource.  It  was  the  unanticipated  Soviet  launching  of 
the  satellite  Sputnik  in  1957  that  made  the  federal 
government  realize  that  it  had  a  major  stake  in  creating 
and  sustaining  a  substantial  body  of  experts  who  could 
follow  events  in  other  countries  using  materials  in  the 
languages  of  those  countries,  and  who  were  familiar 
enough  with  those  societies  to  interpret  these 
materials.  The  subsequent  enactment  in  1958  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  to  create  and 
maintain  such  a  pool  of  expertise  immensely  encouraged 
the  growth  in  the  number  of  specialists  trained  on  the 
campuses  and  sponsored  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
substantial  number  of  organized  programs,  roughly 
following  the  ASTP  model. 

The  result  was  the  creation  of  a  network  of 
institutions  unmatched  anywhere  in  the  world,  a  national 
resource  whose  loss  would  immensely  impoverish  the 
capacity  of  our  democratic  society  and  our  government  to 
understand  the  complex,  interrelated  world  in  which  we 
live.  In  addition  to  the  training  of  specialists,  these 
centers  provide  instruction  about  other  countries  to  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  future  electorate;  provide  a 
catalyst  for  internationalizing  the  perspective  of 
primary  and  secondary  education;  inform  the  general 
public  on  important  national  events  in  the  countries 
they  study;  serve  the  media  and  the  public  policy 
makers;  assemble  library  and  resource  materials  on  other 


parts  of  the  world;  establish  and  maintain  training 
facilities  used  by  government  and  private  sector 
organizations  as  well  as  by  their  own  students  who 
require  overseas  experience;  and  provide  durable 
overseas  linkages  with  scholars  and  political  leaders  in 
the  service  of  our  long-range  public  diplomacy. 


Much  of  the  enormously  enriched  information  base 
mobilized  for  their  clientele  by  "information 
intermediaries,"  such  as  free-standing  translators, 
language  training  institutes,  research  contractors,  and 
consultants — for  example,  consulting  firms  in  economics, 
accounting,  management,  marketing,  and  business 
information  services — was  created  or  assembled  by 
language  and  area  specialists.  Moreover,  a  great  many 
non-area  specialists  now  employed  in  the  private  and 
public  sectors  have  had  one  or  more  courses  providing 
them  with  some  exposure  to  foreign  area  studies  and 
familiarizing  them  with  specialized  information  sources 
in  these  fields.  Business  firms,  including  law  firms, 
banks,  the  "information  intermediaries,"  and  government 
agencies,  tap  the  specialized  knowledge  of  area  experts 
with  some  frequency  through  ad  hoc  consultation,  or, 
less  frequently,  retainer  ships.  The  libraries  of  the 
major  institutions  are  also  relied  upon  as  a  source  of 
area  information  on  an  as-needed  basis.  The  language 
and  area  studies  efforts  have  built  an  ample  and  complex 
infrastructure  of  skills  and  information,  one  that 
yields,  as  economists  would  put  it,  rich  externalities 
to  consumers  of  this  information  and  expertise  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 


THE  END  OF  RAPID  GROWTH 


In  the  late  1960s,  the  expansionary  mood,  both  in 
higher  education  in  general  and  in  language  and  area 
studies  in  particular,  changed.  For  language  and  area 
studies,  a  turning  point  came  in  1967.  This  was  the 
year  in  which  the  Ford  Foundation  brought  its  vast 
International  Training  and  Research  Program  to  an  end — 
though  grant  funds  continued  to  be  used  for  a  good  many 
more  years — and  the  International  Education  Act  (IEA) 
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was  passed  without  subsequent  appropriation  of  funds. 
What  this  meant,  in  effect,  was  that  in  the  next  decade, 
the  universities  picked  up  the  ball  that  the  federal 
government  and  private  foundations  had  dropped. 

To  a  surprising  extent,  the  universities  assumed 
the  costs  of  language  and  area  studies  programs;  not 
surprisingly,  the  number  of  such  programs  ceased  to  grow 
and  may  have  declined.  The  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  program  is  so  imprecise  that  an  exact 
number  of  center?  at  a  particular  time  or  over  a  period 
of  years  is  impossible  to  come  by.  The  evidence  of 
various  surveys  does  suggest  that  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  programs  slowed  down  and  possibly  has 
reversed.  For  one  thing,  in  197  3,  the  number  of 
language  and  area  centers  for  which  federal  support  was 
provided  under  NDEA  Title  VI  was  cut  from  107  to  46;  the 
number  has  crept  back  to  76  in  1983  as  the  Title  VI 
appropriations  increased. &  With  this  cut,  the  federal 
government  compounded  the  scarcity  of  funding  created 
when  the  IEA  bonanza  did  not  materialize,  although  most 
of  these  IEA  funds  were  not  earmarked  for  the  support  of 
language  and  area  studies. 

Overall,  language  and  area  programs  have  lost  out 
in  the  competition  for  external  funds,  both  absolutely 
and  compared  with  other  sections  of  international 
studies.  A  1981  Rockefeller  Foundation  survey  reported: 

Institutions  dealing  with  economics  and 
political  studies  have  maintained  their 
purchasing  power  better  than  those  concerned 
with  security  or  area  studies;  of  the  latter 
the  university  affiliates  performed  poorly. 
Among  the  area  centers...  some  have  done 
better  than  others;  centers  concerned  with  the 
Middle  East,  Canada  and  Asia  have  increased 
their  purchasing  power;  those  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  especially  Western  Europe,  have 
lost  ground--an  unexpected  development.... 

[I]n  general,  university-based  area  study 
centers — representing  more  than  half  the 
total — have  suffered  more  from  inflation  than 


ocher  institutions  and  may  be  in  financial 
difficulty  as  a  result. ^ 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  survey,  which  asked  for 
detailed  information  for  the  years  1970-80,  also  asked 
the  program  directors  to  make  some  estimate  of  the 
future  availability  of  various  types  of  funding  in  real 
dollars  over  the  period  from  1980  to  1982.  The  survey's 
conclusions  in  this  regard  are  dramatic.  "Over-all,  the 
survey  indicates  that  steep  declines  are  expected  in 
real  terms  of  many  sources  of  funding  for  both  kinds  of 
institutions  [university  affiliates  and  independent 
institutions].  Area  studies  centers  anticipate  a  disas¬ 
ter."  More  precisely,  area  studies  centers  anticipated 
declines  of  18Z  in  endowment  income,  20Z  in  university 
subsidies,  11Z  in  private  foundation  funding,  22Z  in 
corporate  funding,  55Z  in  government  funding,  and  30Z  in 
individual  contributions,  for  a  total  decline  of  28Z.8 

It  was  indicated  above  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
define  programs  or  centers  and  is  therefore  difficult  to 
count  them.  A  recent  tabulation  of  Latin  American 
programs  by  Gilbert  W.  Merkx  is  helpful  in  this  regard. 
Merkx  sorted  these  programs  into  three  tiers:  20 

graduate-level  comprehensive  programs  largely  defined  by 
their  Title  VI  connection,  past  or  present;  40  with 
segmental  graduate  teaching  and  research  capacities;  and 
120  or  so  exclusively  engaged  in  undergraduate 
instruction.^  Owing  to  its  mandate  to  examine  the 
resource  base  for  "advanced  research  and  training"  in 
language  and  area  studies,  the  present  review  will 
concentrate  on  the  upper  tier  of  programs.  However,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
programs  serving  the  public  interest  that  perform 
different  functions.  We  shall  have  something  to  say 
about  this  matter  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Counting  the  existing  pool  of  individual 
specialists  is  even  more  difficult,  more  prone  to 
boundary  problems,  than  the  enumeration  of  organized 
programs.  No  exhaustive  inventory  of  the  total  number 
of  specialists  has  been  undertaken  since  1970.  At  that 
time,  the  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  language  and 
area  specialists  was  about  13,000.10  Barber  and  Ilchman 


estimated  that  there  were  about  17,500  Ph.D.-trained 
specialists  in  19/9,  which  is  in  general  agreement  with 
the  total  membership  of  the  area  studies  professional 
associations  of  18,350.11 

The  comparisons  over  time  within  world  area  study 
groups  carry  some  of  the  same  definitional  problems  but 
probably  have  a  somewhat  smaller  range  of  error.  For 
instance,  the  Language  and  Area  Studies  Review  (LASR) 
counted  2,218  specialists  on  Soviet  and  East  European 
studies  in  1970.12  Warren  Eason  in  his  1981  "A  Dynamic 
Inventory  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  in  the 
United  States"  counted  3,500  specialists.^  Gilbert 
Merkx  presented  a  very  useful  tabulation  of  different 
estimates  of  Latin  American  specialists  over  time:  the 
National  Directory  of  Latin  Americanists  for  1965  listed 
1,884  specialists;  the  LASR.  (with  data  compiled  for 
1970)  enumerated  2,118  specialists  in  1970;  the  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Latin  American  Studies  Programs  and  Faculty  in 
the  United  States  had  2,054  entries  in  1975;  the  profes¬ 
sional  members  of  the  Latin  American  Studies  Association 
numbered  1,784  in  1983  ;  and  the  Latin  America  Panel  of 
the  National  Ci.  .ncil  on  Foreign  Language  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Studies  estimated  1,875  specialists  in  the  same 
year. ^ 

The  evidence  suggests,  then,  that  while  there  was 
substantial  growth  in  the  number  of  programs  and 
specialists  in  the  late  1950s  and  the  1960s,  this  growth 
tapered  off  in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  We  will  consider  in 
detail  in  future  chapters  what  the  minimal  number  of 
programs,  specialists,  and  students  should  be. 


LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  STUDIES  TRAINING 
IN  THE  DEFENSE  COMMUNITY 

It  is  curious  that  this  rich  national  resource  that 
was  growing  on  the  campuses  in  the  immediate  postwar 
period  had  little  direct  connection  with  the  military  or 
the  intelligence  community.  Rather,  these  organizations 
preferred  to  develop  in-house  resources  to  train  their 
own  personnel  who  needed  language  and  area  competencies. 
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The  details  of  those  resources,  their  organization,  and 
their  purpose  are  examined  in  the  report  conducted  under 
a  sub-contract  with  the  present  survey  by  S&l  Inter¬ 
national,  entitled  "Defense  Intelligence:  Foreign  Area/ 
Language  Needs  and  Academe."  The  general  outlines  of 
the  training  resources  can  be  quickly  sketched  in. 

The  largest  and  most  important — indeed,  the 
centr al--agency  for  language  training  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  the  Defense 
Language  Institute  (DLI),  at  the  Presidio  of 
Monterey,  California.  A  DOD-level  organi¬ 
zation,  DLI  serves  all  four  of  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices  (i.e.,  including  USMC),  as  well  as  a  few 
other  executive  branch  agencies.  DLI's  pri¬ 
mary  mission  is  to  conduct  a  full-time  resi¬ 
dent  foreign  language  training  program,  and  to 
develop  and  offer  non-resident  language  pro¬ 
grams  for  DOD  personnel. 

Since  its  establishment  some  forty  years  ago — 
originally  as  an  Army  language  school — DLI  has 
graduated  over  120,000  students  from  its  vari¬ 
ous  resident  military  language  programs.  At 
present,  it  is  training  approximately  5,000 
students  a  year....  None  of  the  services  has 
anything  comparable,  although  the  US  Army 
Russian  Institute  in  Garmisch,  Germany,  a  two- 
year  study  program,  does  include  considerable 
language  training.... 

DLI  aims  at  producing  solid  Level  2  language 
proficiency  (by  Department  of  State,  Foreign 
Service  Institute  standards),  which  DLI  con¬ 
siders  the  equivalent  of  six  years  of  college 
language  training....^ 

DLI  seeks  to  develop  proficiency  in  the  four 
separate  language  skills  of  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  comprehension.  To  this  end, 
students  attend  classes  five  days  a  week  for 
six  hours  each  day,  with  an  additional  three 
hours  of  nightly  homework.  The  average  class 
size  is  seven,  with  the  number  of  students  in 


each  class  ranging  from  a  single  individual  to 
ten  (the  maximum  allowed).  Most  of  the  basic 
language  courses  run  frto  24  to  47  weeks  in 
length....  DL1  does  not  teach  area  courses  per 
se,  but  as  an  adjunct  to  language  training 
there  is  an  effort  to  provide  an  introduction 
to  foreign  culture:  customs  and  habits, 
philosophy  and  way  of  life,  demographics, 
geography,  and  so  forth. ^ 

Unlike  language  training,  area  training  in  the 
services  is  decentralized.  The  Army,  with  its  greater 
need  for  on-the-ground  intelligence  and  operations,  has 
the  most  extensive  training  program  for  officers  who 
will  spend  from  12  months  to  an  entire  career  as  Foreign 
Area  Officers.  The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  feel  that 
they  have  less  need,  and  thus  have  less  extensive  pro¬ 
grams  . 

Army  area  specialty  training  involves  several 
related  phases,  conducted  under  various 
auspices.  Officers  receive  language  training 
at  the  Defense  Language  Institute  and  six 
months  of  specialized  area  training  at  the 
Army's  Foreign  Area  Officer  Course  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  They  may  also  attend  high  level 
courses  at  foreign  military  staff  colleges. 
Selected  officers,  perhaps  half  of  the  army's 
area  specialists,  will  be  sent  to  obtain  a 
graduate  level  degree  in  a  foreign  area- 
related  academic  discipline.  Perhaps  as  many 
as  50  to  60  of  these  are  attending  fully- 
func^d  graduate  programs  at  as  many  as  40 
colleges  or  universities  of  their  choice  that 
have  acceptable  area  study  graduate  programs; 
the  specific  colleges  will  vary  from  year  to 
year  and  student  to  student.  Another  40  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  enrolled  in  a  cooperative  degree 
program  at  Campbell  University,  N.C.,  linked 
to  their  course  work  at  the  FAO  course  at  Ft. 
Bragg,  and  another  20-25  in  a  similar  program 
with  Georgetown  University  tied  in  with  their 
assignment  to  the  U.S.  Army  Russian  Institute 
at  Garmisch,  Germany.  Still  another  three 
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dozen  officers  who  will  be  teaching  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  in  related  disciplines, 
are  attending  graduate  schools  under  a  joint 
USMA-FAO  program. 

An  elaborate  overseas  training  program  usually 
consists  of  a  year's  travel  and  research  in 
the  region  of  specialization.... 

Air  Force  personnel  selected  for  such  [lan¬ 
guage  and  area  studies]  training,  if  they  do 
not  already  possess  proficiency  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  area  to  be  studied,  will  undergo 
language  training  at  DLI  or,  in  a  few  cases, 
FSI  [Foreign  Service  Institute].  The  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  these  officers  will  then 
attend  appropriate  courses  at  the  Naval  Post- 
Graduate  School,  Monterey,  CA.  Some  officers 
will  be  sent  under  an  AFIT  [Air  Force  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology]-sponsored  program  for 
graduate  study  at  the  MA  level  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
Alabama,  or  Tulane.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Air  Force  is  funding  a  single  doc¬ 
toral  candidate,  in  Southern  European  Affairs, 
and  plans  to  place  two  more  next  year,  in 
Soviet  and  East  European  studies.... 

Area  studies  in  the  Navy  axe  confined  to  the 
Post-Graduate  School  at  Monterey,  with  lan¬ 
guage  training  essentially  at  the  DLI.  Naval 
officers  spend  either  a  year  or  18  months  in 
the  National  Security  Affairs  Program  at  the 
Post-Graduate  School,  where  area  studies  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  portion  of  the 
curriculum. . . . 

The  Marine  Corps  has  a  small  area  training 
program  for  four  officers  annually,  one  each 
to  be  trained  in  Russian,  Spanish,  Chinese, 
and  Arabic.  Following  language  training  at 
DLI,  these  officers  go  abroad  for  a  year's 
advanced  study  at  the  Army  Russian  Institute 
at  Garmisch,  the  U.  S.  Army  School  of  the 
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Americas  in  Panama,  the  Singapore  National 
University,  or  a  State  Department  FSI  facility 
in  Tunis.... 

The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  which  uses  a 
great  number  of  military  and  civilian  area / 
language  specialists,  does  not  have  its  own 
area  training  program.  Military  and  civilian 
analysts  assigned  to  or  hired  by  DIA  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  the  requisite  skills  for  their 
jobs.  DIA  does,  however,  provide  considerable 
support  in  the  area  of  skill  maintenance.^ 

It  should  be  added  that  most  of  the  enlisted  men 
and  civilian  personnel  employed  in  military  intelligence 
are  really  specialists  in  the  use  of  passive  language 
skills  for  the  interception  and  translation  of  intelli¬ 
gence  materials  and  have  only  enough  exposure  to  sub¬ 
stantive  area  studies  to  give  context  to  those  tasks. 
For  others,  especially  in  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force, 
the  primary  qualification  is  a  technical  skill  in  some 
aspect  of  military  science  with  a  language  skill  added 
for  particular  kinds  of  assignments. 


RELATIONS  WITH  CAMPUS-BASED  PROGRAMS 

Clearly,  then,  except  for  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  armed  forces  have  developed  their  own  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  their  personnel  who  require  language 
and  area  competency.  They  utilize  the  campus  facilities 
in  language  and  area  studies  on  a  selective  basis  for 
some  of  the  training  of  some  of  the  officers,  but,  in 
the  main,  training  is  carried  on  in-house.  Out  of  the 
single  training  program  on  the  campus  represented  by 
ASTP,  there  have  now  emerged  two  highly  developed  lan¬ 
guage  and  area  studies  training  systems  with  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  foci  representing  the  quite  different  missions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and  the  universities. 

What  is  true  of  training  is  to  a  less  extent  but 
still  largely  true  of  the  intake  and  utilization  of 
information  on  other  countries.  On  a  day-to-day  basis, 
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the  immediacy  and  the  technical  content  of  most  DOD 
intelligence  requirements  is  so  high  that  academic  re¬ 
search  tends  to  be  "out  of  sync,"  to  quote  one  of  the 
DOD  interviewees,  with  the  needs  of  the  journeymen  in 
intelligence  working  on  immediate  policy  questions.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  academic  setting  is  the  proper 
place  for  most  intelligence  analysis.  Most  of  it  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  carried  out  in-house. 

The  reasons  for  the  gap  between  the  military  and 
academic  concerns  are  not  difficult  to  find.  In  train¬ 
ing,  the  former  begins  with  the  technical  skills  needed 
for  military  and  intelligence  purposes  and  adds  language 
and  area  studies  competencies  so  that  those  functional 
tasks  can  be  carried  out.  The  latter  focuses  on  train¬ 
ing  for  scholarly  research  and  teaching  and  is  anchored 
in  the  academic  disciplines  around  which  universities, 
and  graduate  schools  in  particular,  are  organized.  The 
knowledge  requirements  of  the  former  are  the  applied  and 
scientific  aspects  of  military  affairs  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  international  relations.  The  domains  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  greatest  interest  to  campus-based  language  and 
area  studies  are  language  and  literature,  history, 
anthropology,  and  political  science — mostly  analyses  of 
the  domestic  polity  of  other  countries,  as  we  will  see. 
These  are  the  disciplines  most  concerned  with  the  char¬ 
acterization  of  other  civilizations  and  societies. 
Hence,  what  the  campuses  can  provide  as  part  of  the 
training  of  military  officers,  as  well  as  other  mission- 
oriented  agencies,  is  contextual  knowledge  several  steps 
removed  from  specific  policy  concerns. 

The  SRI  International  report  indicates  that  the 
contextual  knowledge  produced  by  campus-based  language 
and  area  specialists  is  already  being  used  by  the  DOD 
intelligence  specialists. 

Within  the  broad  area  of  indirect  support  of 
the  intelligence  community  provided  by 
academ  ic  /  s  chol  arly  institutions  and  indivi¬ 
duals,  one  of  the  most  obvious  sources  is  the 
continuing  publication  of  books,  journals  and 
special  studies  and  monographs  in  the  general 
category  of  area  studies.  These  publics- 
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tion  s — historical,  sociological,  cultural, 
political,  geographic,  and  so  forth — serve  as 
the  broad  basis  and  background  for  analysts 
preparing  for  more  specific,  classified  stud¬ 
ies.  While  the  tendency  is  for  analysts  to 
focus  on  current,  more  general  periodicals — 
such  as  Foreign  Affairs  or  Far  Eastern  Econom¬ 
ic  Review — or  on  technical  publications,  they 
do  read  some  university-based  periodicals,  and 
scholarly  books  and  journals  are  used  for 
deeper  research  where  time  and  analytical 
requirements  permit  or  demand  them.... 

[ I J t  is  evident  that  many  DOD  area  specialists 
are  aware  of  the  value  of  scholarly  publica¬ 
tions,  that  they  are  familiar  with  publica¬ 
tions  in  their  field,  and  that,  in  varying 
degrees,  they  find  them  useful  as  general  or 
specific  background  sources.  In  many 
instances,  of  course,  such  materials  have  only 
limited  application  to  current  intelligence 
requirements,  or  time  constraints  preclude 
their  extensive  utilization.  By  the  same 
token,  many  area  specialists  are  restricted  in 
their  reading  of  such  materials  to  spare 
moments,  or  off-duty  hours,  because  of  their 
heavy  workload  of  current  materials.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  consensus  among  special¬ 
ists  interviewed  that  there  will  be  a  contin¬ 
uing  need  for  high-quality  scholarly  publica¬ 
tions  of  this  sort,  that  in  an  ideal  world 
specialists  would  have  t.  ;e  to  make  greater 
use  of  such  publications,  and  that  extensive 
foreign  area  study  programs  and  publications 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  development  of 
area  specialists  and  for  their  indirect 
support  in  D0D.1® 

Whether  there  should  be  more  contextual  information 
introduced  into  the  training  process  of  DOD  language  and 
area  specialists  or  in  the  construction  of  intelligence 
estimates  is  a  matter  for  the  department  to  decide. 
However,  a  recurrent  series  of  inappropriate  intelli¬ 
gence  projections,  particularly  about  Third  World 


countries,  would  lead  some  to  agree  with  a  statement 
given  in  congressional  testimony  by  Admiral  B.  R.  Inman, 
former  Deputy  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  former  head  of  the  National  Security  Agency: 

My  concern  has  grown  as  I  have  watched  us 
become  subject  to  surprise  time  and  again, 
surprise  where  we  have  had  insufficient  assets 
applied  to  problems,  and  surprise  because  we 
did  not  understand  the  events  that  we  had  some 
inkling  were  underway.  We  have  become  very 
good  at  counting  things,  and  very  poor  at 
projecting  the  challenges  that  we  are  likely 
to  face. 

I  believe  increasingly  that  is  a  result  of  the 
lack  of  deep  understanding  of  those  societies, 
what  motivates  them,  and  how  they  are  chang¬ 
ing.  The  need  for  scholars  inside  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  be  much  greater  in  the  15 
years  ahead  of  us  than  it  has  the  past  15 
years.  I  believe  we  are  moving  into  an  in¬ 
creasingly  hazardous  time. 

It  would  seem  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
that  the  two  systems  of  training  and  information  utili¬ 
zation  should  be  more  mutually  supportive  than  they  are 
now.  Some  obvious  areas  of  shared  interest  are  language 
pedagogy  and  the  collection,  cataloguing,  and  accessing 
of  published  materials  on  other  countries.  We  will  have 
comments  to  make  on  these  matters  in  the  course  of  the 
report  and  in  the  conclusions.  However,  even  with  the 
current  forms  and  extent  of  interrelationship,  it  is 
clear  that  the  defense  community  has  a  major  stake  in 
the  continuing  vitality  of  campus-based  language  and 
area  studies.  To  quote  the  SRI  International  report 
once  again: 

Notwithstanding  the  conclusions  stated  above, 
the  SRI  project  team  feels  obligated  to  under¬ 
score  the  strong  correlation  between  the 
health  and  vigor  of  language  and  area  study 
programs  within  the  academic  community  and  the 
quality  of  area  and  language  specialists 


within  the  Defense  intelligence  community. 
The  intelligence  professionals  interviewed  by 
SRI  were  presumably  all  products  of  academic 
institutions  with  strong  traditions  of  rigor¬ 
ous  scholarship.  In  all  likelihood,  they  were 
beneficiaries  to  some  extent  of  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  that  enjoyed  unprecedented  financial 
support  in  the  post-Sputnik  era — that  now  find 
themselves  less  well  endowed.  Just  as  these 
professionals  reflect  the  qualities  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  institutions  where  they  received 
their  training  and  from  whose  scholarship  and 
research  efforts  they  continue  to  benefit,  so 
will  the  intelligence  professionals  who  follow 
them. 

Any  degradation  of  the  language  and  area  study 
programs  that  produce  such  unique  talents  and 
subsequently  nourish  and  enrich  the  quality  of 
their  work  will  ultimately  be  felt  in  some 
perhaps  unmeasurable  way  in  the  capacity  of 
the  U.S.  government  to  protect  our  national 
interest . 

It  is  bevond  the  scone  of  this  SRI  study  to 
speculate  on  the  future  capacity  of  academic 
institutions  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  area  studies  and 
related  foreign  language  expertise  under  any 
given  set  of  circumstances  [emphasis  added]. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  chain  of 
events  that  would  once  again  expose  the  United 
States  as  woefully  ill-equipped  in  the  human 
resources  required  to  meet  its  international 
obligations.  Driven  by  a  wave  of  post-Sputnik 
national  concern,  in  the  late  1950s  and  1960s 
the  Federal  Government  and  American  founda¬ 
tions  invested  heavily  in  foreign  area  train¬ 
ing  and  foreign  language  training.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  impressive,  but  just  as  the  fruits 
of  these  area  studies  investments  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  pay  off,  interest  shifted  to  other 
concerns  and  funding  dried  up.  The  full 


penalty  for  this  "boom  or  bust"  support  for 


intellectual  and  human  assets  that  are  easily 

lost  may  yet  have  to  be  paid.^O 

This  discussion  reminds  us  of  the  debate  several 
decades  ago  about  the  exploitative  relationship  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)  toward  the 
universities  that  provided  the  technical  manpower  for 
its  overseas  missions.  It  was  realized  that  AID  was  a 
major  beneficiary  of  the  campus-based  resources  for 
technical  assistance  but  contributed  very  little  to  the 
creation  or  sustenance  of  those  resources.  Out  of  this 
realization  came  a  number  of  AID-sponsored  programs  to 
buttress  and  enhance  the  university  base  of  expertise  so 
necessary  to  its  overseas  missions.  We  will  discuss  the 
possibility  of  an  equivalent  program  of  support  by  the 
DOD  and  other  government  agencies  to  nourish  the 
national  resources  on  the  campus  that  provide  the  pools 
of  expertise  and  basic  research  necessary  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  their  mission. 


THE  NATURE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  PROJECT 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  reference  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  chose  language  and  area  stud¬ 
ies  along  with  mathematics  and  science  as  one  of  the 
domains  of  higher  education  he  felt  wa6  in  greatest 
jeopardy  of  decline  and  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
nation  and  the  DOD.^l  It  was  in  the  same  frame  of 
reference  that  the  Conference  Report  of  the 
Congressional  Committee  enacting  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1983,  directed  that  there  be 
an  assessment  of  "the  national  resource  base  which  pro¬ 
motes  the  study  and  understanding  of  foreign  languages 
and  nations,  in  particular,  the  Soviet  Union." 

While  the  initial  impetus  and  a  major  focus  of  the 
assessment  are  the  needs  of  the  DOD,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  a  number  of  other  federal  agencies  are 
considering  the  question  of  the  adequacy,  distribution, 
and  appropriate  support  of  language  and  area  studies. 
For  instance,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
has  provided  financial  support  for  the  survey  to  assure 


that  the  humanities  are  thoroughly  covered.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  Congress  are  concerned  with  the 
future  shape  of  Title  VI  as  they  prepare  for  the 
reauthorization  hearings  on  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  is  concerned  about  the 
impending  shortage  of  specialists  on  the  Soviet  economy. 
The  United  States  Information  Agency  is  considering  its 
role  in  support  of  overseas  research  centers,  which 
serve  as  in-country  extensions  of  language  and  area 
studies  programs.  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  some  federal  agencies  are 
concerned  with  the  forthcoming  exhaustion  of  the  excess 
currencies,  particularly  in  South  Asia,  that  for  several 
decades  have  enabled  them  to  provide  substantial  support 
for  overseas  research  and  book  acquisition  for  language 
and  area  studies. 

On  the  private  side,  many  of  the  major  foundations 
are  considering  their  role  in  providing  support  for 
these  activities.  Many  universities  and  colleges  are 
engaged  in  their  own  review  of  and  future  commitments  to 
language  and  area  studies  faculties  and  students. 

Accordingly,  we  have  attempted  to  take  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  cross-sectional  look  at  the  current  state  and 
future  prospects  of  language  and  area  studies,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  advanced  research  and  training. 
The  data  available  for  this  analysis,  described  in  de¬ 
tail  in  Appendix  B,  "Methodology,"  comprise: 

1.  Interviews  with  administrators,  faculty,  and 
students  of  programs  on  20  major  campuses. 

2.  Analysis  of  the  comprehensive  descriptions  of 
courses,  enrollments,  and  faculty  in  39  Title  VI  cen¬ 
ters,  for  both  1976  and  1982. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  five-year  publication  record  of 
faculty  in  72  of  the  76  language  and  area  studies  cen¬ 
ters  supported  by  Title  VI  in  1981;  in  that  year,  there 
were  91  Title  VI  centers,  but  the  12  international 
studies  centers,  the  2  Canadian  studies  centers  and  the 
1  Pacific  Island  studies  center  were  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  project  and  were  not  coded. 
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4.  Analysis  of  Che  transcripts  of  students  com¬ 
pleting  language  and  area  studies  training  at  a  large 
number  of  centers. 

5.  Analysis  of  the  inventory  of  Soviet  specialists 
assembled  by  Dr.  Warren  Eason  of  Ohio  State  University 
for  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Slavic  Studies.  This  survey  encompasses  data  on  spe¬ 
cialists  from  1945  to  1981. 

6.  Analysis  of  the  internationally  oriented  re¬ 
search  grants  given  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  National  Science  Foundation,  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Smithsonian,  Fulbright,  and 
the  major  private  foundations. 

7.  Special  runs  of  the  1983  Rand  survey  data  on 
Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies  fellowship  holders. ^2 

8.  Modern  Language  Association  tabulations  of 
language  enrollments  in  the  less  commonly  taught  lan¬ 
guages,  by  institution.23 

These  data  will  be  utilized  to  discuss  a  number  of 
aspects  of  campus-based  language  and  area  studies.  The 
next  two  chapters  will  be  concerned  with  the  training 
programs  and  resources  that  produce  the  basic  competen¬ 
cies  for  individuals  in  language  skills  (Chapter  2)  and 
knowledge  of  an  area  (Chapter  3).  The  fourth  chapter, 
which  deals  with  centers,  faculty,  and  their  research 
output,  will  be  concerned  with  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  the  cross-sectional  coverage  of  areas,  languages, 
disciplines,  and  topics.  The  fifth  chapter  will  deal 
with  the  organizational  structure  of  language  and  area 
studies,  with  special  attention  to  centers  and  national 
and  international  organizations  servicing  the  field. 
The  sixth  chapter  will  deal  with  library  and  information 
resources.  The  seventh  chapter  contains  a  summary  of 
the  principal  recommendations  emerging  from  the  various 
parts  of  this  report. 

Throughout  the  report,  our  focus  will  be  on  the 
campus-based  programs,  using  the  federal  language  and 
area  studies  programs  as  a  point  of  reference.  We  will 
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not  attempt  to  evaluate  the  federal  programs,  although 
it  is  clear  from  interviews  and  numerous  published  ac¬ 
counts  that  they*  like  the  campus-based  programs,  could 
be  improved.  Rather,  we  will  concentrate  on  the 
academic  language  and  area  studies  resources.  We  hope 
that  it  will  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  in  our 
view,  the  creation  and  sustenance  of  this  resource  rep¬ 
resents  a  remarkable  American  achievement,  an  asset  of 
immense  value  for  our  nation.  If,  through  neglect,  we 
let  this  tremendous  resource  slip  away,  it  will  be  at 
our  peril. 

However,  it  does  seem  appropriate  to  take  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  end  of  approximately  40  years  of  growth  and 
some  25  years  of  continuous  federal  support  for  campus- 
based  language  and  area  studies  to  see  where  we  have 
come  and  where  we  might  want  to  go  next*  Where  has  the 
almost  haphazard  mix  of  individual  initiative, 
university  resources,  private  philanthropy,  and  public 
monies  applied  without  any  overall  vision  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  size,  shape,  and  focus  of  this  national  resource 
base  taken  us?  To  what  extent  have  our  original 
national  goals  been  met--to  create  a  cadre  of  highly 
trained  language-  and  area-competent  scholars  and  pro¬ 
grams?  How  secure  are  past  accomplishments,  and  how 
suitable  are  they  for  the  next  quarter  century?  What 
important  aspects  of  our  resource  base  are  in  jeopardy 
as  campus  economies  and  federal  and  private  support 
contract?  Are  there  aspects  of  language  and  area  stud¬ 
ies  that  are  of  high  national  interest  but  are  unlikely 
to  develop  under  the  existing  laissez-faire  system  of 
support  and  planning  unless  special  effort  and  funding 
are  applied?  In  short,  what  should  the  next  phase  of 
language  and  area  studies  look  like? 

We  will  also  highlight  those  concerns  shared  by  the 
two  separate  domains  of  language  and  area  studies,  the 
federal  government's  programs  and  those  on  campus,  and 
those  in  which  they  differ,  and  we  will  consider  how  the 
two  enterprises  might  be  made  more  mutually  supportive 
in  serving  the  national  interest,  keeping  in  mind  their 
very  different  functions  and  orientations. 

In  short,  we  will  be  attempting  to  give  a  cross- 
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sectional  picture  of  where  we  are,  make  some  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  where  the  national  interest  indicates  we 
should  be  heading,  and  finally,  give  suggestions  as  to 
first  steps  and  mechanisms  to  get  from  here  to  there. 


NOTES 

^We  are  grateful  to  Robert  McCaughey  for  providing 
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4Ibid..  p.  120. 
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Sciences  (New  York:  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
1947),  and  Wendell  Bennett,  Area  Studies  in  American 
Universities  (New  York:  Social  Science  Research 

Council,  1951);  cited  in  Richard  D.  Lambert,  Language 
and  Area  Studies  Review.  Monograph  17  (Philadelphia: 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  1973), 
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7 Edwin  A.  Deagle,  A  Survey  of  United  States  Insti¬ 
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Related  Activities:  A  Preliminary  Report  (New  York: 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  International  Relations  Divi¬ 
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varies  considerably,  depending  on  the  difficulty  of  the 
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college-level  training  also  shows  dramatic  variations. 
See  Chapter  2,  Table  2.2,  for  DLI's  own  figures  on  this 
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l^SRI  International,  "Defense  Intelligence:  For¬ 
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Science,  at  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Washington,  DC,  12  May  1982. 
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Language  Competency 


TWO  SYSTEMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Problem: 

Two  parallel  systems  of  instruction  in  the  uncommonly 
taught  languages  have  grown  up,  one  within  the  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  one  on  the  campuses.  While  they  serve 
somewhat  different  purposes  and  do  so  within  different 
institutional  contexts,  they  can  be  mutually  supportive. 
There  are  no  established  mechanisms  for  sharing  problems 
and  solutions. 


In  the  Preamble,  we  noted  the  development  of  two 
largely  unrelated  teaching  systems  for  the  training  of 
language  and  area  studies  specialists,  one  on  the  campus 
and  the  other  in  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD).  In 
no  other  aspect  of  language  and  area  studies  is  the 
separation  as  great  as  in  language  teaching;  in  no  other 
aspect  of  language  and  area  studies  is  the  possibility 
for  mutual  reinforcement  and  collective  goal  setting 
quite  so  promising  and  so  potentially  beneficial  for  the 
nation. 

After  the  war,  the  Army  Specialized  Training 
Program  (ASTP)  model  of  intensive,  short-duration 
instruction,  with  the  training  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  promotion  of  language  use  skills,  moved  from  the 
campus  into  the  government  language  schools,  dropping 
most  of  its  area  studies  component  as  it  did  so.  Some 
parts  of  the  ASTP  tradition  may  still  be  found  on 
campuses,  but,  by  and  large,  campus-based  instruction  in 
the  less  commonly  taught  languages  has  come  to  reflect 


the  style  of  all  other  language  instruction  on  the 
campus:  instruction  tends  to  be  given  for  a  few  hours 
per  week  during  the  academic  year;  skill  enhancement 
takes  place  over  a  number  of  years  and  is  measured  in 
terms  of  academic  course  grades  and  the  number  of 
courses  or  years  a  language  is  studied;  the  bulk  of  the 
students  are  enrolled  in  and  do  not  move  beyond  the 
elementary  skill  levels;  and  advanced  skill  instruction 
tends  to  take  the  form  of  literature  courses. 

In  addition  to  these  differences  in  institutional 
format,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  goals  of  the 
two  systems,  the  government's  and  the  academic,  ;e 
somewhat  different.  One  substantial  goal  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  training  on  campus,  even  in  the  less  commonly 
taught  ones,  is  for  the  general  education  of  our  citi¬ 
zenry  and  not  for  the  training  of  specialists;  this 
training  reaches  down  into  other  levels  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system.  For  instance,  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope 
of  success  for  the  current  plan  to  train  a  large  number 
of  American  students  in  the  Japanese  language  so  that 
they  can  participate  in  regular  instruction  in  Japanese 
educational  institutions,  it  will  have  to  be  Title  VI 
language  center  teachers  who  make  it  possible.  In 
addition,  an  important  component  of  the  academic  enter¬ 
prise  with  respect  to  the  less  commonly  taught  languages 
is  the  stress  placed  by  some  students  on  classical  and 
literary  forms  of  a  language  rather  than  on  contemporary 
forms  used  as  a  means  of  communication. 


A  second  major  approach  on  the  campus  for  some 
students  is  to  treat  the  language  itself  as  an  object  of 
study,  as  in  linguistics  or  philology,  instead  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  acquisition  of  a  working  mastery  of  the 
language.  Moreover,  even  among  those  training  to  be 
specialists,  many  students  are  more  interested  in  the 
area  studies  than  in  the  linguistic  aspect  of  language 
and  area  studies.  DOD  training,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
geared  almost  entirely  to  the  acquisition  of  a  working 
language  competency  and  deals  almost  exclusively  with 
languages  as  they  are  in  current  use. 

The  two  language  teaching  systems  have  their  own 
mandates,  rhythms,  and  problems.  Our  focus  is  on  the 


campus  programs.  We  will  touch  upon  the  government 
language  teaching  programs  only  by  way  of  contrast  and 
to  point  out  aspects  where  common  concerns  and  uneven 
development  in  one  or  the  other  system  would  make  some 
coordination  and  cooperation  quite  fruitful.  We  do  want 
to  note,  however,  that  the  continued  lack  of  contact 
between  the  two  systems  reinforces  the  weaknesses  of 
each,  and  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  some 
vehicle  be  constructed  for  making  them  more  mutually 
supportive.  For  instance,  it  is  surely  in  the  nation's 
interest  that  there  be  a  national  cross-sectional 
stocktaking,  language  by  language,  to  examine  together 
the  teaching  materials  and  technology  for  instruction  in 
particular  languages. 

We  note  that  considerable  progress  is  already  being 
made  in  the  cooperative  development  of  criterion-based 
language  proficiency  tests  and  the  training  of  teachers 
to  administer  those  tests.  Another  obvious  area  of 
mutual  interest  is  in  the  development  of  teaching 
materials.  The  extensive  listing  of  text  materials  in 
use  in  the  various  academic  programs  and  the  materials 
available  in  the  various  government  organizations 
reported  in  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics'  Survey 
of  Materials  Development  Needs  in  the  Less  Commonly 
Taught  Languages  in  the  United  States  is  another 
starting  point, ^  as  is  the  lead  .aken  by  the  National 
Security  Agency  and  a  number  of  universities  largely 
outside  the  language  and  area  teaching  system  in  the  use 
of  high  technology  in  language  instruction.  However, 
these  advances  have  as  yet  had  little  impact  on  the 
teaching  pattern  in  most  language  and  area  studies 
programs . 

Recommends t ion : 

A  series  of  national  conferences  of  government  and 
academic  language  teachers  should  be  convened  on  an 
annual  basis  for  each  of  the  major  language  families. 
Their  purpose  would  be  to  share  information  about 
problems,  pedagogical  technology,  and  mat er ial s.  The 
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Teachers  of  Foreign  Languages,  or  Che  Modern  Language 
Association,  and  Che  professional  organizations  of  the 
teachers  of  each  language. 


SUSTAINING  EXISTING  NATIONAL  RESOURCES 


Problem: 

The  cost  of  teaching  low-density  languages  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  justify  in  traditional 
administrative  budgetary  terms.  The  basic  reason  for 
high  costs  is  small  and  decentralized  demand  for 
instruction  by  students  who  require  high-level  language 
skills  for  research  and  other  purposes.  Some  coverage 
of  all  languages  is  needed. 


As  noted  in  the  Preamble,  throughout  this  report  we 
will  be  dealing  mostly  with  the  promises  yet  to  be 
fulfilled,  with  the  next  development  stage  of  campus- 
based  language  studies,  rather  than  with  its  past 
accomplishments.  It  should  be  said  at  the  outset, 
however,  that  the  nation  can  point  with  pride  to  the 
unrivaled  diffusion  of  instruction  in  what  the  Europeans 
call  "little  languages"  throughout  higher  education  in 
the  United  States.2 


Much  of  this  growth,  particularly  its  extension 
into  the  least  commonly  taught  languages,  has  resulted 
from  sponsorship  of  Title  VI  by  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  now  the  Higher  Education  Act.  However,  in 
almost  every  case,  the  primary  burden  for  long-term 
sustenance  of  these  teaching  capacities  on  the  campuses 
has  been  borne  by  universities  out  of  state  or  private 
funds  as  part  of  their  regular  budgets.  Private  founda¬ 
tions  rarely  permit  their  funds  to  be  used  for  regular 
salary  support  for  such  teaching  positions.  The  total 
salary  expenses  paid  out  of  the  Title  VI  grants  for 
language  faculty  in  those  programs  in  1981-82  was 
$1,699,365;  the  total  Department  of  Education  Title  VI 
grants  in  1981-82  was  $10  million.  In  other  words,  in 
1981,  16.2%  of  Title  VI  budget  allocations  was  spent  on 
language  instruction.  In  fact,  the  portion  of  Title  VI 
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grants  spent  on  language  instruction  has  been  declining: 
in  1976-77,  17.7%  of  the  total  Title  VI  grant  monies  was 
spent  on  language  instruction. 

The  first  four  columns  of  Appendix  D  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  diffusion  throughout  higher  education  of 
instruction  in  each  of  the  less  commonly  taught  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  federally  supported 
Title  VI  centers  are  the  sole  or  primary  providers  of 
that  instruction. 

The  languages  of  special  interest  to  language  and 
area  studies  that  have  more  diffuse  roots  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  are  Spanish,  Hebrew,  Russian,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Arabic.  The  lan¬ 
guages  almost  totally  dependent  for  their  instruction  on 
Title  VI  centers  are  all  of  the  Central  Asian  languages; 
all  African  languages  except  Swahili  and  Hausa;  the 
Indian  languages  of  Latin  America;  non-Arab  languages  of 
the  Middle  East;  Southeast  and  South  Asian  languages; 
and,  except  for  places  where  there  are  clusters  of 
ethnic  interest,  the  languages  of  the  Balkan  and  Baltic 
areas.  As  can  be  seen,  there  are  a  number  of  languages 
and,  of  course,  even  more  dialects  that  are  not  taught 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  universities'  willingness  to  take  on  these 
responsibilities  is  truly  remarkable.  The  bulk  of  the 
support  for  this  teaching  comes  from  university  budgets. 
As  their  financial  resources  have  come  under  growing 
stress,  all  instructional  programs  that  have  a  high 
f aculty-to-student  ratio  have  come  increasingly  under 
critical  review. 

There  is  no  problem  in  this  regard  in  the  high- 
enrollment  languages — we  use  this  term  in  the  relative 
sense,  that  is,  high  enrollments  within  the  generally 
low-enrollment  profile  of  the  less  commonly  taught 
languages--and  some,  such  as  the  East  Asian  languages, 
are  undergoing  an  enrollment  boom  in  many  places,  most 
noticeably  in  introductory- level  classes.  The  internal 
economies  of  the  universities,  however,  are  forcing  a 
review  of  their  commitments  to  low-enrollment  teaching 
programs,  and  are  requiring  fresh  decisions  as  to  which 
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ones  should  continue  to  benefit  from  administrative 
forbearance  trom  the  application  of  strictly  economic 
criteria.  Even  if  one  includes  the  high-enrollment 
languages,  instruction  in  the  less  commonly  taught  lan¬ 
guages  is  a  prime  candidate  for  such  critical  review. 
The  distribution  of  language  courses  by  class  size  in 
the  39  Title  VI  centers  on  which  we  had  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  for  1981-82  is  given  in  Table  2.1.  This  table 
indicates  the  number  and  percentage  of  language  courses 
given  in  these  centers  whose  enrollments  consisted  of  1) 
10  or  fewer  students;  2)  11  to  20  students;  and  3)  21  or 
more  students. 

Table  2.1,  particularly  the  second  row,  indicates 
the  scale  of  the  problem  facing  university  administra¬ 
tors,  language  and  area  center  faculty,  and  the  nation. 
In  a  large  number  of  the  scarce  language  courses,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  in  the  least  commonly  taught  languages 
and  at  the  upper  skill  level,  enrollments  are  low  by 
general  university  standards.  For  instance,  out  of  87 
language  courses  at  all  levels  taught  in  the  South  Asia 
Title  Vi-supported  centers,  83  or  95%  were  taught  in 
classes  with  10  or  fewer  students  enrolled  in  them.  The 
equivalent  figures  for  Inner  Asia  were  90%,  for 
Southeast  Asia  100%,  and  for  African  languages  83%.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  such  courses  stand  out  on  a 
dean's  or  a  financial  officer's  charts  like  a  sore 
thumb.  Even  for  higher-enrollment  languages  like  Japa¬ 
nese  and  Chinese,  enrollments  in  advanced  courses — the 
very  courses  usually  taught  by  the  most  senior 
f acul ty--continue  to  be  very  low,  while  the  high- 
enrollment  introductory  courses  tend  to  be  taught  by  the 
less  experienced  or  untrained  instructors. 

Given  this  obvious  low  student-to-faculty  ratio, 
and  these  parlous  financial  times  for  universities,  it 
is  surprising  that  there  has  not  been  more  attrition  in 
our  national  capacity  to  teach  the  scarce  languages  than 
seems  to  have  taken  place.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
course  offerings  of  those  39  Title  VI  centers  by  lan¬ 
guage  in  19/6  and  1982  did  not  show  a  major  attrition  in 
offerings.  However,  there  is  some  erosion  already  in 
some  of  the  language s--f or  instance,  in  Turkish  and 
South  Asian  languages;  had  we  extended  our  enumeration 
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(1982),  by  world  area:  AF-4/10;  EA-7/16;  IA-1/1;  LA-6/16;  ME-5/13;  EE-6/12;  SA-6/8;  SE- 
3/4 . 
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to  programs  lower  in  tbe  national  hierarchy  of  centers, 
we  would  undoubtedly  have  encountered  greater  evidence 
of  curtailment  in  language  offerings. 

The  findings  of  these  tabulations  of  courses  and 
course  enrollments  were  reinforced  by  our  campus  visits. 
In  the  very  strong  centers,  most  but  not  all  of  the 
language  teaching  capacity  was  still  being  preserved, 
although  the  level  of  staffing,  particularly  the  ability 
to  move  positions  into  tenured  or  tenure-track  lines, 
was  beginning  to  weaken,  and  there  have  already  been 
casualties  at  some  institutions. 

Almost  invariably,  however,  we  heard  concern  for 
the  future,  particularly  with  respect  to  staffing  in  the 
least  commonly  taught  languages.  The  importance  of 
Title  VI  funding  in  reinforcing  the  university's  deci¬ 
sion  to  maintain  its  scarce  language  instructional 
capacity  in  the  national  interest  was  consistently 
stressed  in  our  interviews,  although  all  university 
administrators  emphasized  that  the  academic  quality  of 
the  program  was  their  primary  consideration.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  however,  the  administrators  we  inter¬ 
viewed  were  worried  about  their  ability  in  the  long  run 
to  protect  these  language  instructional  programs  against 
the  pressures  of  the  universities'  internal  economies. 

In  short,  we  found  that  the  national  resource  for 
instruction  in  the  less  commonly  taught  languages  is 
only  beginning  to  fray  at  the  edges,  but  there  is  a 
widely  shared  concern  that  past  progress  is  in  real 
danger  of  slipping  away  in  the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  sustaining  the 
current  resource  base,  there  are  a  number  of  highly 
specific  agendas  for  the  expansion  into  languages  not 
yet  covered.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Modern  Language 
Association  mapped  out  a  phased  target  list  of  some  100 
languages,  sorting  them  into  high  and  low  priority  and 
indicating  the  kinds  of  resources  that  should  ideally  be 
available  in  each.-*  in  1980,  the  Africanists  surveyed 
the  language  training  needs  of  that  field.^  And  within 
the  past  few  months,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Slavic  Studies  has  prepared  such  an 
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overall  plan  for  Russian. 

Does  Che  national  interest  lie  in  helping  preserve 
the  campus-based  resources  in  scarce  language 
instruction?  One  answer  lies  in  whether  the  govern¬ 
ment's  own  language  teaching  and  staffing  is  now  suffi¬ 
cient  in  these  languages.  The  final  columns  of  Appendix 
D  indicate  1)  those  languages  that  are  currently  taught 
in  the  primary  government  language  schools;  and  2)  an 
estimate  of  the  resources  of  language-competent  person¬ 
nel  in  each  language  in  the  DOD  intelligence  branches 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  The  columns  marked  with  an  "X" 
indicate  which  agencies — the  Defense  Language  Institute, 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  or  the  National  Security  Agency — have  language 
materials  available,  whether  developed  in-house  or 
commercially;  the  assumption  is  that  if  an  agency  has 
language  instruction  materials,  it  has  the  capacity  to 
teach  that  language  subject  to  the  availability  of 
qualified  instructors. 

From  Appendix  D  it  is  clear  that  current  government 
capacities  for  some  languages  exceed  those  on  the 
campus,  but  there  are  others  where  university-based 
instruction  stands  alone.  There  is  only  one  African 
language  and  one  South  Asian  language  for  which  the  DOD 
indicates  a  requirement  but  for  which  there  is  currently 
no  capacity,  although  for  many  languages  the  number  of 
qualified  people  available  is  below  the  currently 
projected  requirements.  More  importantly,  there  are  30 
languages  on  the  DOD-generated  list  for  which  there  is 
no  expressed  requirement,  and  there  is  no  mention  on  the 
list  of  a  number  of  the  major  languages  of  South  Asia, 
Southeast  Asia,  and  Africa.  We  must  hope  that  there  are 
no  imminent  "surges,"  as  the  DOD  calls  them,  where  a 
fresh  "hot  spot"  requires  language  capacities  not 
presently  envisioned.  More  importantly,  these  data 
suggest  that  there  are  languages  currently  not  being 
taught  in  either  military  language  teaching  schools  or 
on  the  campus.  Knowledge  of  these  languages  could  take 
on  major  importance  to  our  nation,  even  with  respect  to 
our  military  operations. 


Reference  to  the  DOD's  sudden  "surges"  in  demand 


reminds  us  that  the  Lead  time  for  tooling  up  to  meet 
those  surges  i6  considerable.  One  characteristic  of 
campus-based  language  teaching  capacities,  in  part 
because  of  tenure  rules  and  the  general  conventions  of 
academic  appointment,  is  that  they  are  more  durable  than 
the  staffing  patterns  of  the  00D  or  other  government 
agencies.  Moreover,  the  government  pays  only  the 
marginal  costs  for  on-campus  teaching  capacities  rather 
than  the  full  costs  it  must  bear  for  sustaining  such 
capacities  within  its  own  staff.  In  addition,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  numerical  figures  on  total 
capacity  within  the  DOD  refer  only  to  an  existing  stock 
of  specialists,  some  of  whom  will  have  been  trained  in 
the  universities,  and  to  people  competent  in  these 
languages . 

We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  campus-based  lan¬ 
guage  teachers  should  be  recruited  into  intelligence 
roles.  As  we  will  note  more  generally  later,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  roles  on  both  sides  of  the  divide  are  quite 
clear  and  worth  maintaining.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  campus-based  training  of  students  in  the 
scarcest  of  the  languages  is  of  mutual  interest. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  continued  presence  of 
scarce  language  instruction  on  the  campus  may  come  to 
depend  increasingly  on  the  enrollment-based  internal 
economics  of  the  university,  one  obvious  way  to  ensure 
their  continuation  is  to  increase  enrollments  to  the 
extent  that  the  courses  are  economically  viable.  This 
suggests  the  development  of  plans  for  either  an  increase 
in  demand  on  a  single  campus  or  the  aggregation  of 
demand  across  a  set  of  cooperating  colleges.  However, 
for  many  languages,  increasing  enrollments  is  neither 
possible  nor,  from  the  perspective  of  the  student  or  the 
national  interest,  desirable.  Neither  the  job  market 
nor  the  national  need  is  great  enough  to  justify  such  a 
strategy.  The  only  alternative  is  that  more  of  the 
marginal  costs  of  sustaining  such  teaching  capacity  must 
be  borne  by  the  federal  government,  which  has  a  stake  in 
its  maintenance  at  least  equal  to  and  perhaps  greater 
than  the  institution. 


Obviously,  some  consolidation  on  all  campuses  is 


inevitable.  Moreover,  some  of  the  current  language 
teaching  competencies  already  comprise  second  and  third 
languages  for  teachers,  rather  than  one  teacher  per 
language.  More  of  this  is  likely  to  happen,  although 
the  quality  of  coverage  in  individual  languages  will 
probably  suffer.  Physical  exhaustion  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  poor  learning  on  the  part  of  the  student  are 
the  price  of  expanding  the  practice  of  making  one 
teacher  teach  two  or  three  languages  at  all  levels.  The 
increasingly  common  practice  of  staffing  some  language 
courses  with  foreign  students  or  with  visiting  Fulbright 
scholars  whose  main  qualification  is  that  they  are 
native  speakers  will  lower  the  standard  of  instruction 
even  further. 

What  surely  will  not  serve  the  national  interest  is 
for  every  center  to  drop  the  same  languages  so  that  the 
national  profile  of  available  language  instruction  is 
seriously  curtailed.  Clearly  some  centralized  monitor¬ 
ing  and  planning  is  essential  to  maintain  a  representa¬ 
tive  national  corps  of  teachers  in  the  less  commonly 
taught  languages. 

At  the  same  time,  instruction  in  the  least  commonly 
taught  languages  is  a  natural  domain  for  the  development 
of  some  of  the  cooperative  teaching  ventures  across 
institutions,  and  for  the  movement  of  students  and 
faculty  among  institutions.  There  is  some  informal 
selection  of  languages  offered  among  programs  now,  but, 
to  our  knowledge,  cooperative  agreements  to  be  jointly 
responsible  for  language  instruction  occur  only  in 
special  summer  programs.  Surely,  if  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  be  asked  to  bear  some  of  the  costs  for 
sustaining  instruction  in  some  of  the  rarest  of  the  less 
commonly  taught  languages,  parsimony  urges  that  a 
deliberate  plan  be  devised  among  the  centers  as  to  which 
program  will  sustain  which  languages,  and  how  the 
teaching  resources  in  these  languages  will  be  made 
available  to  students  enrolled  in  other  institutions. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  this  is  one  of 
the  domains  in  which  the  government  and  the  academic 
language  teaching  establishments  might  engage  in  some 
joint  planning. 


Recommendation : 

A  supplemental  national  support  program  should  be 
devised  to  assure  the  continuation  of  our  capacity  to 
teach  the  least  commonly  taught  languages  on  our  cam¬ 
puses.  Some  Title  VI  funds  should  be  specifically 
earmarked  for  this  purpose  instead  of  coming  out  of  the 
16Z  of  general  center  support  currently  allocated  for 
language  instruction.  Each  major  center  receiving 
support  should  be  required  to  cover  at  a  minimum  one  of 
the  least  commonly  taught  languages  relating  to  its 
area,  with  careful  attention  to  complementarity  both 
within  the  program  and  nationally.  In  addition,  par¬ 
tially  supported  posts  to  sustain  instruction  in  lan¬ 
guages  that  are  judged  to  be  critical  to  the  national 
interest  would  be  open  to  national  competition;  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  sharing  with  an  institution  or  set  of  institu¬ 
tions;  and  be  contingent  upon  the  development  of  a 
national  cooperative  plan  for  the  maintenance  and 
sharing  of  instruction  in  the  least  commonly  taught 
languages  for  each  area  studies  group. 

We  would,  however,  postpone  expansion  into  new  languages 
until  some  of  the  issues  discussed  below  are  dealt  with. 


PERSISTENT  PROBLEMS  IN  CAMPUS-BASED  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 

All  in  all,  there  have  been  remarkably  few  changes 
in  the  organization  and  technology  of  instruction  in  the 
less  commonly  taught  languages.  Among  the  problems 
identified  in  Richard  Lambert's  Language  and  Area 
Studies  Review  ( LASR)  that  still  remain  are  the 
following. 


On  most  campuses  and  for  most  languages,  there  are 
still  steep  enrollment  gradients  by  skill  level — that 
is,  in  languages  and  programs  where  there  is  substantial 
enrollment,  it  is  overwhelmingly  concentrated  at  the 
first-  or  second-year  level.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  languages  with  substantial  enrollments,  such  as 
Arabic,  Japanese,  and  Russian — we  omit  the  West  European 
languages  from  this  discussion  since  they  comprise  a 
totally  different  phenomenon  on  the  campus  with,  alas, 


almost  no  ties  to  the  scarce  language  teaching 
enterprise — there  are  few  articulated  teaching  materials 
that  take  the  student  sequentially  through  the  entire 
range  of  skill  levels.  Especially  limited  are  the 
teaching  materials  and  classroom  styles  for  imparting 
the  upper-level  language  skills  that  should  distinguish 
the  true  specialist.  More  generally,  the  production  of 
new  teaching  materials,  with  a  few  exceptions  we  will 
mention,  has  slowed  down  and  the  existing  ones  are  in 
sore  need  of  updating.  The  field  is  just  beginning  to 
face  the  problem  of  providing  learning  materials  and 
instructional  opportunities  for  professionals  who  need 
to  maintain  or  refresh  language  skills  lost  through  less 
than  full  use  of  the  language  over  time. 

On  many  campuses  the  overwhelming,  occasionally 
exclusive  emphasis  on  literary  and  classical  languages 
in  upper-level  courses  continues.  By  and  large,  skill 
testing  still  comprises  achievement  tests  geared  to  the 
content  of  classroom  instruction  or  the  particular  text 
used.  There  is  limited  articulation  between  domestic 
and  overseas  language  training,  and,  in  some  cases, 
between  the  levels  of  language  instruction  within  the 
program  itself.  There  has  been  no  sustained  effort  to 
tailor  on-campus  language  instruction  to  the  needs  of 
non-academic  employers  who  might  be  expected  to  hire  the 
students.  Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
providing  language  instruction  for  adult  learners, 
whether  they  be  academics  choosing  to  work  in  an  area 
after  their  student  days  are  over,  or  businessmen, 
government  professionals,  or  others  whose  work  requires 
them  to  work  for  long  periods  of  time  overseas. 

The  most  satisfactory  combination  of  the  very 
different  pedagogical  skills  of  native  speaker  drill 
masters  and  American  linguists  is  still  to  be  imple¬ 
mented.  In  some  cases  we  have  highly  trained  native 
speaker  teachers,  but  in  many  others  their  principal 
qualification  is  that  they  learned  the  language  growir - 
up  in,  or  conducting  original  research  on  the  literature 
of,  their  former  country.  There  is  a  long-term  trend  of 
surrendering  classroom  instruction  to  native  speaker 
teachers,  many  of  whom  have  not  been  trained  for  the 
work. 
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We  note  that  many  of  the  mission-oriented  agencies 
with  language  instructional  responsibilities  have  faced 
and  worked  toward  solutions  to  some  of  these  problems, 
but  there  is  so  little  connection  between  the  campus  and 
the  government  world  that  innovations  on  either  side  of 
the  divide  are  rarely  available  to,  or  taken  advantage 
of,  by  the  other  side.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
skill  testing  and  of  the  utilization  of  high-technology 
equipment  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  language 
teaching.  The  fundamental  structural  problem  of  the 
field  has  yet  to  be  faced:  dispersed,  discontinuous, 
and  low-volume  demand  for  instruction  in  all  but  the 
most  commonly  taught  of  the  less  commonly  taught  lan¬ 
guages,  coupled  with  an  increasingly  spotty  teaching 
capacity  on  a  limited  number  of  campuses. 

It  is  to  these  continuing  problems  of  the  field 
that  we  now  turn  our  attention. 


AREA  STUDY  GROUP  DIFFERENCES 

Problem: 

The  needs,  resources,  and  problems  of  instruction  in  the 
various  languages  are  quite  different.  Hence,  any  next- 
stage  planning  must  be  tailored  to  the  special  needs  of 
each  area  group.  Simultaneous  attention  to  all 
languages  is  not  practical. 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  our  findings  with 
respect  to  the  next  stage  of  language  instruction  in  the 
less  commonly  taught  languages,  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  nature  of  the  problems  and  current  capacity  of  the 
teaching  establishment  to  make  the  required  changes  vary 
among  the  different  area  studies  groups.  Latin  American 
and  West  European  studies  programs  can  largely  leave  the 
problems  of  language  instruction  to  the  traditional 
Romance  and  perhaps  Germanic  language  departments, 
although  the  Latin  American  programs  have  to  stress  the 
particular  variety  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  spoken  in 
Central  and  South  America.  Both  they  and  the  West 
European  studies  programs  have  to  supplement  training  in 
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the  regular  language  departments  by  adding  high-level 
spoken  and  comprehension  skills  largely  through  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  countries  of  the  region.  It  is  at  this 
advanced  and  highly  focused  level  that  improvement  is 
needed  in  language  instruction  for  those  area  studies 
groups.  Instruction  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  Arabic,  and 
Russian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  to  be  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  language  and  area  studies  programs, 
where  they  are  taught  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
levels. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  continuum  in  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  language  teaching  systems  among  the 
area  studies  groups.  The  position  of  an  area  studies 
group  on  this  continuum  is  reflected  in  the  size,  degree 
of  importance,  extensiveness  of  teaching  materials,  and 
movement  toward  a  self-conscious  strategy  for  language 
teaching,  as  well  as  the  level  of  competency  that 
students — and  faculty — are  likely  to  achieve  in  one  of 
the  languages  of  the  area  in  which  they  are  expert. 
Among  the  factors  that  influence  these  differences  in 
development  are  1)  the  ease  with  which  Americans  can 
learn  the  language;  2)  the  number  of  languages  to  be 
covered;  3)  the  dispersal  of  learning  opportunities 
throughout  the  educational  system;  and  4)  the  extent  to 
which  sources  of  research  and  sojourns  in  the  country 
require  a  mastery  of  one  of  the  indigenous  languages. 

Of  special  importance  in  this  contrast  among  area 
study  groups  is  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  relevant 
languages  for  Americans  trying  to  learn  them  from 
scratch,  reflected  in  the  amount  of  time  the  student  and 
the  program  must  allocate  to  language  learning  out  of 
the  total  training  time.  A  clue  to  these  varying  levels 
of  difficulty  is  the  categorization  of  languages  by 
difficulty  level  based  upon  the  length  of  time  American 
students  on  the  average  take  to  learn  them  at  the 
Defense  Language  Institute  (DLl).  Table  2.2  presents 
the  recent  classification  of  languages  from  the  least 
difficult  in  Category  I  to  the  most  difficult  in 
Category  IV.  These  are  the  DLI's  classifications.  We, 
in  fact,  would  move  a  few  languages  from  one  category  to 
another,  particularly  in  the  middle  ranges;  furthermore, 
many  languages  taught  on  the  campuses  are  not  inciuded 


Table  2.2 


The  Defense  Language  Institute  Classification  of 
Languages  by  Level  of  Difficulty 


LEVEL  OF  DIFFICULTY 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

Afrikaans 

German 

Albanian 

Arabic 

Basque 

Hindi 

Amharic 

Chinese 

Dani sh 

Indonesian 

Bengal  i 

Japanese 

Dutch 

Malay 

Bulgarian 

Korean 

French 

Romanian 

Burmese 

Italian 

Urdu 

Cambodian 

Norwegian 

Czech 

Portuguese 

Finnish 

Spanish 

Greek 

Swahil i 

Hebrew 

Swedish 

Hungarian 

Lao 

Nepalese 

Persian 

Pol ish 

Pa shto 

Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Tagalog 

Thai 

Turkish 

Vietnamese 

in  this  list.  However,  these  DLI  ratings  do  indicate  in 
a  general  fashion  the  relative  levels  of  difficulty  of 
these  languages  and  consequently  the  amount  of  time  that 
needs  to  be  expended  by  students  in  learning  them. 

To  return  to  the  basic  point,  the  area  studies 
groups  can  be  ranked  with  regard  to  their  language 
skills  by  where  they  fall  on  each  of  these  four 


dimensions:  learning  difficulty,  number  of  languages, 
availability  of  instruction,  and  essentiality.  For 
instance.  West  European  languages,  including  Spanish  for 
Latin  America,  enjoy  a  favorable  situation  on  all  four 
dimensions;  Quechua  and  other  Indian  languages  (not 
listed  in  Table  2.2)  have  the  least  developed  language 
teaching  systems;  and  Portuguese  falls  somewhere  in 
between.  Russian  and  especially  East  Asian  languages 
are  more  difficult  to  learn,  but  instruction  in  these 
languages  is  available  in  many  locations  and  at  various 
levels  of  the  educational  system;  there  are  few 
opportunities  for  either  research  or  sojourns  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Asia  that  do  not  require  the  use 
of  the  language.  Middle  Eastern,  South  Asian,  Southeast 
Asian,  and  African  languages,  in  about  that  order,  fall 
on  the  unfavorable  side  in  all  four  dimensions,  although 
Arabic  is  moving  toward  the  same  position  as  Russian  or 
East  Asian  languages  and  is  following  a  similar 
transition  on  each  dimension.  The  statement  of  Michael 
Lofchie  in  his  summary  of  the  special  needs  of  African 
studies  illustrates  the  continuum  quite  well: 

Africa  has  2,000  languages,  many  of  which  have 
highly  differentiated  dialects.  Selecting 
which  of  these  languages  should  be  taught  on 
a  regular  basis,  and  at  what  levels,  is  a 
formidably  difficult  problem.  Finding  the 
resources  to  mount  an  effective  program  is 
almost  impossible.  Many  of  the  key 
individuals  involved  in  the  administration  of 
African  language  teaching  programs  would,  if 
pressed  to  the  wall,  acknowledge  that  their 
resources  are  stretched  beyond  razor-thin.  We 
are  not  doing  as  good  a  job  of  teaching 
African  languages  as  we  should.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  the  sheer  immensity  of  the  task, 
and  in  part  to  the  lack  of  language  teaching 
materials  in  this  area.^ 

In  view  of  these  differences  in  the  level  of 
development  of  language  instruction  among  the  various 
world  area  studies  groups,  the  urgency  of  these  problems 
and  recommendations  will  vary  accordingly.  The 
languages  that  most  closely  meet  the  requirements 


referred  to  above  to  effect  a  major  upgrading  in 
instructional  technology  are  Japanese,  Chinese,  Arabic, 
and  Russian.  These  four  languages  are  at  the  high- 
difficulty  level  of  the  spectrum;  they  are  essential  for 
research  in  the  area;  and  they  have  a  substantial  corpus 
of  teaching  materials,  a  fairly  well-developed  tradition 
of  work  on  effective  language  pedagogy,  and  a  wide  range 
of  programs  that  provide  instruction.  Accordingly,  in 
the  experimental  stages  of  attempting  to  move  campus- 
based  language  instruction  to  a  higher  level,  and  in 
view  of  the  scarcity  of  financial  resources,  a  starting 
point  in  the  development  strategies  we  are  about  to 
suggest  would  be  with  language  teaching  in  these  four 
languages.  The  effort  at  improvement  can  then  be 
directed  more  generally  over  the  remainder  of  the  least 
commonly  taught  languages. 

Recommendation : 

Experimental  programs  for  upgrading  campus-based 
language  instruction  should  begin  with  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Russian,  and  Arabic. 


A  COMMON  METRIC  OF  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY 


Problem: 

In  the  academic  training  system,  there  is  now  no 
standardized  way  of  measuring  an  individual's  language 
skills.  This  impedes  efficient  articulation  across  the 
levels  of  training  and  certification  of  an  individual's 
skill  level.  Furthermore,  the  differential  effective¬ 
ness  of  pedagogical  styles  and  teaching  materials  cannot 
be  established. 


We  take  as  fundamental  to  the  notion  of  a  language 
and  area  specialist  that  such  a  specialist  should  have  a 
high  level  of  competency  in  one  or  more  of  the  languages 
of  the  area  in  which  expertise  is  professed.  The 
implication  of  this  simple  premise  is  that  analyses  and 
recommendations  should  start  with  the  production  of 
language  competencies  in  individuals.  Given  the 
partitioning  of  the  academic  system  into  semester, 
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quarter,  or  academic  year  units,  and  with  students 
moving  across  different  levels  of  the  educational  system 
and  often  to  different  sites  for  instruction,  it  is  time 
that  a  way  of  measuring  the  individual's  language 
proficiency  be  devised  that  will  reflect  real  skill 
levels,  not  just  how  many  years  of  language  instruction 
the  student  has  had  and  what  grades  he  received  in  the 
courses. 

Most  discussions  of  resources  for  scarce  language 
instruction  stop  with  the  description  of  course 
offerings  and  enrollments  by  language.  Indeed,  these 
are  the  only  data  currently  available  on  campus-based 
programs;  even  these  are  no  longer  assembled  centrally 
on  an  annual  basis.  However,  we  believe  that  while  such 
programmatic  statistics  were  appropriate  for  the  rapid- 
growth  stage  of  language  and  area  studies,  they  now  tend 
to  mask  an  important  problem  that  must  be  faced.  That 
is,  if  we  put  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  the 
number  of  languages  taught  and  total  enrollments,  the 
crucial  question  relevant  to  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  corps  of  language  and  area  specialists 
is:  how  many  people  are  already  trained  or  are  in  the 
process  of  being  trained  to  high  levels  of  competency  in 
each  language?  We  mean  by  full  competency  not  just  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  (FSl)  level  2--"limited 
working  proficiency" — which  DLI  aims  at,  but  a  closer 
approximation  to  the  full  fluency  that  an  educated 
native  speaker  has. 

The  truth  is  that  we  really  do  not  know  what  the 
actual  level  of  language  competency  of  most  members  of 
the  existing  pool  of  language  and  area  specialists  is, 
whether  at  the  end  of  training  or  later  during  their 
professional  careers.  While  DLI  and  FS I  do  assign 
normalized  test  scores  at  the  end  of  training,  and  while 
there  has  been  some  progress  in  making  the  rating 
systems  in  the  various  services  and  other  branches  of 
the  government  compatible,  there  are  still  deficiencies 
in  record  keeping.  Many  of  the  scores  in  individual 
personnel  records  are  based  on  self-ratings  or  old  test 
scores,  and  for  most  DOD  personnel  there  is  no  record  of 
the  recency  of  either  a  test  or  a  self-rating.  Most 
individuals  are  not  reexamined  in  a  language  unless  they 


choose  to  be.  As  a  consequence,  in  most  cases,  the 
highest  rating  ever  achieved  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
record  forever. 

On  the  academic  side,  the  only  measure  we  have  to 
go  by  is  the  number  of  semesters  or  quarters  during 
which  a  language  has  been  studied,  occasionally  with  an 
indication  of  the  highest  year  level  in  which  a  course 
was  taken.  Within  the  program  itself,  end-of-cour se, 
end-of-year,  or  end-of-training  examinations  tend  to  be 
geared  to  the  actual  material  used  in  the  classrooms  and 
textbooks,  rather  than  to  an  external  criterion  for  the 
students'  skill  level.  Moreover,  even  in  the  current 
system  of  counting  years  and  semesters  spent  in  class, 
there  is  little  evidence  of  integration  across  the 
various  levels  of  instruction.  The  recent  survey  by  the 
Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  (CAL)  of  campus-based 
teaching  programs  in  the  less  commonly  taught  languages 
included  questions  on  the  procedures  used  to  assess 
students'  progress.  The  CAL  findings  are  worth  quoting 
at  length  in  this  respect. 

As  would  be  anticipated,  across  both  course 
levels,  "general  observation  of  student 
performance  during  the  course"  is  the  most 
frequently  cited  assessment  procedure  (99%  of 
the  total  respondents  in  both  instances), 
followed  by  "paper-and-pencil  quizzes  prepared 
by  the  instructor"  (95%  and  91%  for  the 
beginning  and  intermediate  courses, 
respectively)  and  "end-of-term  written 
examination  prepared  independently  by  the 
individual  instructor"  (85%  and  89%).  For 
both  beginning  and  intermediate  levels,  use  of 
an  "end-of-term  written  examination  prepared 
on  a  department-wide  basis  (or  by  individual 
instructors  following  a  specified  department¬ 
wide  model)"  was  infrequently  mentioned  (17% 
and  16%  respectively)...  [emphasis  added). 

Although  the  development  of  proficiency  in 
listening  comprehension  was  judged  by  the 
respondents  as  the  most  important  and  second 
most  important  teaching  objective  for 


beginning  and  intermediate  courses,  only  65% 
of  the  beginning  course  and  55%  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  course  instructors  indicated  that  they 
made  use  of  "a  test  of  listening  comprehen¬ 
sion,  in  which  the  student  must  indicate  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  target  language  as  spoken  by 
the  instructor  or  given  on  a  tape  recording." 
With  respect  to  the  testing  of  speaking  abili¬ 
ty,  the  positive  responses  to  both  "face-to- 
face  speaking  proficiency  interview  such  as 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  (FSl)-type 
interview  or  other  formalized  conversation- 
based  test"  and  to  "a  speaking  test  in  which 
the  student  records  his  or  her  responses  on 
tape"  were  quite  a  bit  higher  (especially  for 
the  former)  than  would  have  been  anticipated. 
For  both  beginning  and  intermediate  courses, 
39%  of  the  responding  instructors  indicated 
that  they  gave  a  "face-to-face  speaking  pro¬ 
ficiency  interview"  of  an  FSI-  or  other 
formalized  type.  Although  the  direct  testing 
of  speaking  proficiency  by  means  of  a  struc¬ 
tured  interview  such  as  that  originally 
developed  by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  has 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years  begun  to  be 
known  to  and  used  to  some  extent  by  the  aca¬ 
demic  community,  this  has  been  for  the  most 
part  within  the  larger-volume  languages 
(principally  French  and  Spanish),  and  would  in 
no  event  approach  the  frequency  of  use  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  response  data.  A  more  appro¬ 
priate  explanation  of  the  survey  results  for 
this  question  is  probably  that  the  question 
was  quite  liberally  interpreted  by  the  respon¬ 
dents  to  include  any  type  of  general  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  students  as  constituting  a 
"proficiency  interview,"  notwithstanding  the 
intended  emphasis  on  highly  formalized  pro¬ 
cedures  in  the  original  question.... 

The  assessment  of  developed  proficiency  in  the 
language  by  means  of  an  "externally-prepared 
standardized  test"  was,  by  all  odds,  the  least 
frequently  reported  testing  procedure  at  both 


beginning  and  intermediate  levels  (32  and  42, 
respectively).  Absolutely  no  use  of  such 
tests  was  reported  for  Western  European, 
Arabic,  Other  East  Asian,  Southeast  Asian,  and 
Sub-Saharan  African  languages  at  the  beginning 
level  and  for  the  same  languages  plus  Other 
East  European,  Other  Middle  East  and  North 
African,  and  South  Asian  at  the  intermediate 
level.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  reflection  of 
the  fact  that,  with  the  known  exceptions  of 
the  Japanese  Proficiency  Test,  developed  in 
1979  through  a  grant  from  the  Japan-U.S. 
Friendship  Commission,  and  the  MLA-Cooperat ive 


Students  in  Russian  (developed  in  1961  and  no 
longer  readily  available),  there  are  currently 
available  no  objective,  non-curriculum  speci¬ 
fic,  standardized  tests  of  functional  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  less  commonly  taught  languages. 
(A  standardized  test  of  listening  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  reading  proficiency  in  Chinese  [and  a 
similar  test  in  Hindi]  is  under  development 
through  a  grant  from  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  but  will  not  be  available  for  general 
use  until  the  Spring  of  1984.)  In  the  absence 


ones.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  staff  members  from 
the  government  language  teaching  schools  have  been  quite 
helpful  in  this  process.  However,  the  ACTFL's  work  to 
date  has  been  largely  with  the  West  European  languages 
taught  by  most  of  its  members,  and  has  been  aimed  at 
creating  refined  gradations  for  the  lower  levels  of 
skills  that  are  characteristic  of  most  high  school  and 
col  lege- lev  el  instruction.  Developing  proficiency 
measures  at  the  advanced  skill  levels  and  in  the  more 
difficult  languages  represents  a  fresh  challenge. 

In  the  course  of  a  major  project  studying  language 
skill  attrition,  fresh  tests  aimed  at  measuring 
advanced-level  proficiencies  in  Arabic,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Hindi  are  being  developed  by  the  staffs  of 
the  overseas  advanced  language  training  centers  in 
Cairo,  Taipei,  and  Tokyo,  the  CAL,  and  staff  from 
several  of  the  Title  VI  centers.  Following  the 
completion  of  tests  designed  to  measure  real-life 
proficiency  in  reading  and  oral  comprehension  plus  oral 
production,  a  series  of  diagnostic  tests  will  be 
developed  for  Arabic,  Chinese,  and  Japanese. 

The  development  of  such  tests  is  only  a  first  step. 
Their  use  as  part  of  the  standard  operating  procedures 
of  a  wide  variety  of  language  teaching  institutions  is 
at  least  as  important  as  the  development  of  the  tests 
themselves.  For  instance,  on  our  campus  visits,  we  were 
surprised  to  see  how  little  use  was  made  of  the  readily 
available  standardized  test  for  the  measurement  of 
proficiency  in  Japanese.  Toward  this  end,  one  of  the 
reasons  for  setting  proficiency  standards  for  admission 
to  and  graduation  from  the  overseas  advanced  language 
training  centers  is  that  they  provide  excellent  points 
of  leverage  to  influence  the  rest  of  the  academic 
training  process  in  the  United  States,  since  the 
graduates  of  the  state-side  programs  compete  for  scarce 
awards  to  attend  the  overseas  programs.  Even  with  this 
leverage,  however,  it  is  essential  that  a  special  effort 
be  made  to  encourage  the  use  of  proficiency  tests  in 
more  of  the  Title  VI  centers.  We  note  that  the 
guidelines  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  competition  for 
Tit.e  VI  center  support  are  a  recognition  of  this 
objective. 


A  further  step  in  the  direction  of  assuring 
widespread  use  of  normed  proficiency  tests  would  be  to 
require  their  use  as  part  of  the  eligibility  for  support 
of  a  Title  VI  center,  and  from  the  student,  some 
evidence  of  accomplishment  according  to  nationally 
accepted  standards  as  a  minimal  requirement  for  federal 
fellowship  support  at  the  advanced  training  level. 
However,  it  is  our  belief  that  unless  and  until  the 
teachers  of  the  less  commonly  taught  languages,  perhaps 
through  their  professional  organizations,  are  committed 
to  the  creation  and  use  of  upper  skill  level  proficiency 
tests,  progress  will  be  slow. 

It  is  difficult  to  overemphasize  the  importance  of 
developing  a  common  metric  geared  to  actual  proficiency 
in  a  language,  a  metric  that  will  not  be  tied  to 
particular  classrooms  or  styles  of  instruction.  Within 
the  armed  servi  ;s  as  well  as  throughout  the  government, 
the  advantaees  of  a  common  metric  are  widely  recognized. 
Indeed,  as  7  differentials  are  increasingly  tied  to 
language  proficiency  scores,  the  development  of  an 
agreed  upon,  relatively  objective  standard  of 
measurement  is  mandatory.  On  the  academic  side,  the 
development  of  a  common  metric  will  make  it  possible  to 
shift  attention  from  the  layering  of  courses  and 
textbooks  to  skill  levels  of  individual  students.  It 
will  also  facilitate  the  movement  of  students  among 
institutions,  including  attendance  at  jointly  managed 
summer  programs,  and  will  enhance  the  employment 
prospects  of  program  graduates  in  non-academic  positions 
since  their  usable  language  competencies  could  be 
measured  and  known. 

A  significant  further  benefit  from  reliable 
measurement  of  proficiency  is  the  possibility  of 
improving  the  teaching  of  languages.  It  would  become 
possible  to  determine,  objectively  instead  of  by  hunch, 
what  aspects  of  various  teaching  methods  actually  work 
in  promoting  maximum  proficiency  for  most  students,  or 
for  particular  kinds  of  students,  including  those  most 
and  least  gifted.  It  is  startling  to  note  that,  to  our 
knowledge,  there  is  no  systematic,  empirical,  compara¬ 
tive  testing  of  the  various  newly  coined  teaching 
methods.  Surely,  some  controlled  classroom  experiments- 


tion  pinpointing  the  effect  of  various  teaching  method¬ 
ologies  would  be  in  order  once  a  common  metric  is  agreed 
upon.  Classroom-oriented  research  on  the  relative  effi¬ 
ciency  of  various  pedagogical  styles  has  just  begun  with 
respect  to  the  commonly  taught  languages;  it  is  still  on 
the  horizon  for  most  of  the  less  commonly  taught  lan¬ 
guages.  For  some  of  the  languages  with  very  few  enroll¬ 
ments,  it  will  be  some  time  before  enough  experience  has 
been  generated  to  norm  a  particular  test,  but  a  begin¬ 
ning  can  be  made  in  the  development  of  behavioral  goals 
and  in  the  creation  of  test  items  so  that  individual 
cases  can  be  accumulated  over  time  and  classrooms  and, 
eventually,  normed  tests  can  be  created. 

The  development  of  a  common  metric  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  pedagogy  is  an  area 
of  common  interest  for  the  two  separate  language  teach¬ 
ing  systems,  that  of  the  DOD  and  that  of  the  campus. 
While  the  purposes,  important  proficiency  domains,  and 
targeted  levels  of  skill  will  differ  within  and  between 
the  two  systems — for  instance,  the  particular  language 
performance  needs  of  cryptographers  differ  from  those  of 
anthropologists  carrying  out  field  research — each  has  a 
stake  in  developing  some  standardized  composite  and 
segmental  measures  of  proficiency  that  will  equate  lan¬ 
guage  skills  across  system  boundaries.  Each  system  has 
a  major  stake  in  using  these  common  metrics  to  determine 
whac  works  best  in  the  classroom  for  particular  lan¬ 
guages,  at  particular  levels,  and  for  particular  pur¬ 
poses. 

Recommendation : 

A  major  effort  should  be  undertaken,  within  both  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  campus-based  teaching 
systems  for  the  less  commonly  taught  languages,  to 
develop  a  common,  proficiency-based  metric.  These 
efforts  should  be  carried  on  in  a  parallel  fashion 
within  the  various  teaching  establishments  to  ensure 
their  maximal  applicability  to  the  particular  needs  of 
each  institution  and  language.  But  efforts  should  be 
coordinated  on  the  government  side  by  a  committee  of  the 
Inter-Agency  Language  Roundtable,  and  on  the  academic 
side  by  existing  coordinating  institutions  and 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Council  of  Teachers 


of  Foreign  Languages,  the  Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics,  and  the  area- specif ic  language  teaching 
organizations  where  expertise  can  be  assembled.  In 
addition,  special  efforts  must  be  made  to  assure  the 
widespread  use  of  existing  tests  and  those  to  be 
developed.  Once  these  measures  are  adopted,  basic 
research  on  the  effectiveness  of  various  teaching 
strategies  needs  to  be  encouraged. 


RAISING  LEVELS  OF  LANGUAGE  COMPETENCY 

Problea: 

High-level  competency  in  the  less  commonly  taught 
languages  is  difficult  to  achieve  and  maintain,  and  the 
number  of  Americans  who  have  done  so  is  too  small.  The 
competency  of  many  presumed  language  and  area 
specialists  is  inadequate.  Too  many  students  are 
graduating  with  too  low  a  level  of  language  competency. 

Language  Competency  in  the  Existing  Pool  of  Specialists 

A  widely  held  claim  has  it  that  Anglo-Saxons  are 
poor  learners  of  other  languages  and  that  among  them, 
Americans  are  the  poorest.  Whatever  the  truth  of  this 
notion,  it  does  appear  to  be  true  that  for  many  in  the 
pool  of  specialists,  both  those  who  were  self-recruited 
after  their  training  was  completed  and  those  whose 
expertise  came  almost  entirely  from  training  and 
subsequent  professional  experience,  language  skills 
could  stand  considerable  improvement. 

To  test  this  proposition,  we  should  have  in  hand 
the  common  metric  mentioned  above  and  some  recent 
evaluation  data  on  a  substantial  number  of  specialists. 
Without  such  data,  it  is  possible  only  to  guess  at  the 
general  level  of  language  competencies  among  specialists 
today.  The  most  recent  comprehensive  data  we  have  are 
self-ratings  in  the  1970  LASR.  At  that  time,  some 
21.1%  of  all  specialists  indicated  that  they  had  no 
language  competency  at  all  with  respect  to  their  world 
area,  and  only  41%  indicated  that  they  could  read  and 
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speak  one  of  the  indigenous  languages  of  the  area 
"easily."  It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  any  progress 
has  been  made  since  1970.  Our  campus  interviews 
indicated  that  some  progress  had  been  made,  but  how  much 
is  quite  uncertain. 

We  do  have  some  spotty  evidence  both  about  the 
current  levels  of  competency  and  about  change  in  those 
levels  over  time.  In  a  survey  conducted  in  1981  as  part 
of  Warren  Eason's  "Dynamic  Inventory  of  Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies  in  the  United  States,"  13.52  of  his 
respondents  reported  no  competency  in  speaking  or 
reading  Russian  (compared  with  5.1%  in  the  197  0  LASR) . 
while  42.3%  reported  that  they  were  fluent  and  26.2% 
were  above  average  in  one  or  more  of  the  languages  of 
the  area  (compared  with  57.1%  in  1970  who  indicated  that 
they  could  read  and  speak  an  area  language  easily).  The 
samples  are  a  bit  different,  of  course,  but  the  percent¬ 
ages  are  probably  not  far  off.^ 

In  South  Asian  studies,  we  have  a  peer  group 
reputational  evaluation,  rather  than  a  self-rating,  of 
South  Asia  scholars  conducted  as  part  of  the  National 
Targets  survey  under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Council 
on  Foreign  Language  and  International  Studies.  In  this 
survey,  it  was  estimated  that  28.6%  of  all  the  South 
Asia  specialists  who  wrote  books,  articles,  or  disserta¬ 
tions,  delivered  scholarly  papers,  or  won  research 
fellowships  were  judged  to  have  no  language  competency.® 
The  proportion  of  those  who  indicated  no  language 
competency  in  the  197  0  survey  was  23.4%.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  whether  the  proportion  with  upper- 
level  skills  has  changed  very  much. 

While  we  have  little  comparable  information  on 
changes  over  time  and  no  cross-sectional  inventory  of 
all  specialists'  competencies  since  the  1970  survey,  we 
do  have  some  information  on  the  self-rated  language 
competencies  of  Russian  and  East  European  specialists 
from  the  data  in  Warren  Eason's  1981  "Dynamic 
Inventory."  Eason  used  a  relative  scale--that  is,  he 
asked  people  to  rate  themselves  vis-a-vis  a  hypothetical 
average  competency  rather  than  give  their  view  of  their 
fluency  against  some  absolute  standard.  Table  2.3 


Language  Speaking  Competencies  of  Soviet 


presents  the  results  of  that  survey  for  each  of  the 
languages  covered. 

The  most  interesting  observation  from  Table  2.3  is 
that  except  for  Russian  and  some  of  the  least  commonly 
taught  languages  where  the  specialists  are  most  likely 
to  be  native  speakers,  a  large  percentage  of  those 
claiming  a  language  competency  put  themselves  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale. 

The  comprehensive  data  from  the  197  0  LASR.  plus 
the  scattered  data  assessing  the  language  competencies 
of  the  existing  pool  of  specialists,  indicate  that  there 
is  a  major  job  to  be  done  to  upgrade  and  sustain  the 
language  skills  among  many  in  the  existing  pool  of 
specialists.  This  issue  will  be  treated  more  fully  in 
the  next  section  of  this  chapter. 

Language  Competency  Among  Program  Graduates 

Let  us  give  the  analysis  an  even  more  pointed 
focus.  Since  we  are  concentrating  on  campus-based 
programs  that  train  language  and  area  specialists,  we 
should  be  especially  concerned  with  the  language 
competencies  of  the  graduates  of  those  programs,  with 
particular  reference  to  those  selected  for  federal 
support  of  their  training,  those  who  held  National 
Defense  Foreign  Language  or  Foreign  Language  and  Area 
Studies  (FLAS)  fellowships.  Recently,  the  Rand 
Corporation  conducted  a  survey  of  graduates  of  the 
programs  who  had  held  FLAS  fellowships  between  1968  and 
1979.  Among  the  data  collected  were  self-ratings  as  to 
language  competencies.  There  are  still  some  in  this 
group  (10.7%)  who  learned  their  language  as  children, 
but  almost  all  (94.8%)  had  studied  the  language  in  the 
United  States. 9 

In  many  ways,  these  data  are  more  interesting  than 
the  data  on  the  cross-section  of  specialists,  since  they 
represent  the  competencies  at  the  end  of  training  for 
those  specialists  trained  in  federally  supported  centers 
who  themselves  received  federal  fellowships  to  become 
language  and  area  specialists.  They  should,  accord- 


ingly,  represent  those  students  out  of  all  the  center 
graduates  who  most  closely  approximated  the  ideal  spe¬ 
cialist. 

The  1983  Rand  survey  asked  respondents  to  rate 
themselves  at  one  of  five  skill  levels  for  their  most 
proficient  language,  ranging  from  1  (an  ability  to  use 
the  language  with  great  difficulty  or  not  at  all)  to  5 
(quite  easily).  Each  respondent  rated  his  ability  to 
use  his  most  proficient  language  effectively  in  each  of 
the  three  general  skills — reading,  writing,  and  speak¬ 
ing.  The  Rand  survey  showed  that  one  in  seven  respond¬ 
ents  ( 1 5.3%)  checked  one  of  the  boxes  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale  (a  score  of  1  to  3)  when  asked  to  indicate 
if  they  could  read  their  most  proficient  language  of  the 
area;  that  is,  they  could  use  the  language  to  read  only 
with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  As  many  as  one  in  four 
(24.3%)  did  so  with  respect  to  speaking;  almost  half 
(47.4%)  put  themselves  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  for 
writing. 

These  general  skill  ratings  are  a  bit  crude,  how¬ 
ever,  and  one  can  get  a  more  finely  graduated  rating  by 
looking  at  self-evaluation  of  the  ability  to  perform 
particular  tasks  at  the  end  of  training.  Each  respond¬ 
ent  was  asked  to  rate  his  ability  to  perform  five  spe¬ 
cific  tasks:  1)  teaching  a  course  in  the  language;  2) 
understanding  a  native  speaker;  3)  giving  simple  auto¬ 
biographical  information;  4)  explaining  a  position  on  a 
controversial  topic;  and  5)  describing  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Those  who  marked  their  performance  as 
"use  with  difficulty"  down  to  "not  at  all"  comprised 
15.4%  when  asked  whether  they  could  give  autobiographi¬ 
cal  information;  24.6%  for  understanding  a  native 
speaker;  42.1%  for  conducting  fieldwork;  54.2%  for  sup¬ 
porting  a  controversial  position;  56.2%  for  describing 
the  role  of  Congress  in  the  American  political  system; 
and  64.3%  for  teaching  in  the  language.^  If  these 
self-ratings  are  to  be  believed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  FLAS  graduates  will  have  only  to  give  name,  rank, 
and  serial  number  and  understand  the  reply.  Any  active 
production  skills  are  performed  "with  difficulty." 

It  is  impossible  to  know  precisely  what  these 
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ratings  mean,  but  experience  with  these  kinds  of  scales 
tells  us  that  such  statements  of  one's  own  language 
competency  tend  to  be  a  bit  optimistic.  We  believe  that 
an  objective  measure  would  indicate  even  more  clearly 
that  a  substantial  number  of  students  training  to  be 
language  and  area  specialists  graduate  with  relatively 
modest  language  competency.  However,  if  one  takes  the 
self-ratings  at  face  value  and  believes  that  a  primary 
purpose  of  language  and  area  studies  programs  is  to 
produce  a  cadre  of  people  with  a  high  level  of  skill  in 
one  or  more  of  the  languages  of  the  various  areas  of  the 
world,  it  is  clear  that  in  at  least  some  of  the  area 
studies  groups,  there  is  much  work  yet  to  be  done.  This 
is  the  same  impression  we  got  from  virtually  all  of  the 
personnel  officers  doing  the  hiring  in  business  or  in 
the  intelligence  community.  Except  perhaps  for  West 
European  languages,  the  common  complaint  was  that  the 
language  competencies  brought  to  their  jobs  by  a  great 
many  of  the  graduates  of  the  campus-based  programs 
needed  substantial  upgrading  before  becoming  fully  func¬ 
tional  . 

We  noted  earlier  that  the  level  of  language  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  various  area  studies  groups  differed  sub¬ 
stantially.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  these  differences 
show  themselves  is  in  the  level  of  language  skill  that 
is  acceptable  for  professional  status  in  the  field. 
Where  the  implicit  standard  of  acceptable  language  com¬ 
petency  is  low,  as  in  South  Asian  studies  or  African 
studies,  the  pool  of  individuals,  both  in  and  out  of 
government,  who  identify  themselves  as  area  experts  or 
who  publish  scholarly  work  on  that  part  of  the  world 
will  contain  many  people  with  no  language  skills  or  very 
low-level  ones. 

The  substantial  number  of  people  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  self-rating  scale  is  not  surprising  when  we  look 
at  the  limited  levels  of  instruction  at  which  courses 
are  offered  in  most  languages  and  most  programs.  Once 
again,  one  should  keep  in  mind  the  sharp  differences 
among  area  study  groups.  However,  for  most  languages, 
there  is  just  no  training  available  in  the  upper-level 
language  skills  aside  from  reading  courses  in  literature 
and  tutorials.  Interviews  on  our  campus  visits  indi- 
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cated  that  in  many  cases,  these  advanced-level  tutorials 
amounted  to  little  beyond  assigned  readings.  We  could 
not  find  any  explicit  technology  or  teaching  materials 
in  use  outside  of  the  overseas  centers  that  take 
students  to  a  very  high  level  of  fluency.  Since,  in 
many  area  studies  groups,  few  students  get  much  beyond 
the  intermediate  level  in  any  event,  to  quote  a  common 
response  in  India,  "the  question  did  not  arise." 

Appendix  E  presents  for  each  language  within  each 
world  area  study  group  the  percentage  of  enrollments 
that  fell  in  the  first-  or  second-year,  the  third-year, 
or  the  fourth-year  or  higher  courses  in  our  sample  of  39 
Title  VI  programs.  Clearly,  only  in  the  major  languages 
do  many  people  get  beyond  the  first  two  years  of 
instruction. 

The  same  phenomena  show  up  when  we  analyze  indivi¬ 
dual  student  records.  We  examined  the  transcripts, 
without  the  names  attached,  of  all  of  the  applicants  for 
dissertation-year  fellowships  under  Title  VI  for  1 9 83— 
84,  some  344  applicants  in  all.  They  comprise  a  sample 
of  students  completing  their  training  and  going  to  the 
field  for  their  research.  Table  2.4  indicates  for  each 
area  studies  group  the  number  of  students  whose  highest- 
level  course  in  any  of  the  enumerated  modern  languages 
fell  at  particular  levels  of  instruction.  Only  one 
language  was  tabulated  for  each  student,  so  that  the 
enumerations  indicate  what  are  presumably  the  highest 
proficiency  levels  attained  during  graduate-level 
cour  sework. 

The  level  of  development  of  the  area  studies  groups 
is  clearly  evident  in  these  figures,  with  only  one 
student  in  South  Asian  studies  and  two  in  African 
studies  getting  beyond  the  third  year.  We  have  not 
included  classical  languages  in  this  particular  tabula¬ 
tion,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  a  fair  amount  of 
graduate  study,  particularly  at  the  advanced  level, 
includes  enrollments  in  classical  and  literary  lan¬ 
guages.  For  instance,  half  of  all  of  the  graduate 
credit  hours  in  language  studies  reported  by  students  in 
South  Asian  studies  were  in  Sanskrit.  In  East  Asian 
studies  and  Arabic,  however,  the  study  of  classical 
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Table  2.4 


Number  of  1983  Title  VI  Dissertation  Year  Applicants 
by  Highest  Year  Enrolled  in  Language 
Course  During  Graduate  Training 


1ST  YR  2ND  YR  3RD  YR  4TH  YR 


LANGUAGE 

AFRICA 

Afrikaans 

- 

1 

Bambara 

1 

2 

Fulfulde 

- 

1 

Hausa 

- 

4 

Shona 

- 

2 

Swahil i 

7 

3 

2 

Xhosa 

- 

1 

1 

Zulu 

1 

1 

1 


1 


Note:  French  and  German  courses  were  not  counted. 


Sample  size:  63  applicants  in  AF,  of  which  27  took 
AF  language  instruction. 


EAST  ASIA 

Chinese  235  5 

Japanese  7  -  10  14 

Sample  size:  58  applicants  in  EA,  of  which  44  took 
EA  language  instruction. 


Note:  In  cases  where  the  highest  level  attained  by 

a  single  person  was  attained  in  two  languages,  that 


Table  2.4  (continued) 


Number  of  1983  Title  VI  Dissertation  Year  Applicants 
by  Highest  Year  Enrolled  in  Language 
Course  During  Graduate  Training 


1ST  YR  2ND  YR  3RD  YR  4TH  YR 


LANGUAGE 


EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  USSR 


Bulgarian 
Hungarian 
Polish  1 

Romanian  1 

Russian 
Slovak 

Serbo-Croatian  - 


1 

1 

2 

3  4 

1 

2  2 


1 

10 

1 


EE 


Sample 

language 


size:  31  applicants  in 
instruction. 


EE, 


of  which  27  took 


LATIN  AMERICA 


Spanish  4 
Portuguese  3 
Quechua  1 


1 

3 

2 


3 

2 

1 


4 

5 


Sample 
LA  language 


size:  82  applicants  in  LA, 
instruction. 


of  which  28  took 


Note:  In  cases  where  the  highest  level  attained  by 
a  single  person  was  attained  in  two  languages,  that 
person  was  counted  twice. 
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Table  2.4  (continued) 


Number  of  1983  Title  VI  Dissertation  Year  Applicants 
by  Highest  Year  Enrolled  in  Language 
Course  During  Graduate  Training 


1ST  YR 


2ND  YR  3RD  YR  4TH  YR 


LANGUAGE 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Arabic 

3 

4 

1 

Hebrew 

1 

- 

- 

Persian 

1 

- 

1 

Turkish 

4 

- 

1 

Greek 

1 

“ 

Sample 

size:  25  applicants  in 

ME, 

of 

which  15 

took 

ME  language 

instruction. 

SOUTH  ASIA 

Bengal i 

- 

1 

- 

Hindi/Urdu 

6 

2 

- 

Tibetan 

- 

2 

1 

Tamil 

4 

2 

- 

Sample 

size:  30  applicants  in 

SA, 

of 

which  16 

took 

SA  language 

instruction. 

Note: 

In  cases  where  the  highest 

level  attained  by 

a  single  person  was  attained  in 

two 

languages, 

that 

person  was  ■ 

counted  twice. 
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Table  2.4  (continued) 


Number  of  1983  Title  VI  Dissertation  Year  Applicants 
by  Highest  Year  Enrolled  in  Language 
Course  During  Graduate  Training 


1ST  YR 


2ND  YR  3RD  YR 


4TH  YR 


LANGUAGE 

Indonesian 

Javanese 

Thai 

Tagalog 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
2  2 
1 


Sample  size:  27  applicants  in  SE,  of  which  13  took 
SE  language  instruction. 


WESTERN  EUROPE 

French  2-1 

German  1 

Sample  size:  8  applicants  in  WE;  of  which  4  took  WE 
language  instruction. 

Note:  In  cases  where  the  highest  level  attained  by 
a  single  person  was  attained  in  two  languages,  that 
person  was  counted  twice. 
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form 8  of  Che  language  usually  appears  in  Che  cabulaCions 
as  f  our  Ch- year- lev  el  courses. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  flaws  in  chis  kind  of 
Cabulacion.  To  Che  exCenC  possible,  we  have  excluded 
natives  of  Che  area  who  would  noc  have  Co  cake  language 
courses.  Tide  VI  no  longer  requires  such  craining  for 
Che  award  of  a  fellowship  so  that  naCive  speakers  can 
apply.  Second,  if  we  had  some  record  of  individual 
proficiency  level,  we  would  noC  have  Co  depend  upon 
semesCers  and  years  scudied. 

We  are  also  aware  chac  chis  Cabulacion  is  an  under 
enumeraCion  of  Che  CoCal  language  Craining  of  sCudents. 
Some  of  chem,  particularly  in  Soviet  and  East  European 
and  Latin  American  studies,  will  have  taken  a  substan¬ 
tial  amounc  of  their  language  Craining  as  undergraduates 
and  may  be  taking  only  second  languages  as  graduate 
sCudents.  Others  will  attend  one  of  Che  overseas 
advanced  language  training  centers  where  intensive 
advanced  language  training  is  available.  This  kind  of 
training  can  significantly  raise  a  student's  language 
competency . 

We  have  no  equivalent  data  for  students  in  other 
area  studies  groups,  but  in  Arabic  and  Japanese,  the 
most  accomplished  students  on  the  average  tend  to  reach 
an  FSI  1+  level  at  the  end  of  their  state-side  training, 
and  the  combination  of  domestic  and  overseas  training 
may  bring  them  up  to  an  FSI  2+  or  3  level.  Overseas 
advanced  language  training  centers  for  other  area 
studies  groups  will  differ  in  their  effectiveness, 
largely  reflecting  the  level  of  development  of  language 
teaching  we  mentioned  earlier  for  each  particular  area 
studies  group.  For  instance,  while  there  are  no  hard 
data  to  substantiate  this,  our  impression  is  that  most 
students  are  admitted  to  the  program  in  Hindi  after 
only  two  years  of  domestic  study;  the  equivalent  FSI 
level  at  entry  would  be  well  below  2,  and  progress 
beyond  2  at  the  end  of  the  training  would  occur  only 
occasionally.  In  African  studies,  organized  overseas 
centers  tend  to  operate  irregularly  at  best,  and  a 
number  of  applicants  for  Title  VI  dissertation  fellow¬ 
ships  propose  to  conduct  their  field  research  in 


English,  in  French,  or  through  an  interpreter.  These 
are  perfectly  legitimate  research  strategies,  but  may 
not  be  appropriate  at  the  end  of  the  training  process 
for  students  planning  to  be  language  and  area  experts. 

While  the  overseas  advanced  language  training 
centers  help,  only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
students  training  to  be  specialists  can  attend  such 
centers.  The  1983  Rand  survey  reported  that  only  half 
of  the  FLAS  graduates  went  abroad  for  training,  and 
there  are  no  effective  overseas  language  training 
centers  in  most  of  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  non- 
Arab  Middle  East.  We  note  that  military  personnel 
training  to  be  Foreign  Area  Officers  are  routinely  sent 
abroad  for  topping  off  their  language  training.  We  also 
note  that  federal  support  for  the  academic  overseas 
language  training  centers  is  uncertain.  They  are  sup¬ 
ported  in  part  by  student  fees  and  dues  paid  by  partici¬ 
pating  institutions.  Federal  support  is  largely  through 
Title  VI,  but  it  has  to  be  squeezed  within  the  general 
category  of  "overseas  proj  ects, "  where  it  competes  with 
a  number  of  other  uses  of  the  funds  budgeted.  Surely 
more  generous,  longer-term,  specially  earmarked  funding 
is  required,  and  the  use  of  the  overseas  centers  needs 
to  be  more  fully  integrated  into  the  language  training 
sequence  for  more  students. 

In  general,  then,  the  evidence  indicates  that  at 
least  in  several  of  the  area  studies  groups,  many 
students  are  acquiring  a  modest  level  of  language  skills 
in  the  course  of  their  training  and  in  all  area  studies 
groups,  some  students  are.  Fu  .aermore,  there  are  few 
domestic  programs  that  bring  their  students  very  high  on 
the  competency  scale. 


Length  of  Time  Required  to  Learn  a  Language 

The  task  of  significantly  raising  the  level  of 
language  skill  among  those  training  to  be  language  and 
area  specialists  is  immense,  particularly  for  the  area 
studies  groups  where  the  level  of  skill  is  now  low. 
Several  years  ago,  a  carefully  designed  eight-nation 
survey  of  thousands  of  learners  of  French  demonstrated 
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that  the  aspect  of  language  training  that  surpassed  all 
others  in  importance  in  determining  the  skill  of  the 
speaker  was  the  time  spent  in  learning  the  language.^ 
Many  academics  do  not  realize  that  the  time  and  effort 
required  to  bring  to  near-fluency  one's  knowledge  of  the 
difficult  languages  is  very  great,  and  the  proficiency 
required  to  move  up  each  step  on  the  FSI  scale  increases 
geometrically. 

The  government  language  teaching  institutions  use  a 
sliding  scale  to  get  some  rough  indication  of  the  time 
required  to  reach  an  FSI  level  2,  their  target  basic 
level  of  competency,  using  the  training  techniques  and 
format  of  these  institutions.  Working  intensively — that 
is,  about  six  hours  a  day  for  five  days  a  week--they 
estimate  that  in  Category  I  languages,  such  as  French, 
Spanish,  or  Italian  (see  Table  2.2  for  the  assignment  of 
particular  languages  to  categories),  it  takes  28  to  34 
weeks  of  training  to  bring  most  students  to  level  2 
proficiency.  For  Category  II  languages,  it  takes  38  to 
48  weeks;  for  Category  III  languages,  50  to  76  weeks; 
and  for  the  most  difficult,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Arabic, 
and  Korean,  50  to  102  weeks. 

To  put  it  another  way,  according  to  government 
estimates,  it  takes  on  the  average  840  hours  of  class 
time  for  the  first  category,  about  1,140  hours  for  the 
second  category,  about  1,800  hours  for  the  third  cate¬ 
gory,  and  about  2,400  hours  for  the  most  difficult 
languages  in  full-time  intensive  programs. 

To  translate  this  into  part-time  training  terms — 
the  norm  for  academia — direct  mathematical  calculation 
based  on  hours  of  classwork  would,  of  course,  not  be 
valid,  but  there  is  no  question  that  it  would  take  many 
years  of  training  to  reach  a  comparable  level  of  profi¬ 
ciency  in  classes  that  meet  only  a  few  hours  per  week. 
In  fact,  in  the  Category  IV  languages,  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  this  level  would  ever  be  reached  in 
the  typical  university  program. 

As  with  the  categorization  of  individual  languages 
by  level  of  difficulty,  we  make  no  claim  for  the  preci¬ 
sion  of  these  estimates.  Gifted  students  and  gifted 
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teachers  will  undoubtedly  shorten  the  time  as  dull  ones 
will  lengthen  it.  Moreover,  different  classroom  formats 
and  scheduling  may  shorten  or  lengthen  the  time  re¬ 
quired.  We  do  believe,  however,  that  they  present  rough 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  classroom  time  required  to 
bring  a  student  to  a  minimal  level  of  competency.  We 
will  address  in  the  next  section  the  implications  of 
these  time  demands  for  the  organization  of  language 
instruction  on  campus. 

Unfortunately,  even  these  time  investments  do  not 
bring  a  student  even  close  to  native  fluency,  which  on 
the  Inter-Agency  Language  Roundtable  scale  is  a  level  5 
and  is  almost  never  achieved  by  someone  other  than  a 
native  speaker.  A  level  2,  which  is  the  goal--if  not 
universally  achieved — of  DLI  training,  seems  a  rather 
minimal  goal  for  domestic  training  in  the  less  commonly 
taught  languages.  Here  is  the  standard  definition  of 
level  2  proficiency: 

Able  to  satisfy  routine  social  demands  and 
limited  work  requirements.  Can  handle  routine 
work-related  interactions  that  are  limited  in 
scope.  In  more  complex  and  sophisticated  work- 
related  tasks,  language  usage  generally  dis¬ 
turbs  the  native  speaker.  Can  handle  with 
confidence,  but  not  with  facility,  most  nor¬ 
mal,  high  frequency  social  conversational 
situations  including  extensive,  but  casual 
conversation  about  current  events,  as  well  as 
work,  family,  and  autobiographical  informa¬ 
tion.  The  S-2  can  get  the  gist  of  most  every¬ 
day  conversations  but  has  some  difficulty 
understanding  native  speakers  in  situations 
that  require  specialized  or  sophisticated 
knowledge.  The  S-2's  utterances  are  minimally 
cohesive.  Linguistic  structure  is  usually  not 
very  elaborate  and  not  thoroughly  controlled; 
errors  are  frequent.  Vocabulary  use  is  appro¬ 
priate  for  high  frequency  utterances,  but 
unusual  or  imprecise  elsewhere. 

Adding  a  year  of  training  at  the  overseas  centers 
should  bring  the  student  at  a  minimum  to  a  level  3  —  that 
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is,  the  base  level  of  general  professional  proficiency. 
Beyond  that,  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  required  to 
move  a  student  closer  to  native  fluency  increases  geo¬ 
metrically  with  each  point  on  the  scale. 

Without  FSI-like  measures  for  evaluating 
proficiency  of  campus-trained  students,  we  have  no  idea 
of  how  many  specialists  or  graduating  students  reach 
these  levels.  Looking  at  the  number  of  years  of  course 
work  actually  completed  by  the  sample  of  Title  VI  dis- 
serta cion-year  fellowship  students,  many  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  But  there  is  nowhere  to  go.  As  we 
indicated  earlier,  it  is  precisely  in  the  provision  of 
the  upper-level  courses  that  would  take  students  to  this 
high  level  of  skill  that  on-campus  training  is  least 
well  developed. 

Accordingly,  the  solution  has  to  be  both  in 
enhanced  teaching  facilities  and  in  giving  students  the 
time  required  to  gain  higher  levels  of  proficiency. 
While  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  all  students  can  or 
should  invest  the  amount  of  time  required  to  gain  the 
higher  levels  of  proficiency,  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  at  least  the  most  gifted  subset  of  students  can  be 
expected  to  achieve  high  levels  of  language  skill,  and 
the  facilities  will  be  made  available  to  allow  them  to 
do  so. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  establish  a 
higher  level  of  minimal  acceptable  language  competency 
for  a  larger  proportion  of  students  training  to  be 
specialists,  certainly  for  the  bulk  of  those  receiving 
federal  support  for  that  purpose.  In  the  next  chapter, 
we  will  be  recommending  a  two-tier  system  of  federal 
fellowships,  one  tier  administered  through  the  centers 
for  entry-level  training,  the  other  on  a  national  com¬ 
petitive  basis  for  that  subset  of  students  who  will  go 
on  to  become  truly  advanced  specialists.  If  such  a 
system  is  adopted,  it  would  seem  appropriate  to  tie 
continued  support  at  each  level  to  demonstrated  language 
proficiency  measured  in  the  common  metric,  and,  as  we 
will  note,  to  extend  the  duration  of  fellowship  support 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  student  to  achieve  the 
appropriate  levels  of  competency. 


Chapter  2 


We  have  no  cross-sectional  information,  either 
objective  or  self-rated,  for  people  holding  language- 
related  posts  in  the  DOD  or  other  sections  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  What  the  self-ratings  currently  on  the  person¬ 
nel  records  mean  is  anyone's  guess.  The  general  inven¬ 
tories  of  language  and  area  specialists  compiled  by 
academics  usually  include  some  government  personnel,  and 
they  tend  to  differ  in  what  they  show  to  be  the  rela¬ 
tive  competencies  of  government  and  academic  personnel. 
The  enumeration  of  non-academics  in  Eason's  "Dynamic 
Inventory"  is  undoubtedly  less  comprehensive  and  less 
representative  than  for  academics.  In  particular,  those 
employed  in  active  intelligence  operations,  especially 
the  cryptographers  who  would  not  consider  themselves 
area  experts,  would  be  unlikely  to  appear  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  mailing  list  or  to  return  questionnaires  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  or  Slavic 
Studies,  which  sponcored  Eason's  study.  Nonetheless,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  on  Eason's  five-point  scale 
from  minimal  proficiency  to  near-native  fluency  in 
spoken  Russian,  the  government  employees  rated  them¬ 
selves  higher  than  the  academic  specialists  (a  mean 
score  of  3.16  for  academics,  compared  with  3.22  for  the 
government  employees).  However,  government  employees  in 
the  sample  rated  lower  in  reading  and  writing  skills 
(3.97  and  2.78  for  the  academics,  and  3.87  and  2.65  for 
government  employees). 

Aside  from  these  fragmentary  findings,  we  can  as¬ 
sume  that  the  lower  range  of  skills  among  specialists  is 
probably  less  well  represented  among  language- r el evant 
intelligence  personnel  than  among  academics.  The  DL I 
aims  for  an  FSI  level  2  upon  graduation  from  its  school; 
the  National  Security  Agency  has  an  entrance  requirement 
of  a  level  2  on  its  own  scale.  It  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prising,  however,  if  the  incidence  of  upper  skill  levels 
in  the  full  range  of  competencies  among  DOD  personnel, 
particularly  among  those  whose  language  competency  came 
entirely  from  agency  training,  were  fairly  low. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  concern  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  cadre  of  specialists  with  near-native  fluency 
in  the  languages  is  a  problem  shared  by  both  the  acade¬ 
mic  and  the  government  teaching  programs.  A  collaoora- 
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tive  look  at  the  technologies  for  language  skill  up¬ 
grading  and  sustenance  at  the  higher  levels  is  surely  in 
order. 

Recc—snds  t  ion : 

The  next  stage  of  development  in  language  and  area 
studies  should  include  specific  measures  to  raise  the 
general  standard  of  language  competencies  throughout  the 
field,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  best  students,  provide 
both  the  time  and  the  facilities  for  truly  advanced 
language  competencies  to  be  acquired.  As  a  goal,  all 
students  accepted  for  the  most  advanced  language  and 
area  training  should  show  by  performance  on  a  standard 
proficiency  test  a  minimal  level  2  proficiency.  For 
some  area  studies  groups,  this  may  require  an  interim 
transitional  stage  to  allow  time  for  approaching  that 
norm,  but  goals  should  be  set  now. 

Continuous  and  more  extensive  funding  should  be  provided 
to  support  existing  overseas  advanced  language  training 
centers,  and  to  enable  more  students  to  attend  them.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  establish  such  facilities  in 
world  areas  where  they  do  not  now  exist. 

A  collaborative  effort  involving  both  academic  and  gov¬ 
ernment  language  teachers  should  be  launched  to  develop 
satisfactory  teaching  technologies  for  raising  listening 
and  speaking  proficiency  to  the  higher  skill  levels. 


SERVING  DIVERSE  CLIENTELES 

Problem: 

Too  little  is  known  about  ways  in  which  language 
learning  styles  and  needs  of  individuals  are  best 
matched  with  pedagogical  approaches.  It  is  fairly 
certain  that  the  format  and  timing  of  present  campus- 
based  instruction  is  optimal  for  only  a  limited  group  of 
learners,  mainly  initial  learners. 

As  we  noted  earlier,  almost  all  teaching  of  the 
uncommonly  taught  languages  on  campuses  takes  place  in 


regular  semester  or  quarter  courses,  is  carried  out  in  a 
classroom  setting,  and  meets  a  few  times  a  week  during 
the  academic  year,  with  most  if  not  all  of  the  students 
pursuing  undergraduate  or  graduate  degrees.  All  gov¬ 
ernment  language  training  of  which  we  are  aware — except 
perhaps  for  training  at  the  military  academies,  where 
the  organization  of  education  approximates  most  closely 
that  of  otner  colleges  and  universities--is  for  adult 
learners  beyond  their  normal  student  stage,  is  inten¬ 
sive,  takes  up  the  bulk  of  a  working  day,  usually  six 
hours,  and  is  continuous,  with  the  overall  length  of 
time  spent  varying  by  the  need  of  the  student  for  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  competency  and  by  the  level  of  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  language. 

The  various  proprietary  language  schools  that  pri¬ 
marily  serve  businessmen  and  other  individuals  planning 
a  trip  abroad  offer  both  formats  of  instruction,  the 
stretched-out  format  typical  of  the  academic  setting  and 
the  quick  intensive  format  of  the  government;  they  tend 
to  concentrate  on  lower  levels  of  competency  that  the 
needs  and  time  constraints  of  their  clients  make  neces¬ 
sary.  Missionary  language  training,  such  as  that  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Mormon  Missionary  Training  Center  in 
Provo,  Utah,  lies  somewhere  in  between  the  proprietary 
and  government  teaching  systems,  and  the  staffing  of 
their  programs  presents  special  problems. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  no  intensive 
language  instruction  being  carried  out.  The  survey  by 
CAL  reported  that  "23Z  of  the  departments  teaching  the 
uncommonly  taught  languages  reported  that  'intensive' 
language  courses  (defined  as  3  or  more  hours  per  day  of 
instruction)  were  being  offered  in  their  department. 
Our  site  visits  indicated,  however,  that  these  were 
overstatements.  A  number  of  them  referred  to  special 
summer  rather  than  academic-year  courses.  Many  of  these 
three-hour  classes  met  only  two  or  three  times  a  week 
and  included  language  laboratory  time.  In  a  great  many 
cases,  the  term  "intensive"  was  apparently  interpreted 
to  mean  oral-aural  drill  sessions  and  tutorials,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  classroom  time  spent.  Moreover,  the  trend 
is  downward.  To  adjust  to  the  claims  on  students'  time 
by  the  departments  of  their  disciplinary  major  and  other 


substantive  courses  on  the  area,  language  courses  have 
had  to  contract  into  a  regular  course  slot — that  is, 
three  to  five  contact  hours  per  week. 

Intensive  language  programs — where  the  bulk  of  the 
working  day,  each  day  of  the  week,  for  a  full  semester 
or  year,  is  spent  on  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the 
language — are  extremely  rare  in  American  academic  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  most  fully  developed  of  these  are  the  Full- 
Year  Asian  Language  Concentration  (FALCON)  programs  at 
Cornell  University.  In  these  programs,  the  first  full 
year  of  a  student's  language  training  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Japanese  or  Chinese--or  an  academic  year  for 
Indonesian — thus  removing  the  student  from  the  counter¬ 
pressures  of  other  instructional  objectives  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  solid  start  for  the  rest  of  his  language 
training. 

The  success  of  a  program  like  Cornell's  FALCON 
depends  upon  a  number  of  special  features:  the  skill 
and  dedication  of  a  set  of  highly  trained  teachers,  both 
native  speakers  and  American  pedagogical  linguists;  a 
sufficient  number  of  highly  motivated  students  whose 
intention  of  acquiring  expertise  on  a  country  is  clear; 
the  development  of  special  teaching  materials  and  class¬ 
room  technologies;  a  battery  of  tests  to  measure  an 
individual's  progress  in  mastering  the  language  at  nu¬ 
merous  points  in  the  training;  and  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  university  and  faculty  to  make  the  arrange¬ 
ment  administratively  and  financially  possible.  These 
are  formidable  requirements  and  explain  in  part  why  this 
model,  which  seems  so  natural  a  format  for  many  of  the 
less  commonly  taught  languages,  has  not  been  more  widely 
copied.  A  further  extremely  serious  problem  is  the 
dearth  of  fellowship  support  available  to  students  wish¬ 
ing  to  enroll  in  the  FALCON  programs. 

In  view  of  our  comments  earlier  about  what  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  to  be  the  amount  of  classroom  time  re¬ 
quired  to  achieve  a  minimal  level  of  competency, 
particularly  in  the  most  difficult  languages,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  periods  of  intensive  language  training  would 
appear  to  be  essential.  Summer  or  semester-long 
sessions  may  suffice  for  languages  at  the  lower  level  of 


difficulty,  but  for  the  most  difficult,  year-long  pro¬ 
grams  vould  seem  to  be  required.  We  believe  that  the 
requisite  funding  and  effort  should  be  invested  to  sup¬ 
port  such  intensive  language  instruction  in  a  number  of 
places  and  for  a  number  of  languages. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  a  priori  theorizing  about 
the  relative  merits  of  one  or  another  teaching  strategy 
and  format,  but  many  important  questions  remain 
unanswered.  For  instance,  does  the  full-time,  intensive 
training — whether  the  government's  or  on  the  campus-- 
involve  a  lot  of  wasted  "down  time,"  in  terms  of  both 
sustainable  classroom  attention  levels  and  the  absorp¬ 
tive  capacity  of  students,  ultimately  limiting  the 
effective  training  time?  Conversely,  does  the  academic 
system's  slow  pace  and  sporadic  learning  sequence,  often 
interrupted  by  a  pause  of  a  quarter  of  each  year  in  the 
summer,  almost  guarantee  a  very  slow  accumulation  of 
skills?  And,  in  both  systems,  are  there  ages  or  levels 
of  linguistic  learning  aptitude  at  which  effective 
learning  to  a  full  competency  is  very  difficult  for 
most  learners? 

There  are  many  strongly  held  beliefs  on  these  mat¬ 
ters  within  the  language  teaching  profession,  but  little 
empirical  evidence.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  these 
various  teaching  formats  and  styles  have  never  been 
subjected  to  a  careful,  side-by-side  evaluation  to 
determine  what  works  best  for  what  kinds  of  students,  in 
what  languages,  at  what  levels  of  competency,  and  with 
what  time  constraints  and  costs.  We  believe  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  national  interest  that  these  compara¬ 
tive  evaluation  studies  be  undertaken  cooperatively 
between  government  and  academic  language  teaching  insti¬ 
tutions,  and,  if  they  so  desire,  the  proprietary  and 
missionary  teaching  schools. 

Even  within  the  academic  system,  however,  there  are 
a  number  of  different  kinds  of  learners  and  learning 
situations  for  which  the  present  format  is  certainly 
less  than  optimal.  We  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  that  our  campus-based  resource  for 
teaching  the  less  commonly  taught  languages  should  ex¬ 
pand  its  capacity  to  serve  those  learners  and  to  create 


new  learning  situations.  We  further  believe  that  this 
is  an  area  of  great  mutual  interest  between  the  academic 
community  and  the  000  and  other  government  agencies, 
and,  in  particular,  that  there  are  materials  and  techno¬ 
logies  already  in  use  on  the  government  side  that  should 
be  shared  with  academics.  Indicated  below  are  some 
examples  of  the  needs  and  new  clienteles  that  should  be 
served. 


competencies.  It  is  generally  typical  of  the  American 
language  education  system  that  all  of  the  attention  and 
effort  is  concentrated  on  the  initial  learning  of  a 
language;  there  is  comparatively  little  attention  given 
to  later  upgrading  or  sustaining  those  skills  once 
gained.  To  the  extent  that  the  nation  turns  more  and 
more  to  a  steady-state  maintenance  of  the  existing  stock 
of  specialists  rather  than  to  continual  influxes  of  new 
specialists,  a  point  we  will  turn  to  later,  careful 
attention  has  to  be  given  to  language  skill  maintenance 
and  upgrading  of  professionals  already  in  the  field. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  for  scholars  whose  trips 
to  the  field,  the  major  current  opportunity  for  employ¬ 
ing  and  refurbishing  oral  language  skills,  are  governed 
by  the  rhythm  of  sabbaticals.  Seven  years  is  ample  time 
for  even  peak-level  language  skills  to  fray  at  the 
edges. 

Fortunately,  some  progress  is  being  made  in  this 
matter.  A  major  national  research  project  has  been 
under  way  for  several  years  to  try  to  determine  which 
skills  and  to  what  degree  particular  language  skills  are 
lost  over  what  period  of  disuse.  To  date,  these  efforts 
have  been  confined  to  Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Hindi,  and  have  used  as  their  data  tests  and  retests  of 
graduates  of  overseas  advanced  language  training 
centers.  Having  helped  to  create  new  high-level  profi¬ 
ciency  tests  in  collaboration  with  these  centers,  that 
project  is  in  the  process  of  developing  language  skill 
attrition-oriented  diagnostic  tests  that  will  enable 
programs  to  test  accurately  a  professional's  skills  at 
the  point  of  entry  so  that  targeted  teaching  materials 
and  methods  can  be  created. 


The  problem  of  language  skill  attrition  is  as 
pervasive  throughout  the  government  as  in  the  academic 
world.  Indeed,  we  note  that  there  are  skill  maintenance 
programs  in  operation  in  a  number  of  government  institu¬ 
tions,  although  we  have  not  seen  what  these  consist  of. 
Although  we  looked  specifically  for  maintenance-oriented 
programs  on  all  of  the  campuses  we  visited,  we  found 
that  very  few  of  the  programs  had  even  begun  to  consider 
this  problem.  There  are  a  few  programs  in  operation  in 
che  academic  world,  but  these  efforts  are  limited  and 
are  proceeding  without  the  guidance  of  the  basic  re¬ 
search  results  needed  to  make  them  most  effective. 

2.  Language  trainina  for  academics  beyond  their 
normal  student  stage.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the 
past,  the  various  area  study  groups  were  immensely  en¬ 
riched  by  the  entry  of  a  considerable  flow  of  individual 
scholars  into  the  field  after  they  had  finished  their 
student  days.  Indeed,  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
senior  scholars  in  each  area  studies  group  began  to 
concentrate  their  research  and  teaching  in  these  areas 
after  they  were  fully  operating  professionals,  rather 
than  as  students.  Many  of  them  conducted  research  sole¬ 
ly  with  materials  available  in  English,  and  their  own 
language  competency  was  nonexistent  or  quite  low.  In 
most  area  studies  groups,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  do  respectable  scholarly  work  using  only 
English-language  materials.  We  consider  this  a  desir¬ 
able  development.  However,  with  no  facilities  easily 
available  for  established  scholars  to  acquire  even  a 
minimal  level  of  language  competency,  the  effect  is  to 
shut  off  or  to  reduce  this  earlier  influx  of  already 
established  disciplinary  scholars.  A  great  deal  of  the 
diminution  of  what  we  are  calling  lateral  entry  into 
language  and  area  studies  results  from  a  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  among  individual  scholars  in  penetrating  these  grow¬ 
ing  guild  barriers.  However,  nowadays,  the  screening 
committees  in  research  fellowship  competitions  further 
this  process,  as  does  the  decline  of  the  English- 
speaking  elites  throughout  the  world. 


The  only  path  is  to  sit  through  an  existing  begin¬ 
ner  course,  but  the  pace  is  unsuitable  and  the  timing 
too  inconvenient  to  meet  a  senior  scholar's  needs.  As 


an  alternative,  he  might  try  unsupervised  self- 
instruction.  But  as  anyone  who  has  tried  it  can  testi¬ 
fy,  developing  a  meaningful  speaking  proficiency  on 
one's  own  is  hard  if  not  impossible,  particularly  in  the 
more  difficult  languages.  There  are  now  almost  no 
organized  facilities  for  serving  this  need.  Nor,  with 
the  exception  of  an  imaginative  program  operated  by  the 
International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board  to  promote 
the  acquisition  of  second  skills  in  the  Soviet  field,  do 
we  know  of  any  fellowship  funds  available  to  established 
scholars  to  acquire  these  additional  language  skills. 
However,  one  problem  must  be  pointed  out,  which  partial¬ 
ly  explains  the  reluctance  of  senior  scholars  to  begin 
the  study  of  any  of  the  more  difficult  languages.  The 
capacity  for  foreign  language  acquisition  slows  down 
significantly  with  increasing  age — in  some  instances  so 
much  so  as  to  make  the  undertaking  of  questionable 
value. 

3.  Teaching  to  dispersed  clienteles.  Currently, 
and  even  more  likely  in  the  future  as  the  capacity  of  a 
number  of  institutions  to  sustain  instruction  in  the 
least  commonly  taught  languages  diminishes,  the  demand 
for  training  in  a  particular  language  often  occurs  at  a 
location  where  there  are  no  facilities  for  training  in 
that  language.  Geographically  dispersed  demand  for 
language  instruction  and  increasingly  concentrated 
teaching  resources  require  the  creation  of  innovative 
ways  of  delivering  that  instruction  outside  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  classroom  format. 

There  are  some  beginnings  in  addressing  this  prob¬ 
lem.  The  historical  way  in  which  the  United  States 
solved  it  was  through  correspondence  courses;  such 
courses  still  exist  for  a  number  of  languages,  particu¬ 
larly  those  taught  in  high  school,  but  they  tend  to 
stress  factual  knowledge  about  languages  rather  than 
develop  competency  in  a  language.  Over  the  past  few 
years,  in  Canada,  where  distances  are  great  and  the 
population  sparse,  faculty  members  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo  and  elsewhere  are  spending  much  of  their  time 
preparing  materials  for  correspondence  courses,  since 
the  bulk  of  their  enrollment  in  foreign  languages  is 
dispersed,  and  students  and  teachers  communicate  via 


audiotape.  Even  with  this  need,  teaching  materials 
there  tend  to  be  available  only  for  some  of  the  commonly 
taught  languages.  The  only  example  we  encountered  of 
such  a  correspondence  course  in  an  uncommonly  taught 
language  was  a  course  in  Persian  created  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  professor  in  the  Middle  East  program  at  the 
University  of  Utah.  Perhaps  this  option  could  be  tried 
with  respect  to  the  other  less  commonly  taught  lan¬ 
guages,  but  it  should  be  realized  that  the  level  of 
skill  likely  to  be  attained  by  this  method  is  extremely 
low  or  even  nonexistent. 

One  attempt  to  meet  this  need  is  the  self- instruc¬ 
tional  program.  The  recent  survey  by  CAL  reported: 

26Z  of  respondents  reported  that  self-study 
opportunities  were  provided  (defined  as 
"student  learns  the  language  'on  his/her  own,1 
with  teacher  involvement  limited  to  occasional 
assistance,  checks  of  progress,  etc.").  Writ¬ 
ten  comments  on  this  question  indicated  that 
in  many  instances  the  "self-study"  involved 
independent  work  in  advanced  reading  courses 
or  literature-oriented  courses,  rather  than 
self-training  in  basic  language  skills  through 
tape  recorded  drills  or  other  "programmed" 
means. *5 

This  bears  out  what  we  found  on  our  site  visits. 
In  the  spirit  implied  in  the  CAL  survey— that  is,  self- 
instructional  programs  structured  to  enable  a  student  to 
develop  a  functional  language  skill  largely  on  his  own — 
the  best  such  programs  are  those  developed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Self- Instructional  Language 
Programs  (NASILP),  and  they  include  teaching  materials, 
audiotapes  and,  for  Japanese,  videotapes.  The  most 
fully  developed  materials  are  in  Japanese,  Indonesian, 
and  Arabic.  This  system  requires  a  native  driller — not 
a  trained  teacher — for  oral  practice,  following  a  fixed 
curriculum.  Under  the  system  developed  by  NASILP, 
visiting  examiners  from  regular,  established  language 
programs  are  invited  to  campuses  to  examine  students  at 
the  end  of  each  semester  and  to  assign  grades.  Course 
credit  is  regularly  granted  by  the  institution. 


Ohio  State  University  has  developed  a  variety  of 
formats  for  individualized  programs,  now  available  in  14 
languages.  These  Teacher-Assisted,  Mastery-Based  Self- 
Paced  Instruction  (TAMBSPl)  programs  utilize  special 
instructional  materials,  tests,  and  audiotapes.  A 
trained  teacher  is  available  to  respond  to  questions,  to 
conduct  conversation  sessions,  and  to  give  oral  and 
written  tests.  An  interesting  variant  of  this  system  is 
what  Ohio  State  calls  TELE-TAMBSPI,  a  system  using  the 
same  materials  as  those  for  TAMBSPl  courses,  except  that 
the  teacher-assisted  component  is  delivered  via  tele¬ 
phone.  Experiments  with  this  system  have  been  carried 
out  with  students  of  Russian  and  Polish,  and  a  program 
aimed  at  faculty  members  has  just  begun. 

An  extension  of  this  technology  is  a  course  taught 
in  an  interactive  fashion  over  a  telephone,  with  the 
distant  classes  of  students  and  the  teachers  viewing 
each  other  on  video  screens.  While  such  a  device  has 
been  used  to  teach  substantive  academic  courses,  we  know 
of  no  experience  with  this  for  the  less  commonly  taught 
languages,  and  its  application  is  likely  to  be  limited, 
in  the  short  run,  to  the  high-enrollment,  commonly 
taught  languages  where  the  cost  of  the  use  of  video 
equipment  on  both  ends  is  economically  viable.  The 
ultimate  in  such  a  technology  would  be  the  use  of  satel¬ 
lite  communication  for  students  with  advanced  proficien¬ 
cy,  linking  American  classrooms  with  the  country  where 
the  target  language  is  spoken.  Just  such  a  beginning 
has  been  made  with  this  technology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsy 1 vania. 

Computer-assisted  instruction  materials  have  been 
developed  primarily  as  supplements  to  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  rather  than  as  stand-alone  teaching  devices.  More¬ 
over,  their  use  at  present  is  concentrated  at  the  intro¬ 
ductory  level  of  language  instruction;  the  equipment  is 
expensive,  and  the  technology  is  at  too  early  a  stage 
for  widespread  adoption.  There  are,  however,  a  number 
of  highly  promising  developments  under  way,  particularly 
with  respect  to  interactive  video,  the  learning  of  dif¬ 
ficult  scripts,  and  the  pacing  and  branching  of  students 
through  an  instructional  sequence.  The  increasing 
availability  of  the  necessary  hardware  will  undoubtedly 


result  in  greater  participation  of  the  less  commonly 
taught  language  teaching  faculties  in  this  promising 
field. 


4.  Serving  non-academic  clienteles.  Beyond  the 
existing  pool  of  academic  language  and  area  specialists 
and  possible  lateral  professional-level  recruits,  there 
are  a  series  of  non-academic  clienteles  that  the  aca¬ 
demic  teaching  resources  in  the  commonly  taught  lan¬ 
guages  might  seek  to  serve.  We  have  in  mind  DOD  and 
other  government  clienteles,  particularly  in  those  lan¬ 
guages  taught  only  on  the  campuses,  as  well  as  lawyers, 
businessmen,  and  members  of  other  organizations  who  are 
willing  to  reach  a  level  beyond  the  introductory  smat¬ 
tering  that  most  proprietary  schools  can  provide. 

To  serve  such  groups,  language  and  area  programs 
will  have  to  develop  the  capacity  to  give  intensive 
courses  at  various  levels  and  lengths  for  these  clien¬ 
teles.  Just  giving  a  regular  course  in,  say,  business 
Arabic  does  not  accomplish  this  purpose,  since  such 
courses  tend  to  be  given  in  the  regular  course  format 
and  are  aimed  at  students  enrolled  in  the  business 
courses.  Full-length,  regular  courses  given  through 
continuing  education  schools  or  summer  schools  meet  part 
of  this  need  but  do  not  really  overcome  the  constraints: 
limited  lead  time  in  the  generation  of  demand,  and 
learning  styles  of  adult  learners.  Sending  Buch  people 
to  proprietary  schools  now  works  to  a  limited  extent, 
particularly  for  the  very  early  stages  of  language 
learning,  but  these  schools  rarely  go  much  beyond  the 
commonly  taught  languages.  Rather,  to  meet  such  needs — 
and  in  our  view  the  national  interest  dictates  that  they 
be  met — the  language  and  area  programs  will  have  to 
develop  courses  that  are  more  flexible,  more  intensive, 
and  more  varied  in  length.  Summer  schools  are  a  good 
place  to  begin  such  experimentation,  but,  in  the  long 
run,  specialized  teaching  programs  will  have  to  be  built 
into  the  regular  operation  of  at  least  a  few  of  the 
centers. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  special  subsidies  for 
the  development  of  such  programs  will  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  initially  until  more  demand  can  be  generated. 


Universities  cannot  divert  paid  faculty  time  to  what 
will  necessarily  be  limited-enrollment  courses  outside 
of  the  regular  accounting  format,  unless  a  substantial 
portion  of  that  cost  is  borne  externally*  Conversely, 
it  would  seem  a  wise  investment  for  a  combination  of 
business  and  other  clienteles  to  contract  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  courses  by  providing  sufficient  over¬ 
head  in  a  few  places  to  make  the  operation  of  such 
facilities  worthwhile. 

In  closing  this  section,  we  would  like  to  reiterate 
what  we  said  in  connection  with  the  relative  merits  of 
the  academic  and  government  teaching  styles.  As  these 
imaginative  programs  multiply,  serving  new  clienteles 
and  using  new  technologies  and  new  formats,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  an  evaluation  procedure  be  built  into  any 
support  program  right  at  the  outset.  This  evaluation 
should  be  comparative  and  not  just  aimed  at  a  single 
innovative  device  or  program.  For  this,  too,  the 
development  of  a  common  metric  to  measure  success  is 
essential . 

RecoMendat  ion : 

A  major  collaborative  effort  involving  both  the  academic 
and  the  government  language  teaching  * orlds  should  be 
launched  to  conduct  the  necessary  basic  research  and  to 
develop  satisfactory  programs  to  maintain,  reinforce, 
restore,  and  upgrade  the  language  competencies  of  the 
existing  cadre  of  language  and  area  specialists. 

Funds  should  be  allocated  for  research,  experimentation, 
and  initial  program  development  to  make  available  in¬ 
struction  in  the  less  commonly  taught  languages  to  a 
geographically  dispersed  clientele,  to  learners  other 
than  degree-seeking  students. 


IMPLEMENTING  ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNDING 

Problem: 

Pluralistic  efforts  to  deal  with  the  achievement  of 
high-level  language  proficiency  and  coverage  of 
languages  can  achieve  only  limited  results. 


A  great  deal  of  progress  in  language  instruction 
has  been  ade  under  the  current  system  of  providing 
federal  assistance  to  universities  to  develop  programs 
whose  scope  and  organization  is  largely  left  to  the 
determination  of  each  campus.  It  is  both  inevitable  and 
healthy  that  the  individual  university,  program,  and 
faculty  be  the  basic  unit  of  decision  making  as  to  the 
nature  of  language  instruction. 

However,  this  essentially  laissez-faire  organiza¬ 
tion  of  our  national  resources  for  teaching  the  uncom¬ 
monly  taught  languages — not  to  mention  the  rest  of  the 
language  teaching  system--has  settled  into  a  pattern 
whose  limitations  we  discussed  above.  We  believe  that  a 
major  catalyzing  effort  is  required  to  expand  and  in 
part  redirect  the  campus-based  teaching  of  the  uncommon¬ 
ly  taught  languages.  If  this  is  made  everybody's  res¬ 
ponsibility,  it  will  be  nobody's  responsibility.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  suggest  the  establishment  of  special 
language  teaching  resource  centers,  one  for  each  major 
language  group.  As  noted  earlier,  in  the  initial 
experimental  stage,  it  might  be  wise  to  begin  with 
languages  that  are  most  difficult,  have  the  largest 
enrollments  and  the  most  institutions  teaching  them,  and 
where  the  language  teachers  are  already  most  self- 
conscious,  most  organized,  and  most  devoted  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  language  pedagogy  with  respect  to  their 
particular  languages--Japanese,  Chinese,  Arabic,  and 
Russian.  Eventually,  however,  all  major  language  groups 
should  be  included. 

We  see  these  resource  centers  in  collaboration  with 
the  other  centers  and  individual  language  teachers 
undertaking  many  of  the  various  tasks  outlined  above: 
1)  to  create  a  common  metric  against  which  individuals' 
language  competencies  can  be  rated;  2)  to  conduct  the 
basic  research  and  evaluation  of  various  teaching  styles 
and  programs  that  will  help  to  maximize  teaching  strate¬ 
gies  for  different  levels,  students,  and  learning  situ¬ 
ations;  3)  to  train  teachers  in  the  administration  and 
interpretation  of  proficiency  tests,  and  in  the  most 
effective  pedagogical  strategies  for  teaching  their 
particular  language;  4)  to  develop  effective  strategies 
for  teaching  in  new  formats  and  teaching  styles  for  new 


to  maintain  summer  and  year-long  intensive  language 
instruction  at  the  introductory  and  advanced  levels  for 
speaking  and  listening  proficiency;  6)  to  serve  as  a 
site  for  periodic  instruction  in  the  least  commonly 
taught  languages;  and  7)  to  relate  the  efforts  of  the 
academic  teaching  programs  to  those  of  the  federal 
government. 

These  are  tasks  of  high  national  importance.  They 
call  for  concentrated  effort  in  and  of  themselves;  they 
cannot  just  be  added  by  fiat  or  as  a  seed-money  competi¬ 
tion  onto  the  edges  of  the  existing  system.  There  must 
be  a  locus  of  organizational  responsibility  to  further 
these  goals;  wherever  this  responsibility  lies,  there 
must  be  long-term  resources  of  both  funds  and  personnel 
to  be  devoted  to  what  are  a  set  of  interrelated  tasks. 
This  organization  must  reach  into  the  existing  network 
of  centers  where  the  language  instruction  is  now  taking 
place,  and  be  a  central  place  for  coordination  of  that 
effort  with  respect  to  a  particular  language.  The 
language-specific  organizations  should  be  able  to  tie 
into  a  centralized  organization  that  has  1)  a  permanent 
core  staff;  2)  technical  expertise  in  test  design  and 
administration,  and  in  the  conduct  of  classroom-based 
and  evaluative  research;  3)  information  about  and  re¬ 
sources  for  diffusing  high-technology  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  as  they  become  available;  and  4)  access  to  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  information  on  what  is  happening  in  lan¬ 
guage-related  research  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 


We  see  the  campus-based  center  as  being  attached  to 
an  existing  center,  but  sufficiently  separate  in  its 
organization  so  that  language  faculty  from  other  insti¬ 
tutions  can  serve  as  short-  or  long-term  visiting  facul¬ 
ty  or  researchers,  and  staff  can  be  retained  for  in- 


Recommendation : 

Support  is  recommended  to  establish  a  set  of  special 
language  instruction  resource  centers  to  stimulate  and 
coordinate  innovative  work  in  language  teaching. 


THE  LACK  OF  FUNDING 

Problem: 

Those  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  many  of  the  tasks 
indicated  above  are  currently  not  available  anywhere  in 
the  federal  government  or  among  the  private  foundations. 

The  private  foundations  have,  by  and  large,  not 
been  interested  in  investing  in  the  research  and 
development  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  language 
instruction.  Until  recently,  within  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  there  has  been  almost  no  place  to  go  for  such 
support.  The  International  Education  Program  of  the 
Department  of  Education  has  some  research  funds  under 
Title  VI,  but  they  have  amounted  to  less  than  $1  million 
annually  and  must  also  be  used  to  support  all  other 
evaluative  and  prescriptive  research  on  area  studies. 
Moreover,  in  part  because  of  the  limitation  of  funds, 
the  International  Education  Program's  tendency  has  been 
to  fund  small,  isolated  projects;  larger,  longer-term 
ventures  that  might  have  greater  impact  cannot  be  sup¬ 
ported. 

Research  on  language  pedagogy  has  not  been  part  of 
the  mission  of  any  of  the  other  granting  agencies  of  the 
federal  government.  The  Education  Division  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH)  has 
supported  the  development  of  teaching  materials — even 
this  seems  to  be  coming  to  an  end — and  the  training  of 
language  teachers  on  a  pilot  program  basis,  but  neither 
the  Education  nor  the  Research  Divisions  of  the  NEH  can 
support  the  basic  pedagogical  research  necessary  for  the 
transformation  of  the  field.  The  Research  Division  of 
the  NEH  does  include  research  related  to  language 
learning,  but  to  qualify  for  funding  under  the  NEH's 
research  program,  work  must  be  on  literature  or  linguis- 
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tic  features  of  the  language,  not  language  learning 
itself,  and,  in  particular,  not  on  anything  measuring 
language  proficiency  or  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
alternative  methods  of  language  teaching*  Even  though 
almost  half  of  the  humanists  on  our  campuses  are  engaged 
in  language  instruction,  as  a  research  topic,  language 
instruction  is  not  a  humanity  1  Even  when  the  staff  of 
the  NEH  chooses  to  encourage  the  submission  of  such 
projects,  the  screening  committees  tend  to  weed  them 
out.  In  the  subsequent  chapter  on  research,  we  will 
analyze  the  past  allocations  of  NEH  research  monies  with 
respect  to  the  less  commonly  taught  languages. 

The  National  Science  Foundation's  (NSF)  linguistics 
section  might  have  been  expected  to  be  interested  in 
language  pedagogy,  but  is  not.  As  in  the  NEH,  the 
moment  a  research  topic  becomes  applied,  and  particular¬ 
ly  when  it  touches  upon  language  testing  or  pedagogical 
research,  it  falls  outside  of  the  self-defined  mission 
of  the  NSF.  We  will  also  detail  the  pattern  of  NSF 
funding  with  respect  to  the  uncommonly  taught  languages 
in  the  chapter  dealing  with  research. 

For  most  of  its  history,  the  Fund  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Post-Secondary  Education  was  not  interested  in 
language  instruction.  Although  it  is  now  interested — 
and  it  has  recently  awarded  a  grant  for  the  creation  of 
a  major  proficiency  testing  center  for  the  commonly 
taught  languages — its  funds  are  extremely  limited. 
Moreover,  it  has  the  same  bias  as  the  NEH;  it  will  fund 
experimental  action  programs,  but  not  the  basic  research 
.o  inform  those  programs  before  they  are  created. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education,  which  does 
fund  pedagogical  research  and  institution  formation,  has 
traditionally  limited  itself  to  secondary  and  primary 
education,  to  the  commonly  taught  languages,  and  to 
bilingual  education.  Moreover,  that  agency  has  had 
drastically  reduced  funding  over  the  past  several  years 
so  that  a  new  definition  of  scope  is  unlikely. 

Recently,  the  National  Security  Agency  has  begun 
awarding  funds  for  research  on  language  pedagogy.  It 
has  been  particularly  active  in  promoting  the  use  of 
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high-technology  instrumentation  in  language  instruction 
and  in  the  establishment  of  criteria  for  proficiency 
testing.  However,  the  guidelines,  priorities,  scale, 
means  of  application,  and  durability  of  this  funding 
program  seem  unclear  to  many  in  the  field.  Moreover,  it 
seems  odd  in  terms  of  national  policy  that  the  only 
substantial  funding  for  research  in  language  pedagogy 
should  come  from  an  intelligence  agency. 

We  would  like  to  make  the  point  at  its  most  general 
level.  Somewhere  in  the  federal  government,  there 
should  be  an  organizational  unit  responsible  for  working 
toward  a  coherent  national  policy  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  our  national  capacity  to  teach  the  uncom¬ 
monly  taught  languages — and,  we  would  add,  the  commonly 
taught  languages  as  well;  it  should  have  funds  to 
disperse  commensurate  to  the  task  being  undertaken. 
Preferably,  an  existing  unit  among  the  federal  granting 
agencies  should  expand  its  definition  of  mission  to 
include  this  important  national  objective.  Failing 
this,  a  separate  fund  needs  to  be  established.  Such 
federal  funds  can  then  join  with  state-level  and  private 
funding  to  begin  to  make  the  necessary  transformations. 
Any  one  of  the  above  agencies  is  a  natural  candidate  for 
this  role;  as  it  is,  the  task  falls  between  the  federal 
stools. 

Recommendation : 

A  federal  tund  should  be  created  that  is  specifically 
charged  with  the  support  of  research  and  program 
development  in  language  pedagogy.  This  fund  can  be 
channeled  through  existing  organizations,  but  the 
efforts  of  these  organizations  must  be  coordinated  so 
that  a  coherent  policy  serving  the  national  interest  can 
be  devised  and  implemented.  Should  the  current  defini¬ 
tions  of  mission  of  the  existing  agencies  make  this 
impossible,  a  new,  centrally  administered  fund  must  be 
created. 


RECAPITULATION — AN  ACTION  PLAN  FOR  LANGUAGE  PEDAGOGY 
Herewith  in  summary  form  is  a  listing  of  the  prin- 


cipal  domains  in  which  we  will  identify  problems  and 
make  recommendations.  We  consider  these  domains  the 
next  steps  in  the  development  of  our  national  campus 
resource  base.  They  are  given  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  in  effecting  the  major  transformation,  the 
quantum  leap  forward,  in  language  instruction  that  we 
believe  to  be  essential. 

1)  Develop  a  common  metric  that  is  language  perfor¬ 
mance-oriented  and  calibrated  for  all  levels  of  fluency. 
Equally  important  is  encouraging  the  adoption  of  this 
common  metric  on  as  wide  a  basis  as  possible  on  cam¬ 
puses,  throughout  the  government,  and  by  other 
employers. 

2)  Give  special  emphasis  to  the  achievement  of  more 
advanced  skills — oral  as  well  as  written — than  is 
commonly  the  case  now.  This  task  calls  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  norms  of  acceptable  language  competency 
in  those  area  studies  groups  in  which  they  are  currently 
low;  for  the  creation  of  new  pedagogical  styles  and 
learning  situations  that  emphasize  higher-level  skills; 
and  for  longer-term  fellowship  programs  that  make  it 
possible  for  students  to  acquire  those  skills. 

3)  Supplement  the  existing  campus-based  organiza¬ 
tional  style  for  language  instruction.  This  task  will 
include  an  increased  use  of  intensive  year-long,  semes¬ 
ter,  or  summer  courses  in  which  only  language  skills  are 
taught;  the  creation  of  teaching  facilities  and  materi¬ 
als  to  deal  with  language  skill  maintenance  and  upgrad¬ 
ing  for  the  existing  stock  of  specialists;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  capacity  to  teach  students  who  cannot  reside 
physically  at  major  centers  of  language  instruction  or 
who  need  to  proceed  at  their  own  pace;  and  the  creation 
of  learning  opportunities  for  those  other  than  regular 
students  who  need  to  learn  a  language  outside  the  normal 
academic  format. 

4)  Create  a  series  of  campus-based  language 
teaching  resource  centers,  linked  to  a  central  coordi¬ 
nating  body.  This  network  will  assemble  technical  re¬ 
sources;  conduct  basic  and  applied  research;  help  to 
prepare  and  evaluate  teaching  materials  and  approaches; 
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train  teachers;  administer  tests  needed  for  accrediting 
students  and  teachers;  conduct  prototype  intensive  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  programs;  and  maintain  a  capacity  to 
provide,  on  demand,  instruction  in  the  least  commonly 
taught  languages  not  available  elsewhere.  It  will  also 
act  as  liaison  between  the  campus-based  efforts  and 
those  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  government 
and  private  language  teaching  enterprises. 

5)  Provide  the  financial  resources  necessary  to 
conduct  sustained  research  and  experimentation  in  lan¬ 
guage  pedagogy.  A  special  fund  should  be  established 
either  within  an  existing  granting  program  or  as  a 
distinct  funding  program. 
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la  this  chapter,  we  turn  to  area  competencies, 
discussing  both  the  components  of  the  training  of  indi¬ 
vidual  specialists,  and  the  aggregate  aspects  of  our 
national  resource  base,  relating  the  flow  of  new 
trainees  to  the  stock  of  existing  specialists  and  to 
estimates  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  specialists. 
Once  again,  we  will  assume  the  major  accomplishments 
that  have  occurred  to  date  and  concentrate  instead  on 
the  kinds  of  changes  that  might  improve  language  and 
area  studies  as  the  field  looks  ahead. 


AREA  TRAINING  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

To  pick  up  one  thread  from  the  Preamble,  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  training  programs  between  the  campus  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  in  the  wake  of  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Programs 
(ASTP)  that  we  observed  in  language  training  became  even 
more  marked  in  the  imparting  of  area  expertise.  In 
ASTP,  the  area  component  of  the  training  of  a  language 
and  area  specialist  was  the  provision  of  a  general  body 
of  erudition  about  the  country  or  region  on  which  the 
student  was  to  become  an  expert.  This  general  knowledge 
included  a  minimal  corpus  of  information  on  the  geog¬ 
raphy,  society,  politics,  economy,  history,  literature, 
and  arts  of  the  country  or  region.  As  in  the  language 
program,  the  campus  and  the  DOD  systems  diverged  as  they 
moved  in-house  in  the  DOD  and  into  graduate-level  M.A. 
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and  Ph.Dt  programs  on  Che  campus. 

Unlike  language  training,  which  is  largely  central¬ 
ized  at  the  Defense  Language  Institute  (DLl),  there  is 
no  centralized  system  of  area  training  across  the  vari¬ 
ous  military  services.  Indeed,  the  need  for  area  train¬ 
ing  and  the  extensiveness  of  the  training  provided 
varies  considerably  from  one  service  to  another.  SRI 
International  reported: 

The  Army  has  the  greatest  need  for  area 
specialists  for  assignments  to  intelligence, 
plans  and  operations,  security  assistance, 
psychological  warfare,  civil  affairs,  and 
unconventional  warfare  positions.  These 
duties  justify  a  separate  secondary  specialty, 
Foreign  Area  Officer  (FAO),  in  which  an  indi¬ 
vidual  can  spend  some  12  years  of  a  30  year 
career.  Air  Force  officers,  however,  are  less 
likely  to  be  involved  to  such  a  degree  in 
assignments  requiring  an  area  specialty. 

While  they  may  serve  as  attaches,  political- 
military  specialists,  and  in  other  positions 
requiring  area  knowledge,  these  requirements 
are  secondary  to  other  considerations....  The 
Navy,  with  its  focus  on  service  in  the  fleet 
and  operations  at  sea  rather  than  on  activi¬ 
ties  ashore  that  would  require  elaborate  area 
and  language  capabilities,  is  even  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  area  specialists.  Naval  intelligence 
is  primarily  concerned  with  enemy  naval 
forces,  rather  than  civil  administration  or 
other  requirements  ashore.  Hence,  the  Navy 
can  concentrate  on  a  few  languages  and  areas 
and  does  not  feel  it  requires  a  formal  area 
expert  subspecialty  as  elaborate  as  that  of 
the  Army....  In  contrast,  the  Marine  Corps, 
with  longer  overseas  shore  duty,  does  feel  a 
need  for  a  limited  number  of  area  specialists 
and  has  developed  a  small  program.... 

Army  area  specialty  training  involves  several 
related  phases,  conducted  under  various 
auspices.  Officers  receive  basic  language 


training  at  the  Defense  Language  Institute  and 
six  months  of  specialized  area  training  at  the 
Army's  Foreign  Area  Officer  Course  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  They  may  also  attend  high  level 
courses  at  foreign  military  staff  colleges. 
Selected  officers,  perhaps  half  of  the  army's 
area  specialists,  will  be  sent  to  obtain  a 
graduate  level  degree  in  a  foreign  area- 
related  academic  discipline.  Perhaps  as  many 
as  50  or  60  of  these  are  attending  fully- 
funded  graduate  programs  at  as  many  as  40 
colleges  or  universities  of  their  choice  that 
have  acceptable  area  study  graduate  programs; 
che  specific  colleges  will  vary  from  year  to 
year  and  student  to  student.  Another  40  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  enrolled  in  a  cooperative  degree 
program  at  Campbell  University,  N.C.,  linked 
to  their  course  work  at  the  FAO  course  at  Ft. 
Bragg,  and  another  20-25  in  a  similar  program 
with  Georgetown  University  tied  in  with  their 
assignment  to  the  U.S.  Army  Russian  Institute 
at  Garmisch,  Germany.  Still  another  three 
dozen  officers,  who  will  be  teaching  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  in  related  disciplines, 
are  attending  graduate  schools  under  a  joint 
USMA-FAO  program. 

An  elaborate  overseas  training  program  usually 
consists  of  a  year's  travel  and  research  in 
the  region  of  specialization.  Some  officers 
may  spend  two  years  at  the  U.S.  Army  Russian 
Institute  in  Garmisch,  involving  advanced 
academic  study,  language  training,  and  travel 
to  Eastern  Europe.  Others  will  spend  a  like 
period  at  the  British  Ministry  of  Defense 
Chinese  Language  School  in  Hong  Kong.... 

Compared  to  the  Army  area  specialty  training 
program,  that  of  the  Air  Force  is  far  less 
extensive.  Air  Force  personnel  selected  for 
such  training,  if  they  do  not  already  possess 
proficiency  in  the  language  of  the  area  to  be 
studied,  will  undergo  language  training  at  DLI 
or,  in  a  few  cases,  FSI.  The  overwhelming 


majority  of  these  officers  will  then  attend 
appropriate  courses  at  the  Naval  Post-Graduate 
School,  Monterey,  CA.  Some  officers  will  be 
sent  under  an  AFIT- sponsored  [Air  Force  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology]  program  for  graduate  study 
at  the  MA  level  in  Latin  American  affairs  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  Alabama,  or  Tulane. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Air  Force 
is  funding  a  single  doctoral  candidate,  in 
Southern  European  affairs,  and  plans  to  place 
two  more  next  year,  in  Soviet  and  East  Euro¬ 
pean  studies.  The  Air  Force  also  sends  one  or 
two  officers  annually  to  selected  universities 
for  a  year  of  post-BA  area  training  under  its 
'Research  Associate"  program.  Nevertheless, 
the  Air  Force  definitely  prefers  to  send  its 
selectees  to  an  in-service  institution  like 
the  Naval  Post-Graduate  School  where  it  has 
influence  over  the  curriculum  content  and 
where  classified  materials  can  be  employed. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  Air 
Force  selectees  for  outside  graduate  study 
will  be  admitted  by  the  desired  college  or 
university . 

Area  studies  in  the  Navy  are  confined  to  the 
Post-Graduate  School  at  Monterey,  with 
language  training  essentially  at  the  DLI. 
Naval  officers  spend  either  a  year  or  18 
months  in  the  National  Security  Affairs  Pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Post-Graduate  School,  where  area 
studies  constitute  an  important  portion  of  the 
curriculum.  Completion  of  this  program — or 
possession  of  an  equivalent  academic  degree — 
entitles  an  officer  to  the  Country 
Area/Regional  Specialist  designator.  A  hand¬ 
ful  of  officers  have  attended  the  Army's  area 
program,  but  there  is  no  Navy  program  to  send 
area  trainees  to  civilian  academic  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  a  small  area  training 
program  for  four  officers  annually,  one  each 
to  be  trained  in  Russian,  Spanish,  Chinese, 


and  Arabic.  Following  language  training  at 
DLI,  these  officers  go  abroad  for  a  year's 
advanced  study  at  the  Army  Russian  Institute 
at  Garmisch,  the  U.S.  Army  School  of  the 
Americas  in  Panama,  the  Singapore  National 
University,  or  a  State  Department  FSI  facility 
in  Tunis.  They  are  also  encouraged  and  gener¬ 
ously  funded  to  travel  and  develop  personal 
relationships.  The  Marine  Corps  has  no  area 
study  advanced  degree  program  at  civilian 
academic  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  which  uses  a 
great  number  of  military  and  civilian 
area/ language  specialists,  does  not  have  its 
own  area  training  program.  Military  and 
civilian  analysts  assigned  to  or  hired  by  DIA 
are  assumed  to  have  the  requisite  skills  for 
their  jobs.  DIA,  however,  does  provide  con¬ 
siderable  support  in  the  area  of  skill  mainte¬ 
nance  .  1 

It  is  not  our  role  to  comment  on  the  adequacy  of 
these  area  training  systems.  Presumably,  they  are 
evaluated  on  occasion  by  area  specialists,  including 
people  from  outside  the  DOD  system.  We  do  want  to  note 
several  features  before  passing  on  to  the  campus-based 
area  studies  training  system. 

First,  area  training  takes  place  largely  within  the 
DOD  and  is  aimed  specifically  at  DOD  personnel,  with 
only  the  Army  regularly  sending  to  the  campus  a  sizable 
number  of  students  for  academic  area  training.  Second, 
like  ASTP,  DOD  training  emphasizes  heavily  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  language  skills  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
country.  Third,  given  the  military's  worldwide  involve¬ 
ment,  the  number  of  area  specialists  being  trained  is 
quite  small.  Fourth,  DOD  country  coverage  is  quite 
limited,  leaving  to  the  campus  the  production  of  area 
expertise  with  respect  to  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
world.  Fifth,  in  its  fully  elaborated  form,  DOD  area 
training  involves  instruction  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  and  in  a  variety  of  institutional  contexts. 
Sixth,  the  intelligence  sections  of  the  government  that 


do  require  a  substantial  number  of  area  experts  and  more 
generalized  area  expertise,  the  National  Security  Agency 
and  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  tend  to  hire  people 
already  trained  on  the  outside,  increasing  immensely  the 
DOD's  stake  in  the  quality  and  continuity  of  training  on 
the  campus. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  area  specialist  training 
pattern  of  the  DOD  is  ideal  or  suited  to  the  training 
of  academic  specialists.  The  two  worlds  have  and  should 
have  different  objectives  and  styles.  For  one  thing, 
the  technical  part  of  DOD  training  is  aimed  at  military 
and  intelligence  needs,  while  campus-based  training  is 
focused  primarily  on  producing  research  scholars  and 
teachers  or  other  private  sector  professionals. 
Nonetheless,  the  DOD  and  the  academic  world  do  share  a 
generalist  component  of  substantive  instruction  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  high  level  of  expertise  in  an  area.  This  com¬ 
ponent  might  well  benefit  from  an  exchange  between  the 
two  systems  of  teaching  materials  and  views  on  what  it 
takes  to  make  an  expert.  However,  without  examining  the 
actual  content  of  that  portion  of  the  area  training,  we 
can  deal  only  with  the  gross  organizational  features 
rather  than  the  substantive  core  of  the  training  of  an 
area  specialist,  whether  in  the  DOD  or  on  campus. 


AREAL ITY  IN  TRAINING 

Problem: 

Area  training  has  been  too  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
disciplinary  departments,  so  that  students  becoming  area 
specialists  cannot  develop  broad  perspectives  or  profes¬ 
sional  skills  as  components  of  their  expertise. 

As  the  successors  to  the  ASTP  programs  diffused 
widely  throughout  American  higher  education,  the  area 
studies  side  expanded  immensely.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  there  were  only  a  handful  of  courses  on  American 
campuses  that  dealt  with  East  European  and  Third  World 
countries;  courses  in  Latin  American  and  East  Asian 
studies  were  somewhat  more  numerous.  The  number  of 
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courses  dealing  with  all  non-Western  countries  has  grown 
to  many  thousands--91 ,000  in  1970, ^  and  probably  con¬ 
siderably  more  now.  With  the  exception  of  introductory 
civilization  survey  courses,  all  of  these  courses  are 
offered  within  particular  disciplines,  mainly  for  under¬ 
graduates  who  take  a  single  area  course  as  part  of  their 
general  education.  The  training  of  specialists  has  been 
grafted  onto  this  fragmented  structure  of  classes  and 
faculty  dispersed  throughout  the  various  disciplines. 

This  development  has  meant  that  the  strongest  part 
of  the  training  of  an  area  expert  is  in  the  discipline 
in  which  he  majors.  The  non-major  component  of  his 
coursework  comprises  a  smaller  and  smaller  portion  of 
his  training,  and  it  too  comes  in  the  form  of  dis¬ 
cipline-specific  courses.  In  such  circumstances,  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  assure  that  each  area  expert 
will  have  a  minimal  corpus  of  general  knowledge  of  his 
area. 

.'or  a  long  time,  there  was  a  recurring  debate  on 
the  campus  about  which  would  be  the  better  anchor  for  a 
student's  research  and  teaching:  his  area,  or  his  dis¬ 
ciplinary  interests.  This  debate  was  a  symptom  of  the 
tension  between  specialized  training  in  a  given  dis¬ 
cipline  and  the  generalist  training  substantively  fo¬ 
cused  on  a  world  area,  which  was  part  of  the  original 
ASTP  model  and  which  still  characterizes  much  of  the 
government's  area  specialist  training.  One  rarely  hears 
this  debate  anymore.  The  reason  is  simple:  the  disci¬ 
plines  won. 

Three  things  have  happened:  1)  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  a  student's  training  is  bounded  by  his 
discipline;  2)  leaving  aside  language  training,  the 
specific  area  component  of  this  training  is  relatively 
small,  and  almost  all  of  it  is  within  the  student's 
major  discipline;  3)  the  amount  of  generalist  training  a 
student  gets  through  taking  courses  in  his  area  but  in 
other  disciplines  is  quite  small.  The  generalist  aspect 
of  language  and  area  studies  appears  as  a  vestigial  M.A. 
or  certificate  program,  or  as  discipline-specific 
courses  that  include  materials  from  other  disciplines. 
Nonetheless,  these  three  trends  are  a  good  point  of 


departure  for  our  discussion  of  next  steps  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  area  studies  training. 


What  is  our  evidence  for  these  three  conclusions? 
The  most  extensive  and  current  source  of  data  we  have  is 
a  tabulation  of  graduate  courses  taken  by  329  students 
out  of  a  total  of  344  who,  at  the  end  of  their  domestic 
training,  applied  in  1983  for  Title  Vi-funded  fellow¬ 
ships  to  carry  out  their  dissertation  research  abroad  in 
1984.  The  results  of  the  tabulations  are  presented  in 
Tables  3.1  and  3.2. 

Table  3.1  shows  the  number  and  disciplinary  distri¬ 
bution  of  applicants  in  1983  for  Title  VI  dissertation- 
year  fellowships,  by  world  area.  The  first  column  of 
Table  3.2  shows  clearly  the  first  trend  referred  to 
above:  how  discipline-bound  the  graduate  training  of 
these  fellowship  applicants  was.  On  the  average,  ap¬ 
proximately  three-quarters  (74.88%)  of  a  student's 
training  was  within  his  discipline  or  major.  Put 
another  way,  almost  18  (17.78)  out  of  24  (23.75)  courses 
taken  by  the  average  applicant  were  in  his  major  concen¬ 
tration. 

The  second  question  about  the  pattern  of  training 
of  area  specialists  is  the  extent  to  which  this  training 
is  area-focused,  as  against  training  in  disciplinary 
topics  unrelated  to  the  area.  Column  2  of  Table  3.2 
indicates  for  students  in  each  discipline  the  average 
proportion  of  all  courses — omitting  language  courses  for 
the  non-language  major--that  was  area-specific.  Only 
about  one-quarter  (25.82%)  of  a  student's  training  was 
spent  on  his  specific  area,  as  column  3  shows. 

The  Rand  survey's  1983  analysis  of  the  areality-- 
that  is,  the  degree  to  which  training  is  focused  on  a 
world  area — of  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies  (FLAS) 
fellowship  graduate  training  is  confined  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  all  courses  a  student  took  in  his  major  that 
were  related  to  the  area,  a  somewhat  narrower  question 
than  the  areality  of  all  of  his  courses,  whether  in  the 
major  or  not.  The  Rand  findings  reinforce  our  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  low  areality  in  many  students'  area  studies 
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training  in  many  disciplines.  Rand  reported: 

We  can  get  a  sense  of  the  centrality  of  area 
studies  to  various  disciplines  by  looking  at 
the  percentage  of  graduate  coursevork  devoted 
to  world  area  courses  within  a  respondent's 
academic  major:  45.6%  for  history  majors, 

39.7%  for  area  studies  majors,  and  roughly 
20.0%  to  25.0%  for  anthropology  and  political 
science  majors.  Economics  majors  spend  only 
ten  percent  of  their  coursework  on  area 
courses  in  economics,  and  sociology  and  pro¬ 
fessional  majors  spent  less  than  fifteen  per¬ 
cent.  ^ 

A  similar  impression  of  the  relatively  low  areal ity 
of  the  training  of  many  specialists  is  given  by  the 
responses  of  Warren  Eason's  sample  of  Soviet  and  East 
European  specialists.  One  of  the  questions  asked  was, 
"During  your  own  formal  training  in  a  discipline  and  in 
Soviet  and  East  European  studies,  what  kind  of  emphasis 
was  given  to  an  area  focus  or  application  to  the  area 
within  your  discipline?"  21.0%  of  all  respondents  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  area  had  received  little  or  no  emphasis 
in  their  disciplinary  major. 

The  third  and,  for  our  purposes,  equally  important 
question  is  how  much  of  a  student's  training  with  res¬ 
pect  to  a  world  area  is  confined  to  his  discipline. 
Column  3  of  Table  3.2  applies  to  this  question.  These 
percentages  measure  the  extent  to  which  a  student  was 
exposed  to  the  perspectives  of  other  disciplines  in  the 
course  of  his  area-specific  training.  In  a  discipline- 
ordered  world,  this  is  the  functional  equivalent  of  the 
generalist  component  of  an  area  specialist's  training 
that  was  such  an  important  part  of  the  ASTF  and  now  of 
the  DOD  training.  It  is  evident  from  this  column  of 
Table  3.2  that  the  percentages  are  really  quite  small — 
on  the  average,  only  6.42%. 

The  Rand  1983  data  on  this  topic  of  the  interdis¬ 
ciplinary  aspects  of  the  training  of  FLAS  fellowship 
recipients  are  equally  revealing.  Rand  reported: 
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Political  Sci  76.20  14.68 
Religion/Phil  76.76  28.44 
Sociology  62.59  11.51 
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No  world  area  had  students  spending  more  than 
an  average  of  20Z  of  their  course  work  on  such 
interdisciplinary  courses  [outside  of  their 
academic  discipline].  Economics  was  the  least 
interdisciplinary,  and  geography,  area 
studies,  the  other  humanities  and  history,  the 
most  interdisciplinary.  There  were  no  signi¬ 
ficant  differences  across  cohorts,  thus 
strongly  suggesting  that  language  and  area 
studies  have  not  become  more  interdisciplinary 
over  time.^ 

Warren  Eason's  data  on  Soviet  and  East  European 
specialists  convey  the  same  impression  of  the  low  inci¬ 
dence  of  multi-disciplinary  training  with  respect  to  the 
area.  He  reported  that  36. 8Z  of  all  his  respondents  and 
as  many  as  50. OX  of  the  economists  indicated  that  they 
had  had  little  or  no  interdisciplinary  training  with 
respect  to  their  world  area.  The  Rand  survey  indicated 
that  students  training  to  be  Soviet  specialists  were 
better  on  this  score  than  those  of  other  area  studies 
groups. 

In  short,  except  for  their  language  training,  many 
area  studies  specialists  are  best  characterized  as  sub- 
disciplinary  specialists  strongest  in  their  disciplinary 
training,  less  strong  in  the  disciplinary  aspects  of 
their  area,  and  weakest  in  their  knowledge  of  other 
aspects  of  the  society.  The  breadth  of  substantive 
knowledge  with  respect  to  the  area  that  should  mark  the 
"old  hand"  finds  little  place  in  the  current  training  of 
many  students.  For  students  in  many  majors — particular¬ 
ly  those  like  economics,  where  the  technical  component 
is  large--there  is  even  relatively  little  training  on 
the  area  per  se. 

Recommendation : 

Area  training  should  include  a  substantial  amount  of 
area-specific  work  in  the  discipline  in  which  a  student 
is  specializing,  plus  supplemental  area-specific  work  in 
other  disciplines  outside  the  major,  and  either  classi¬ 
cal  or  modern  training,  depending  on  which  period  com¬ 
plements  the  primary  emphasis. 
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SPECIAL  COST  OF  TRAINING 


Problem: 

The  need  for  experience  overseas  and  the  breadth  and 
long  duration  of  training  mean  that  students  training  to 
become  area  specialists  need  more  money  to  complete 
their  training  than  non-area-oriented  students. 


Overseas  Training 

Except  perhaps  for  some  students  training  to  be 
specialists  in  the  classical  periods  of  the  great 
historic  civilizations,  the  student  is  generally  expec¬ 
ted  to  conduct  his  doctoral  dissertation  research  abroad 
in  the  area  of  his  specialization.  The  Rand  survey 
reported  that  65.9%  of  its  Ph.D.  sample  had  collected 
material  for  their  dissertations  in  the  world  area  of 
their  specialty.  The  various  area  study  groups  differ 
somewhat  in  this  respect:  80.8%  of  the  Africanists  but 
only  42.5%  of  the  Soviet  specialists  had  done  their 
dissertation  research  abroad.^ 

Aside  from  enhancing  the  student's  technical  skill 
in  the  conduct  of  research,  this  overseas  experience  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  familiarization  period  spent 
abroad  in  one  or  another  of  the  DOD  area  training  pro¬ 
grams.  The  opportunities  for  overseas  student  fellow¬ 
ships  are  limited  by  both  financial  and  other  con¬ 
straints.  For  instance,  the  Joint  Committee  on  African 
Studies  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council/American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  indicated  to  us  that  in 
1983,  it  had  at  least  twice  as  many  good  applicants  for 
dissertation-year  fellowships  as  it  had  funds  to  admin¬ 
ister.  In  some  other  cases,  such  as  the  USSR,  the 
limitation  is  access  to  the  country. 

Of  at  least  equal  importance  to  the  training  of  a 
specialist  is  the  opportunity  to  study  the  language  of 
the  area  in  a  country  where  it  is  spoken.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  someone  making  a  career  as  an  area 
specialist  without  the  opportunity  to  supplement 
domestic  training  in  a  language.  Only  half  of  the  FLAS 
graduates  have  been  able  to  take  such  language 


training.0  This  is  a  function  in  part  of  limited 
availability  of  organized  overseas  language  training 
facilities,  and  in  part  of  limited  funding  to  take 
advantage  of  the  resources  that  do  exist. 

Unfortunately,  for  most  students  the  opportunities 
to  study  or  to  conduct  research  in  their  country  of 
specialization  come  after  their  domestic  training.  Our 
campus  visits  and  other  interviews  indicated  that  a 
familiarization  trip  to  the  field  early  or  midway  in  the 
student's  specialist  training  process  would  have  the 
immensely  desirable  result  of  making  more  tangible  the 
scholarly  information  that  makes  up  most  of  his  formal 
education.  If  this  early  visit  results  in  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  student's  language  competency,  so  much  the 
better.  In  any  case,  considerable  experience  in  the 
foreign  country  by  a  substantial  portion  of  the  student 
body  in  an  advanced  area-oriented  class  would  both  make 
the  materials  more  meaningful,  and  upgrade  the  level  of 
instruction  for  the  class  as  a  whole. 


Length  of  Training 

We  commented  in  the  last  chapter  on  the  long 
periods  of  time  students  require  for  a  basic  mastery  of 
one  of  the  least  commonly  taught  languages,  especially 
the  most  difficult.  On  the  area  studies  side,  the  ideal 
training  we  envisaged — a  thorough  knowledge  of  one's 
discipline,  both  with  and  without  reference  to  the  area, 
plus  a  generalist  knowledge  of  the  area  from  a  variety 
of  disciplinary  perspectives  and  an  overseas  sojourn  for 
research  and  familiarization — will  take  longer  than  the 
training  of  a  student  who  need  only  take  courses  in  his 
discipline  without  reference  to  an  area,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  disciplinary  majors. 

We  noted  that  the  full  complement  of  area  training 
is  not  now  the  most  common  training  pattern;  the  inter¬ 
disciplinary  component  of  area  training  tends  to  be 
truncated  at  best,  and  almost  all  work  remains  within 
the  discipline.  Even  in  these  circumstances,  however, 
students  training  to  become  area  specialists  take  more 
time  to  finish  their  Ph.IX's  than  the  less  internation- 


ally  focused  students  who  major  in  the  same  discipline. 
The  evidence  of  the  Rand  1983  survey  of  FLA S  fellowship 
recipients  is  that  the  time  taken  by  FLAS  graduates  was 
indeed  lengthened  by  the  extra  demands  of  becoming  an 
area  specialist. 

On  average,  respondents  took  slightly  over  8 
years  to  complete  their  Ph.D.s,  although  they 
were  officially  enrolled  in  graduate  school 
for  only  about  5.7  of  those  years.  East  Asian 
specialists  spent  the  longest  time  in  graduate 
school  (8.9  years  total,  6.3  years  officially 
enrolled),  a  significantly  longer  period  than 
for  all  other  world  areas  except  Western 
Europe  and  Southeast  Asia.  Similarly,  his¬ 
torians.  anthropologists,  and  language  and 
literature  majors  took  significantly  longer  to 
complete  their  Ph.D.s  than  their  colleagues  in 
economics. 

The  time  spent  in  graduate  school  has  steadily 
increased  over  cohorts,  with  the  latest  two 
spending  significantly  more  time  earning  their 
Ph.D.s  than  the  two  earlier  cohorts.  The 
1977-79  cohort  spent,  on  average,  almost  an 
entire  year  more  enrolled  in  graduate  school 
than  the  1969-70  cohort.? 

In  short,  even  with  the  relatively  low  level  of 
generalized  area  training  both  within  and  outside  the 
student's  major  discipline,  it  now  takes  a  long  time  to 
get  a  Ph.D.  with  an  area  specialization. 

Fragmentation  in  Training  and  Student  Support 

While  the  DOD  training  of  a  specialist  can  move  to 
different  locales,  the  components  of  training  for  any 
one  of  its  students  are  relatively  fixed,  and  the  source 
of  support  during  that  training  is  assured.  One  of  the 
strongest  impressions  we  received  in  talking  with  stu¬ 
dents  on  campuses  was  that  exactly  the  opposite  was  the 
case  in  the  training  of  the  academic  area  specialist. 
For  instance,  if  a  student  begins  his  training  to  become 


a  specialise  at  the  undergraduate  level — and  in  the  case 
of  those  studying  the  most  difficult  languages,  this 
early  instruction  is  becoming  increasingly  important-- 
any  undergraduate  training  to  become  a  specialist  is 
financed  entirely  through  his  own  funds.  At  the  gradu¬ 
ate  level,  he  must  piece  together  student  loans,  teach¬ 
ing  assistant  ships — increasingly  scarce  commodities — 
and  federal  support,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  Title  VI 
fellowship  awarded  and  administered  by  the  language  and 
area  studies  center.  Title  VI  support  is,  at  best, 
short-lived;  it  lasts  on  the  average  only  two  years  out 
of  the  more  than  five  the  student  must  spend  in  graduate 
training. 

Moreover,  in  any  given  year,  this  funding  support 
is  problematic  for  reasons  not  related  to  a  student's 
own  talents  and  accomplishments.  For  one  thing,  he  must 
compete  with  all  other  students  in  the  program,  seeking 
the  approval  of  professors  who  are  often  in  substantive 
areas  quite  different  from  his  own.  Furthermore,  the 
center  that  allocates  the  fellowship  must  constantly 
weigh  using  the  fellowship  to  recruit  new  students 
against  giving  it  to  an  advanced  student  regardless  of 
his  accomplishments.  The  center  must  also  balance  the 
various  disciplinary  specialties  of  its  faculty.  Above 
all,  the  fact  that  these  funds  are  available  only 
through  centers  for  their  own  students  ties  each  student 
to  a  particular  center  throughout  his  career,  even 
though  one  or  more  of  the  specialists  with  whom  he 
should  work  for  part  of  his  training  may  be  located 
el sewhere. 

Finding  funds  for  area  graduate  training  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  teaching  assistant  ships  are 
usually  made  through  the  disciplinary  departments. 
Traditionally,  these  as  si stant ship s  are  in  the  more 
domestically  oriented,  large-enrollment  courses  in  each 
discipline,  so  that  area  specialization  within  the  major 
is  more  a  liability  than  an  asset  in  terms  of  the  desir¬ 
able  qualifications  for  an  assistant  ship. 

Even  more  precarious  are  the  quite  separate  compe¬ 
titions  for  overseas  language  study  or  dissertation 
research,  without  which,  for  occupational  purposes  in 


most  fields,  domestic  area  training  will  have  been 
wasted.  Most  overseas  fellowships  are  awarded  in 
national  competitions  totally  divorced  from  the  stu¬ 
dent's  university  context;  his  domestic  training  may  or 
may  not  have  prepared  him  to  participate  in  such 
national  competitions.  Finally,  there  is  virtually 
nothing  in  the  way  of  that  crucial  support  an  area 
graduate  student  needs  after  his  return  from  the  field 
to  write  up  his  research  and  to  make  the  transition  into 
his  first  job. 

We  did  not  meet  a  single  faculty  member  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  and  area  studies  center  who  did  not  rank  student 
fellowship  support  as  the  highest  priority,  nor  did  we 
meet  a  single  student  who  had  not  incurred  excessive 
debt  in  the  course  of  his  specialist  training.  The 
marvel  is  that  so  many  of  these  students  persevered  in 
their  training  despite  their  dire  financial  circum¬ 
stances. 

It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  present  pattern  of 
graduate  student  support  is  dysfunctional  for  the 
training  of  advanced  language  and  area  specialists. 
Support  is  too  limited,  too  segmented,  and  inflexible 
with  regard  to  locale  and  purpose.  We  recommend  a  two- 
tier  system  of  fellowships,  one  allocated  to  centers  and 
the  other  directly  to  students  through  national  competi¬ 
tions. 

For  the  first  tier,  as  at  present,  a  quota  of 
fellowships  for  the  early  years  of  training  should  be 
allocated  to  the  centers.  From  the  perspective  of  both 
students  and  centers,  it  is  better  that  the  initial 
fellowships  be  allocated  through  centers.  Since  the 
largest  number  of  students  begin  their  area  specializa¬ 
tion  at  the  graduate  level,  are  frequently  recruited 
from  among  students  who  come  to  a  university  because  of 
the  strength  of  a  disciplinary  department,  and  are  often 
recruited  as  potential  specialists  after  they  have  begun 
their  training,  it  is  important  to  have  area-specific 
fellowships  available  to  encourage  area  specialization. 
The  natural  location  for  the  fellowships  is  a  Title  VI 
center.  From  a  student's  perspective,  this  procedure 
affiliates  him  with  the  interdisciplinary  strength  of 


the  center  in  the  early  stages  of  his  training  when  the 
breadth  of  his  training  is  most  important  and  his  early 
language  instruction  is  taking  place. 

From  a  national  perspective,  to  ensure  that  the 
selection  of  fellowship  candidates  reflects  a  student's 
promise  as  a  future  area  specialist,  he  must  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  aptitude  in  learning  a 
difficult  language,  his  dedication  to  become  an  area 
specialist,  and  his  scholarly  ability  in  his  discipline 
as  it  applies  to  the  area.  Hence,  the  record  of  his 
early  performance  in  language  learning  and  in  area- 
specific  training  is  essential  to  an  effective  national 
selection  process.  It  is  during  the  first  years  of 
training  under  the  center-administered  fellowship  pro¬ 
gram  that  this  early  experience  in  training  to  be  a 
specialist  takes  place. 

Once  some  record  of  achievement  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  a  series  of  individual  fellowships  should  be 
awarded  through  highly  selective  national  competition. 
These  fellowships  should  be  renewable  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time — a  minimum  of  four  years — and  they  should 
be  portable  both  within  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
In  order  to  avoid  irreparable  harm  to  students  who  are 
not  chosen  at  the  early  stages  of  their  work,  a  number 
of  these  fellowships  should  be  open  each  year  for  short¬ 
er  periods  of  time  to  more  advanced  students,  including 
those  requiring  only  assistance  to  conduct  their  dis¬ 
sertation  work  abroad. 

Recommendation : 

The  amount  of  support  to  graduate  students  in  area 
studies  should  reflect  the  special  requirements  of  their 
training.  It  should  include  sufficient  funds  for  a  mid¬ 
training  sojourn  in  the  area;  advanced  language  training 
in  the  country  where  the  language  is  spoken;  a  sojourn 
to  carry  out  dissertation  research;  a  period  of  time  to 
write  up  research  findings;  and  post-doctoral  research. 

Funds  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  training 
should  be  provided  through  centers;  thereafter,  funds 
should  be  awarded  through  national  competitions.  In  the 
national  competitions,  language  proficiency  and  general 
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area  knowledge  will  be  rewarded.  Nationally  competitive 
awards  should  be  portable  and  should  carry  with  them 
appropriate  institutional  fees. 


DISCIPLINARY  IMBALANCES 

Problem: 

The  disciplinary  distribution  of  specialists  and 
students  training  to  be  specialists  is  skewed. 
Specialists  tend  to  be  underrepresented  in  the  social 
s cien ce s-- e s pe ci al 1 y  economics,  sociology,  and 
psychology — and  in  the  applied  disciplines  that  may  be 
most  directly  relevant  to  public  policy.  The  conditions 
underlying  these  imbalances  are  self-perpetuating. 


Under  the  prevailing  laissez-faire  system  for  re¬ 
cruiting  and  training  language  and  area  specialists,  the 
cross-sectional  disciplinary  complement  of  specialists, 
though  it  varies  from  one  world  area  to  another,  remains 
relatively  constant  among  various  studies  and  over  time. 

Table  3.3  represents  an  attempt  to  relate  data  from 
studies  conducted  in  the  1980s  to  baseline  data  on  the 
disciplinary  distribution  of  specialists  taken  from  the 
1970  Lambert  Language  and  Area  Studies  Review  (LASR). 
The  data  collection  techniques  of  the  later  studies  are 
somewhat  varied,  and  therefore  precise  comparisons  among 
and  between  them  and  the  1970  data  are  dangerous.  Even 
with  this  caveat,  the  rough  equivalence  in  the 
percentage  of  specialists  in  each  discipline — and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  each  group  of  disciplines  over  a  10  year 
period — is  striking.  Most  changes  are  probably  well 
within  the  range  of  error  for  the  various  surveys. 
While  there  are  some  variations  among  area  studies 
groups,  they  all  share  a  relatively  low  proportion  of 
economists  and  sociologists,  an  almost  total  absence  of 
psychologists,  and  very  limited  representation  in  the 
applied  and  professional  fields,  such  as  law.  medicine, 
and  engineering. 

Despite  some  largely  hortatory  priorities  estab- 
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lished  for  the  distribution  of  specialist  support  under 
Title  VI,  this  distribution  is  the  result  of  a  laissez- 
faire  recruitment  and  training  system  disaggregated  into 
the  separate  disciplinary  tracks.  The  resulting  comple¬ 
ment  of  disciplines  is  the  product  of  the  interplay  of 
three  factors:  1)  the  hospitality  of  the  discipline 
toward  substantive  specializations,  including  area- 
specific  ones — the  lack  of  hospitality  or  acceptance  of 
area  expertise  in  some  disciplines  is  reflected  both  in 
the  low  prestige  of  existing  faculty  with  an  area  spe¬ 
cialty,  and  in  a  reduced  likelihood  of  replacing  such 
faculty  with  similarly  focused  people  in  the  future;  2) 
the  composition  of  the  existing  corps  of  specialists; 
and  3)  the  tendency  of  faculty  members  to  train  students 
to  be  like  themselves. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  factors  is  the  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  bulk  of  the  specialists,  faculty,  and 
students  will  be  in  anthropology,  history,  language  and 
literature,  or  political  science.  Not  only  do  these 
disciplines  encompass  the  majority  of  area  specialists, 
but  the  faculty  members  in  these  disciplines  make  up  the 
core  of  each  center.  Among  specialists  in  general, 
members  of  other  disciplines  are  less  likely  to  spend  a 
large  proportion  of  their  professional  work  on  the  area 
or  a  large  proportion  of  their  effort  on  center  activi¬ 
ties. 

Tables  3.4,  3.5,  and  3.6  present  data  on  this 
point.  Table  3.4  presents  data  from  Warren  Eason's  "A 
Dynamic  Inventory  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies," 
by  discipline,  on  the  percentage  of  specialists'  profes¬ 
sional  time  spent  on  area-related  work.  Several  things 
are  clear  from  this  table.  First,  for  almost  all  area 
specialists,  their  work  on  the  area  is  part-time.  Only 
about  one-fourth  of  all  specialists  who  teach  do  all  or 
almost  all  of  their  teaching  on  the  area.  The  figure  is 
a  little  higher  for  research,  but  even  there,  only  48.6% 
of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  devote  all  of 
their  research  energies  to  the  field  of  Soviet  and  East 
European  studies.  This  impression  of  area  studies  as 
part-time  work  is  reinforced  by  the  Rand  finding  that 
only  29.1%  of  FLAS  graduates  employed  in  government  gave 
themselves  a  5  on  a  l-to-5  scale  in  terms  of  utilizing 
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their  language  and  area  studies  training  in  their  cur¬ 
rent  job.  The  equivalent  percentage  for  graduates  work¬ 
ing  in  the  private  sector  was  41.1Z.8 

The  second  implication  of  Table  3.4  is  that  re¬ 
search  activities  tend  to  be  more  area-focused  than 
teaching.  This  finding  is  true  for  all  disciplines,  but 
is  especially  true  for  the  social  science  disciplines. 

The  final  implication  of  the  data  in  Table  3.4  is 
related  to  the  general  point  under  discussion:  the 
highly  area-specific  disciplines,  both  in  research  and 
in  teaching,  are  the  core  disciplines  of  anthropology, 
history,  language  and  literature,  and  political  science. 
In  later  sections  of  this  report,  we  will  show  that  it 
is  the  scholars  in  these  core  disciplines  who  tend  to  be 
most  fully  committed  to  a  center's  activities;  it  is 
also  in  these  disciplines  that  the  replacement  of  a 
retired  area  expert  by  another  area  expert  presents  the 
least  problem. 

One  of  the  by-products  of  the  varying  intellectual 
hospitality  among  disciplines  toward  an  area  specializa¬ 
tion  is  a  varying  willingness  among  disciplinary  depart¬ 
ments  to  offer  substantive  courses  that  deal  specifical¬ 
ly  with  a  country  or  region.  Accordingly,  these  core 
disciplines  are  where  the  majority  of  area  course 
enrollments  are  found,  especially  the  undergraduate 
course  enrollments  that  provide  one  of  the  main  economic 
rationales  for  the  provision  of  an  area  staff  position, 
particularly  a  tenure-track  one. 

Table  3.5  indicates  from  our  survey  sample  of  39 
Title  VI  centers  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
enrollments,  by  discipline,  in  area-specif  ic  courses. 
This  pattern  in  the  existing  center  course  offerings  is 
also  reflected  in  the  marketplace  of  opportunities  for 
college  and  university  teaching. 

One  further  set  of  data  illustrates  how  marginal 
language  and  area  studies  is  to  all  but  the  core  dis¬ 
ciplines.  Table  3.6  indicates  for  the  1983  Title  VI 
dissertation-year  fellowship  appl  icant  s  the  percentage 
of  all  their  graduate  coursework  that  was  devoted  to 


%  COURSEWORK  IN  LANGUAGE 
&  AREA  STUDIES 


NUMBER  OF 
APPLICANTS 


DISCIPLINE 

Anthropology 

14.992 

9 

Applied/Prof 

8.502 

3 

Arts 

37.952 

2 

Economics 

9.662 

Geography 

7.462 

History 

51.842 

5 

Language  Related 

58.392 

5 

Political  Science 

22.872 

2 

Rel igion/Philosophy 

50.092 

1 

Sociology 

21.47% 

Note:  This  list  excludes  languages  not  indigenous 

to  each  world  area,  e.g.,  French  was  not  counted  as  an 
African  language. 


language  and  area  training,  by  discipline. 

What  all  of  these  data  indicate  is  that  current 
disciplinary  imbalances  are  likely  to  continue,  and  if 
they  change  at  all,  they  are  likely  to  get  worse.  On 
campus  after  campus,  we  found  concern  about  the  danger 
that  center-connected  specialists  in  the  hard  social 
sciences  and  the  applied  and  professional  disciplines 
would  be  replaced  upon  retirement  by  disciplinary  speci¬ 
alists  with  no  area  competency.  One  dean  after  another 
stressed  that  making  appointments  that  combine  dis- 


ciplinary  and  area  strength,  particularly  in  economics 
and  sociology,  was  the  critical  problem  for  the  survival 
of  geographically  focused  concerns.  Several  indicated 
that  the  normal  carrot  to  departmental  chairmen  and 
personnel  committees — central  or  external  support  for 
all  or  part  of  a  position--was  no  longer  enough  of  an 
incentive. 

As  disciplinary  departments  are  forced  to  shrink  in 
size,  or  where  choices  have  to  be  made  among  future 
growth  trajectories,  area  specialization  tends  to  rank 
well  down  in  the  pecking  order.  This  finding  has  impor¬ 
tant  consequences  both  for  the  future  quality  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  area  studies,  and  for  a  possible  return  to 
parochialism  in  the  disciplines  themselves,  just  when  an 
important  part  of  the  action  in  many  disciplines  is 
moving  abroad.  As  we  will  later  note,  one  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  functions  of  centers  is  to  play  the  on-campus  advo¬ 
cacy  role  that  makes  it  possible  to  maintain  in  less 
hospitable  disciplines  these  posts  for  scholars  with  an 
area  competency. 

The  difficulty  with  the  present  situation  is  that 
many  of  the  national  interest  uses  of  language  and  area 
competencies  require  a  complement  of  precisely  those 
specialists  in  the  hard  social  science  and  professional 
disciplines  who  might  be  considered  endangered  species. 
In  part,  what  we  will  note  below  as  a  gap  between  the 
national  need  and  the  national  demand  for  specialists  is 
a  function  of  the  more  general  problem  of  the  use  of 
liberal  arts  Ph.D.'s  outside  of  the  academic  world. 

In  view  of  the  institutionalized  bias  against  the 
creation  and  retention  of  language  and  area  specialists, 
we  believe  that  the  normal  pattern  of  increasing  funding 
in  general — in  the  expectation  that  the  desired  comple¬ 
ment  of  specialists  will  materialize — will  not  work. 
Instead,  resources  must  be  directed  specifically  to 
pinpointed  disciplinary  specialties,  both  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  the  existing  complement  where  it  is  in 
danger  of  erosion,  and  to  add  to  the  stock  where  impor¬ 
tant  new  competencies  must  be  created. 

Our  recommendations  for  raising  the  complement  of 


language  and  area  specialists  who  have  both  a  sub¬ 
stantial  language  and  area  competency  and  an  applied  or 
professional  skill  will  be  divided  in  two  parts,  one 
relating  to  retaining  the  current  complement  of  skills, 
and  the  other  to  recruiting  and  training  new  special¬ 
ists. 

To  maintain  the  current  complement  of  expertise,  we 
have  in  mind  essentially  an  academic  "cloning"  device, 
tying  a  small  number  of  long-term  fellowships  to  indivi¬ 
dual  scholars — mentors--in  the  hope  of  reproducing 
their  scarce  combination  of  skills.  The  second  recom¬ 
mendation  is  to  broaden  the  skill  range  of  existing 
scholars,  somewhat  on  the  model  of  the  dual  competency 
training  awards  given  by  the  International  Research  and 
Exchanges  Board,  in  which  established  scholars  with  one 
specialty  are  encouraged  to  add  a  second  competency.  In 
the  currently  contracting  job  market  for  academics,  the 
addition  of  a  new  skill  to  those  of  a  scholar  already 
placed  within  the  system  has  a  greater  chance  of  success 
than  the  creation  of  entirely  new  tracks. 

Recommendation : 

To  assure  at  least  replacement  of  the  present  stock  of 
specialists  with  scarce  disciplinary-area  skill  combina¬ 
tions,  a  set  of  apprenticeship  fellowships  should  be  put 
at  the  disposal  of  eminent  scholars  for  students  wishing 
to  enter  these  specialties.  These  mentors  should  be 
selected  by  distinguished  national  panels.  The  students 
in  turn  would  be  selected  from  a  national  pool  of  appli¬ 
cants  by  these  mentors.  As  in  the  case  of  the  advanced 
fellowships  described  in  the  previous  section,  these 
apprentice  fellowships  would  be  of  four  years'  duration, 
flexible,  and  portable  —  at  the  discretion  of  the 
mentors — both  domestically  and  abroad,  and  would  carry 
appropriate  institutional  fees. 

To  expand  the  corps  of  specialists,  established  scholars 
should  be  enabled  to  acquire  language  and  area  skills  or 
new  country  competencies,  as  in  the  International 
Research  and  Exchanges  Board  dual-competency  program. 
For  newly  trained  specialists  within  applied  or  profes¬ 
sional  disciplinary  fields,  sufficient  resources  should 
be  invested  to  allow  for  the  acquisition  of  both  a  fully 


developed  disciplinary  or  technical  skill,  and  a  high 
degree  of  language  and  area  competency* 


EFFECTIVE  DEMAND  AND  NATIONAL  NEED  FOR  SPECIALISTS 

Problem: 

Effective  demand  for  area  specialists  in  terms  of  job 
opportunities  is  decreasing,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
national  need  for  high-quality  specialists  continues. 

In  the  early  days,  the  perceived  national  problem 
was  an  overall  shortage  in  the  number  of  trained  spe¬ 
cialists,  no  matter  what  their  disciplinary  or  topical 
specialization.  Hence,  there  was  a  general  emphasis  on 
producing  more  and  more  specialists  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  posture  fit  very  comfortably  into  the  cus¬ 
tomary  practice  in  higher  education.  In  most  academic 
fields,  there  is  no  tradition  or  mechanism  for  keeping 
track  of  and  shaping  the  flow  of  students,  in  terms  of 
either  their  cross-sectional  distribution  or  their  num¬ 
bers.  Although  there  are  institutions  like  Yale  that 
severely  limit  their  intake  of  graduate  students  in 
general,  forward  manpower  planning  is  not  a  strong  point 
of  much  of  higher  education,  except  in  the  professional 
schools. 

Language  and  area  studies  have  reached  a  point 
where  manpower  planning  seems  called  for.  Issues  of  the 
match  between  supply  and  demand  are  intruding  because 
the  findings  of  a  number  of  national  surveys — like  the 
Rand  reports,  which  have  called  into  question  the  old 
assumption  of  a  general  scarcity--have  shown  the  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty  of  job  placement  for  graduates  of 
the  programs  as  the  general  academic  job  market  con¬ 
tracts. 

Since  language  and  area  studies  is,  for  the  near 
term  at  least,  in  a  non-expansionary  mode  within  higher 
education,  the  size  and  replacement  needs  of  the  current 
pool  of  specialists  is  a  critical  element.  We  have  no 
evidence  more  recent  than  1970  of  the  number  of  special- 
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ists  in  each  of  the  world  areas,  although  there  are  some 
rough  estimates  tor  particular  fields  and  purposes.  One 
thing  is  clear,  however:  in  many  areas,  disciplines, 
and  topical  specializations,  the  "tiny  bands  of  special¬ 
ists,"  as  Francis  Sutton  used  to  call  them,  are  no 
longer  tiny.  A  glance  at  the  total  number  of  speci¬ 
alists  enumerated  in  Soviet  and  East  European,  South 
Asian,  and  Latin  American  studies  given  earlier  in  Table 
3.3  indicates  this  fact. 

The  trouble  with  such  gross  figures  is  that  there 
is  no  way  of  disentangling  the  fully  qualified,  high- 
quality  specialists  from  a  larger  number  of  people  whose 
participation  in  the  field  is  marginal  at  best.  The 
1970  LASR  indicated  that  of  the  5,618  specialists  who 
responded  to  the  questionnaire,  only  924,  or  16. 5%,  were 
what  were  called  "language  and  residence  qualified 
special  ists.  That  is,  they  had  resided  in  the  country 
of  their  specialization  for  at  least  three  years;  had 
made  two  visits,  one  of  them  during  the  preceding  five 
years;  and  had  rated  themselves  as  coping  easily  with 
speaking  or  reading  one  of  the  languages  of  the  area. 

There  has  been  no  parallel  enumeration  for  all 
world  areas  since  the  LASR  in  1970.  However,  an  enumer¬ 
ation  of  South  Asia  experts  in  1980,  carried  out  as  part 
of  the  National  Targets  project  for  the  National  Council 
on  Foreign  Language  and  International  Studies  (NCFLIS), 
counted  2,046  individuals  called  "knowledge  producers" — 
that  is,  they  had  written  on,  held  a  fellowship  with 
respect  to,  or  given  a  scholarly  paper  about  the  area  in 
the  previous  five  years.  These  2,046  compared  with  an 
estimated  980  knowledge  producer  specialists  in  1970. 
Of  these  2,046  in  1980,  762,  or  37.2%,  were  judged  by 
panels  of  their  disciplinary  peers  to  be  professional 
specialists  in  the  area.  Some  26.6%  of  the  total  pool 
of  knowledge  producers  and  71.4%  of  those  labeled  ex¬ 
perts  by  their  peers  were  judged  to  be  language-compe¬ 
tent.  The  number  of  language-competent  experts  was 
estimated  at  544.  But  even  this  number  of  specialists 
is  not  a  "tiny  band."  The  number  of  East  Asian,  Soviet, 
and  Latin  American  specialists  would  be  considerably 
greater,  and  the  proportion  who  have  some  language  com¬ 
petency  probably  higher. 
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The  picture  on  the  demand  side  is  even  more  murky. 
One  problem  is  that  two  very  different  notions  of  demand 
are  used — one  "effective"  demand,  and  the  other  what  can 
be  called  "national  need."  Effective  demand  consists  of 
employment  opportunities  based  upon  1)  replacement  for¬ 
mulae,  as  in  the  report  on  international^studies  for  the 
Ford  Foundation  by  Barber  and  Ilchman;  2)  statements 
about  possible  hiring  estimates  from  likely  employers  in 
the  government  or  business,  as  in  the  197  9  Rand  study 
for  the  Presidential  Commission;  or  3)  the  employment 
experience  of  program  graduates,  as  in  the  1983  Rand 
survey  of  FLAS  graduates. 

This  most  recent  Rand  survey  considers  two  aspects 
of  the  issue:  employment  rates,  and  the  utilization  of 
language  and  area  studies  training  on  the  job.  With 
regard  to  the  former  issue,  the  Rand  survey  reported  an 
unemployment  rate  of  4.8%  among  a  10-year  cohort  of  FLAS 
alumni  Ph.D.'s,  of  those  interested  in  and  actively 
seeking  employment.  The  unemployment  rate  for  those  not 
completing  the  Ph.D.  was  slightly  lower. 

Whether  one  judges  this  Ph.D.  unemployment  rate  as 
high  or  low  depends  on  whether  one  is  in  that  4.8%,  and, 
in  aggregate  terms,  what  one  compares  this  unemployment 
rate  with.  The  general  national  unemployment  rate  has 
been  hovering  around  10%.  The  unemployment  rate  for  all 
professional  and  technical  workers  in  January  1982  was 
2.9%,  but  this  figure  includes  doctors,  engineers,  and 
others  with  bright  prospects  in  the  job  market.  A  more 
comparable  group  were  humanist  Ph.D.'s  who  had  earned 
their  degrees  between  1975  and  1980.  2.5%  of  them  were 

unemployed  as  of  February  1981,  with  higher  rates  of 
3.2%  for  modern  language  and  literature  majors  and  3.1% 
for  history  majors,  two  fields  very  heavily  represented 
among  language  and  area  studies  students. 

There  are  two  especially  troublesome  aspects  of  the 
1983  Rand  data.  First,  the  unemployment  rate  increased 
with  the  recency  of  the  graduation.  For  the  most  re¬ 
cently  graduated  cohort,  those  graduating  in  1977  to 
1979,  the  rate  was  as  high  as  7.9%.  The  second  disturb¬ 
ing  aspect  was  the  kinds  of  jobs  graduates  found  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  utilized  their  language  or  area 
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training  in  those  jobs.  Table  3.7,  reproduced  from  the 
Rand  report,  presents  an  overall  picture  of  job  place¬ 
ment  and  utilization  based  upon  a  theoretical  100  FLAS 
fellowship  holders. 

Projecting  from  the  figures  in  Table  3.7,  it  seems 
that  60%  of  the  FLAS  fellowship  holders  will  go  on  to 
complete  the  Ph.D.;  sixty-five  percent  of  these  Ph.D.- 
holding  FLAS  recipients  will  go  into  academic  work,  of 
whom  t  o-thirds  will  use  their  language  and  area  train¬ 
ing  all  or  most  of  the  time.  Of  the  non-Ph.D.'s,  77.5% 
will  be  employed  in  jobs  outside  of  the  academic  world, 
and  even  among  those  who  become  academics,  less  than 
half  (44%)  will  use  their  language  and  area  skills. 
Among  those  going  into  non-academic  jobs,  only  43%  of 
the  Ph.D.'s  and  29%  of  the  non-Ph.D.'s  will  use  their 
language  and  area  studies  training. 

Rand  goes  on  to  report  that  among  those  in  non- 
academic  jobs,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  their  language 
than  their  area  competency  that  is  utilized  on  the  job. 
Looked  at  another  way,  the  Rand  figures  are  saying  that 
an  academic  job  with  a  high  utilization  of  language  and 
area  training  is  likely  to  be  available  to  only  30%  of 
the  students,  and  that  only  48%  of  the  program  graduates 
will  be  in  any  kind  of  job  that  allows  reasonably  full 
utilization  of  their  training.  We  have  no  comparable 
data  for  people  in  the  various  non-area-oriented  aspects 
of  the  relevant  disciplines,  but  these  utilization  rates 
for  language  and  area  studies,  even  more  than  the  over¬ 
all  unemployment  rate,  pose  a  genuine  challenge  to  the 
field. 

The  second  concept  in  the  discussion  of  the  demand 
side  of  the  supply-and-demand  equation  is  not  job  open¬ 
ings  or  employment  histories,  but  national  need.  The 
reports  of  the  National  Targets  project  produced  for  the 
NCFLIS  in  1981  illustrate  this  approach.  The  authors  of 
these  reports  note  that  effective  demand  is  a  poor  guide 
to  national  pol  icy--indeed,  it  is  part  of  the  problem. 
The  fact  that  we  prefer  to  fill  overseas  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  armed  services,  and  business  posts  with  people  who 
have  neither  competency  in  a  language  of  the  area  nor 
familiarity  with  its  culture  and  traditions  does  reflect 
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Table  3.7 

Ph.D.  Completion  and  Skill  Utilization  Patterns  For  A 
Hypothetical  Group  of  FLAS  Recipients 

Of  100  Recipients: 

44  will  earn  a  Ph.D.  within  approximately  8  years,  and 
16  will  earn  one  several  years  later. 

Of  the  60  Ph.D.s: 

39  will  become  academics,  of  whom 

26  will  use  their  FLAS  expertise  all  or  most  of  the 
time,  and  13  will  not. 

21  will  take  nonacademic  jobs,  on  which 

9  will  use  their  Fi.AS  expertise  all  or  most  of  the 
time,  and  12  will  not. 

Of  the  40  non- Ph.D. s: 

9  will  work  in  academic  institutions,  where 
4  will  use  their  FLAS  expertise  all  or  most  of  the 
time,  and  3  will  not. 

31  will  take  nonacademic  jobs,  on  which 

9  will  use  their  FLAS  expertise  all  or  most  of  the 
time,  and  22  will  not. 

Note:  These  projections  are  based  on  the  data, 

presented  in  Chaps.  1,  2,  and  5,  (of  McDonnell  et  al.. 
FLAS  Fellowship  Recipients]  on  Ph.D.  completion  rates 
and  the  distribution  of  academic  and  nonacademic  jobs 
among  Ph.D.s.  and  non-Ph.D.s.  Skill  utilization  esti¬ 
mates  are  based  on  the  proportion  of  various  respondent 
types  (i.e.,  Ph.D.  versus  non-Ph.D.,  academic  vs.  non- 
academic  job)  who  scored  their  language  or  area  studies 
usage  as  either  a  4  or  a  5  on  a  5-point  scale. 

[McDonnell  et  al.l  are  making  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  here  and  assuming  that  the  proportion  of  FLAS 
Ph.D.s  taking  nonacademic  jobs  will  grow  at  about  half 
the  rate  that  it  did  during  the  past  decade. 


Source:  Table  3.7  is  taken  from  McDonnell  al. . 
FLAS  Fellowship  Recipients,  p.  126  (See  Notes,  p.142). 


low  demand — but  one  can  only  add,  alas.  Once  one  leaves 
the  relatively  well-charted  waters  of  immediate  demand 
to  go  to  estimates  of  national  need,  it  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  reasonable  bearings.  In  any  event,  the 
numbers  of  specialists  'deeded"  in  such  exercises  tend 
to  be  considerably  higher  than  the  estimates  for  short¬ 
term  effective  demand.  Table  3.8  reproduces  the  numbers 
of  needed  area  specialists  from  the  National  Targets 
reports. 

Undoubtedly,  the  national  interest  lies  somewhere 
in  between  the  two  extremes  presented  in  Table  3.8.  For 
the  sake  of  the  students  facing  the  immediate  job  mar¬ 
ket,  surely  the  current  situation  calls  for  some  con¬ 
traction  of  the  total  flow,  particularly  for  those 
heading  for  the  academic  market.  In  fact,  the  market 
seems  to  be  making  such  an  adjustment  already.  The 
number  of  degrees  granted  in  language  and  area  studies 
specialties  has  been  declining  in  recent  years  in  cer¬ 
tain  world  area  study  groups,  such  as  Soviet  and  East 
European,  Middle  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  Inner  Asian 
studies,  as  shown  in  Table  3.9.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
Title  VI  fellowships  awarded  each  year  has  never 
recovered  from  the  cuts  in  1973,  as  demonstrated  in 
Table  3.10. 

We  were  unable  to  get  systematic  data  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  application  and  intake  rates  at  the  various  cen¬ 
ters,  but  the  general  impression  we  received  was  that  in 
view  of  tales  about  the  difficult  job  market — as  in 
almost  all  of  the  social  sciences  and  in  all  of  the 
humanities — the  number  of  students  entering  the  training 
process  has  slowed  down  considerably. 

In  making  recommendations  about  whether  deliberate 
control  at  the  intake  point  is  in  order,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  know  just  how  many  students  are  in  the  pipe¬ 
line  now,  where  they  are  in  their  training,  and  what  the 
attrition  rate  is  for  various  kinds  of  students  in  the 
course  of  their  training.  Rand's  figure  of  40%  who  stop 
at  the  M.A.  level  indicates  a  kind  of  attrition,  but  it 
misses  those  who  dropped  out  of  the  field  entirely 
without  completing  any  degree,  and  includes  many  who 
never  had  any  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  Ph.D. 


Estimates  of  National  Needs  for  Specialists 
from  National  Targets  Project#  1981 


PRESENT  MANPOWER  NEEDS  FOR 

CAPABILITIES 

SPECIALISTS 

WORLD  AREA 

Western  Europe 
Canada,  Australia, 

1,347 

1,487 

and  New  Zealand 

110 

200 

Africa 

523 

3,793 

South  Asia 

542 

1,230 

Middle  East 

751 

3,922 

Oceania 

28 

40 

Southeast  Asia 

950 

1,500 

East  Asia 

Soviet  Union 

1,100-1,200 

2,200-2,400 

&  Eastern  Europe 

1,296 

2,030 

TOTAL 

6,647-6,747 

16,402-16,602 

Note:  The  Latin  American  panel  of  the  National 
Targets  Project  did  not  report  capabilities  and  needs 
for  specialists  in  their  area. 

Source:  Allen  H.  Kassof,  ed.,  "Report  of  the  Task 
Force  on  National  Manpower  Targets  for  Advanced  Research 
on  Foreign  Areas"  (New  York:  The  National  Council  on 
Foreign  Language  and  International  Studies,  1981). 


Table  3.9 


Degrees  Awarded  By  Title  VI  Centers  Over  Time 


AVERAGE 

PER  ONE 
ACADEMIC 

YEAR  BE¬ 
TWEEN 

1959-197 la 

BA  MA  PhD 

ACADEMIC 
YEAR  1975 
1976 

BA  MA 

PhD 

AVERAGE 

PER  ONE  ACA 
DEMIC  YEAR 
BETWEEN 
1979—19  81 a 

BA  MA 

PhD 

DISCIPLINE 

AF 

197 

128 

38 

519 

261 

102 

1187 

289 

115 

Asia  Gen 

234 

130 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Asia  &  EE 

10 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Canada 

- 

- 

- 

30 

3 

3 

200 

13 

3 

EA 

354 

109 

34 

1489 

272 

120 

1353 

423 

172 

EE 

582 

245 

76 

970 

208 

100 

1390 

190 

74 

IA 

3 

6 

2 

9 

6 

4 

14 

4 

2 

Int  Stb 

- 

- 

- 

39 

197 

15 

!  1574 

231 

104 

LA 

1263 

422 

153 

1774 

349 

117 

2228 

375 

140 

ME 

174 

63 

37 

691 
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80 

469 

179 

48 
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19 
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68 
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- 

- 

SE 
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26 

89 

185 

19 

WE 
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125 
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880 
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82 

TOTALS 
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5852 

1725 

653 

9518 

2088 

803 
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We  also  need  some  indication  of  the  loss  of  spe~ 
cialists  from  the  existing  pool  as  well  as  the  process 
of  lateral  recruitment — that  is,  people  becoming  spe¬ 
cialists  after  their  student  days.  In  particular  areas, 
like  African  and  South  Asian  studies,  where  the  language 
skill  demands  for  entry  into  the  field  are  low,  scholars 
can  still  enter  the  field  without  a  long  training 
period.  It  is  our  impression,  however,  that  the  field 
itself  has  raised  its  standards  as  to  what  makes  an 
expert,  and  therefore  lateral  entry  has  slowed  appreci¬ 
ably.  It  is  also  our  impression,  particularly  in  the 
fields  with  low  language  skill  demands  and  where  profes¬ 
sional  or  applied  disciplines  are  relatively  well  repre¬ 
sented,  that  a  great  deal  of  attrition  is  taking  place. 

The  juxtaposition  of  effective  demand  versus 
national  need  allows  us  to  address  another  side  of  the 
issue.  Clearly,  in  the  immediate  post-Sputnik  era,  the 
problem  was  the  pressing  national  need  for  specialists, 
primarily  in  the  Soviet  field.  It  was  assumed  that  if 
the  national  need  was  so  great,  the  effective  demand 
would  be  there  for  trained  language  and  area  special¬ 
ists.  In  fact,  in  the  two  most  likely  markets  for  these 
skills,  this  was  not  the  case.  Out  of  2,231  students 
who  had  held  fellowships  in  Rand's  10-year  sample,  only 
186  were  hired  into  business  firms  and  165  into  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  federal  government. 

Businesses  in  particular  have  been  slow  to  attri¬ 
bute  any  value  to  a  prospective  American  employee's 
competency  in  the  language  or  culture  of  one  of  the 
countries  where  businesses  operate.  The  Rand  report  and 
others  indicate  that  as  yet,  the  utilization  of  language 
and  area  studies  skills  among  those  employed  in  business 
is  even  lower  than  in  government.  Businesses  prefer  to 
deal  through  intermediaries  in  that  country  or  to  hire 
nationals  who  have  graduated  from  American  business  or 
engineering  schools.  For  Americans,  a  language  or  area 
competency  ranks  way  down  on  the  scale  of  considerations 
for  employment,  well  below  the  business  and  technical 
skills.  Indeed,  businesses  sometimes  see  a  language  or 
area  skill  as  a  limiting  factor,  fearing  that  an  em¬ 
ployee  anchored  to  one  locale  will  be  unable  to  move 
freely  laterally  and  vertically  throughout  the  firm,  and 


that  he  may  favor  the  interests  of  a  particular  region 
over  those  of  the  company  as  a  whole* 

It  is  odd  that  business  has  not  yet  recognized 
another  aspect  of  language  and  area  studies  that  could 
be  a  rare  asset.  Students  training  to  be  language  and 
area  specialists  are  self-recruited  by  an  eagerness  to 
work  and  live  in  the  countries  they  study,  and,  unlike 
the  early  or  mid-career  technicians  whom  the  companies 
often  send  out  for  overseas  assignments,  language  and 
area  specialists  not  only  welcome  long  overseas  so¬ 
journs,  but  have  learned  to  participate  in  those  soci¬ 
eties  at  levels  few  management  people  could  hope  to 
achieve.  It  would  probably  be  easier  to  graft  a  little 
business  or  technical  training  onto  the  truly  scarce 
skill,  a  long-term  overseas  residence  orientation,  than 
the  other  way  around.  The  technical  business  skills, 
however,  must  be  real  skills.  Dilettantish  business 
skills  are  no  more  useful  than  a  thin  veneer  of  language 
and  area  training. 

The  creation  of  a  satisfactory  role  in  business  for 
an  American  specializing  in  the  languages  and  culture  of 
a  particular  area  is  most  likely  to  develop  with  respect 
to  Japan.  Latin  America,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  few  students  already 
launched  on  these  career  tracks  should  be  watched  with 
interest.  Surely  it  is  in  order  to  translate  our  gener¬ 
al  rhetoric  about  the  national  need  for  an  internation¬ 
ally  trained  business  management  class  into  an  effective 
demand  for  those  trained  in  international  skills. 

As  is  the  case  in  business,  the  gap  between  a 
perceived  national  need  and  effective  demand  in  govern¬ 
ment  is  great.  The  SRI  International  report  forcefully 
documents  this  curious  dichotomy.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  a  general  perception  that  our  military  intel¬ 
ligence  operations  would  be  better  informed  by  having 
available  the  broader  contextual  knowledge  that  is  the 
hallmark  of  language  and  area  studies.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  operational  level,  there  is  little  felt 
need  for  people  with  these  skills.  Even  language  skills 
for  intelligence  purposes  are  of  so  special  a 
character — and  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that 
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university-trained  specialists  do  not  have  a  high  enough 
competency  level  in  any  case — that  there  is  little  de¬ 
sire  to  import  language  and  area  specialists  from  the 
outside. 

The  State  Department's  links  are  more  substantial 
and  durable.  However,  even  here  the  entry-level  appli¬ 
cation  form  does  not  have  a  question  on  academically 
acquired  competency  in  language  and  area  studies.  The 
equivalent  of  language  and  area  specialists  within  the 
State  Department  as  well  as  in  the  military--those  who 
remain  for  long  periods  of  time  working  on  the  same 
country  or  world  area — often  have  limited  upward  mobili¬ 
ty  and  eventual  rank.  And  more  generally,  James  R. 
Ruchti  in  his  report  to  the  Presidential  Commission 
found  that,  except  for  Soviet  specialists,  only  one  out 
of  three  language  and  area  specialists  employed  by  the 
federal  government  indicated  that  they  were  using  that 
competency  in  their  work.  The  proportion  was  one  out  of 
two  for  Soviet  specialists,  but  one  out  of  six  for 
Africanists. 

Clearly,  the  first  step  in  making  demand  come 
closer  to  national  need  is  to  try  to  improve  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  language  and  area  studies  skills  in  obvious 
areas  of  national  need.  Tied  to  this  point  is  the  need 
to  supplement  the  training  of  language  and  area 
specialists  with  skills  that  will  make  them  more  attrac¬ 
tive  for  non-academic  employment.  At  a  minimum,  this 
means  a  major  improvement  in  the  level  and  occupational 
utility  of  their  language  competency.  It  also  means 
grafting  on  occupational  skills  more  attuned  to  that  job 
market,  not  necessarily  instead  of  their  current  train¬ 
ing,  but  in  many  cases  on  top  of  it.  It  should  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind,  however,  that  for  most  students,  the 
academic  world  is  the  primary  job  market.  Indeed,  in  the 
early  days  of  Title  VI,  a  willingness  to  teach  was  a 
requirement  for  receipt  of  a  fellowship. 

As  indicated  above,  a  carefully  worked  out  national 
manpower  policy  with  respect  to  language  and  area 
studies  would  call  for  the  accumulation  of  more  precise 
data  on  the  supply  side.  It  should  also  include  a  major 
effort  to  increase  demand  where  the  national  interest 
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would  be  served  by  introducing  more  language  and  area 
expertise  among  business  and  government  employees.  In 
addition,  too  great  a  dependence  on  current  market  pro¬ 
jections  should  be  avoided.  Our  national  experience  a 
few  years  ago  with  the  presumed  glut  of  engineers  indi¬ 
cated  just  how  inexact  a  science  forward  manpower  plan¬ 
ning  for  trained  professionals  is. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  short 
run,  some  limitation  on  intake  or  some  reduction  in  the 
number  of  students  receiving  federal  support  is  called 
for.  There  is  some  support  for  this  position  in  the 
field  itself.  Several  of  the  questions  in  Warren 
Eason's  inventory  of  Soviet  and  East  European  special¬ 
ists  asked  the  respondents  to  estimate  the  present, 
past,  and  future  market  for  specialists.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  responses  is  given  in  Table  3.11. 


Table  3.11 


Market  Demand  Estimates  By  Soviet 
and  East  European  Specialists 


Market  Now  Market  Past  Market  Future 
% 


Excellent 

1.4 

Better 

9.7 

Improve 

27.7 

Good 

7.9 

Same 

35.8 

No  Change 

55.4 

Fair 

32.4 

Worse 

54.5 

Worsen 

16.9 

Poor 

53.4 

Non-existent 

4.9 

Source : 

Eason, 

"A  Dynamic 

Inventory . " 

Most  respondents  judged  the  1981  market  demand  for 
specialists  to  be  poor.  In  their  view,  things  had  been 
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bad  for  some  time,  and  only  about  one-fourth  thought 
that  things  were  going  to  improve.  In  view  of  this 
situation,  relatively  few  (13.3Z)  of  Eason's  respondents 
thought  that  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  centers 
for  training  to  become  a  Soviet  or  East  European  expert 
should  be  increased.  The  remainder  of  the  respondents 
were  about  equally  divided  between  holding  admissions  at 
a  constant  level  (46.32)  and  decreasing  them  (40.4Z). 
In  view  of  the  traditionally  expansionary  perspective  of 
the  field,  the  proportion  of  respondents  who  called  for 
limiting  the  number  of  new  entrants  into  the  field  is 
impressive. 

We  have  no  equivalent  data  on  other  area  studies 
groups.  Our  general  impression  is  that  the  current  job 
market  demand  for  particular  kinds  of  language  and  area 
skills--for  instance,  economists  training  to  be 
Japanese,  Soviet,  or  West  European  special ist s--stil  1 
exceeds  the  supply,  but  there  are  no  data  to  confirm 
these  impressions. 

Recommendation : 

The  number  of  fellowships  for  new  entrants  into  the 
field  should  be  reduced  and  made  highly  selective.  The 
savings  from  this  reduction,  plus  any  additional  re¬ 
sources  necessary,  should  be  used  for  the  establishment 
of  the  proposed  national ly  competitive,  longer-term, 
portable,  flexible  fellowship,  and  for  the  fellowships 
specially  earmarked  for  missing  or  endangered  components 
in  the  national  resource  base. 

A  pressing  agenda  for  the  field  is  to  explore  ways  to 
bring  national  need  and  effective  demand  into  closer 
agreement . 
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Research 


While  the  pattern  of  national  funding  for  language 
and  area  studies  and  the  rationale  that  justified  it 
have  been  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  the  training 
of  specialists,  it  is  the  knowledge  that  these 
specialists  create  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  shared 
with  and  utilized  by  the  society  that  is  of  the  greatest 
long-term  interest.  Accordingly,  it  is  surprising  that 
so  little  has  been  done  to  examine  1)  the  nature  of  the 
research  enterprise  on  the  campus;  2)  the  corpus  of 
published  information  produced  by  the  specialists;  3) 
the  pattern  of  support  for  that  research;  4)  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  American  scholars'  access  to  research  sites 
abroad;  and  5)  the  extent  to  which  the  research  product 
of  language  and  area  studies  is  useful  to,  and  is  used 
by,  various  segments  of  the  society  outside  the  academic 
world,  such  as  business  and  those  areas  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  a  responsibility  for  international  affairs. 

The  statistical  data  and  the  impressions  of  the 
site  visits  make  abundantly  evident  the  extent  to  which 
the  first  four  of  these — scholarly  perspectives,  re¬ 
search  coverage,  research  support,  and  research  access — 
are  interactive,  and  all  in  turn  determine  what  is 
available  for  use  by  the  society.  These  data  also  make 
clear  both  the  advantages  and  the  imperfections  of  the 
current  laissez-faire  system  of  language  and  area  stud¬ 
ies  research,  and  the  need  for  a  way  to  survey  our 
collective  research  product,  possibly  an  external  over¬ 
view,  to  ensure  that  the  collective  profile  does  not 
leave  uncovered  research  domains  of  highest  national 


importance . 


Ve  mean  by  this  not  only  issues  of  relevance  to 
national  public  policy,  but  topics  crucial  to  the  basic 
understanding  of  other  societies  that  might  not  other¬ 
wise  be  discussed.  A  principal  finding  of  this  section 
of  the  survey  is  that  the  interrelationship  among  facul¬ 
ty  perspectives  on  research,  research  funding,  and  re¬ 
search  administration,  and  patterns  of  use  by  government 
and  private  organizations  has  resulted  in  a  skewed  pro¬ 
file  of  research  output  that  only  partly  serves  the 
national  interest.  It  seems  clear  that  without  some 
significant  modification  of  the  administration  of  re¬ 
search  funds,  the  situation  we  observed  will  persist  and 
even  intensify. 

Before  we  begin,  several  more  general  comments  must 
be  made.  First,  the  collective  research  product  of  the 
faculty  of  the  language  and  area  studies  programs  com¬ 
prises  an  impressive  corpus  of  knowledge.  The  amount  of 
information  and  insight  on  other  parts  of  the  world  that 
has  been  created  by  American  scholars  since  World  War  II 
has  been  remarkable.  There  is  no  other  country  of  the 
world  that  can  come  close  to  matching  it.  This  corpus 
of  knowledge  has  contributed  to  the  immense  growth  in 
our  national  level  of  sophistication  about  the  rest  of 
the  world,  both  in  the  educated  public  and  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  our  national  policy.  Its  composite  scope  and 
focus  are  therefore  of  genuine  national  interest. 

Second,  a  caveat.  Particularly  in  the  domain  of 
research  and  publications,  it  is  dangerous  to  character¬ 
ize  the  work  of  all  language  and  area  specialists  with¬ 
out  speaking  specifically  of  the  particular  world  area 
with  which  they  are  dealing.  The  focus  and  the  collec¬ 
tive  profile  of  research  in  Latin  American  studies  is 
different  from  that  in  East  European  studies,  which  in 
turn  is  quite  different  from  research  in  African  or  East 
Asian  studies.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  research  pro¬ 
duct  in  West  European  studies  has  little  in  common  with 
what  takes  place  in  research  on  the  Third  World.  Those 
who  conduct  research  on  West  European  countries  tend  not 
to  see  themselves  as  language  and  area  specialists,  and 
they  treat  their  research  as  an  extension  of  their 


disciplinary  interests.  As  an  example  of  this,  courses 
or  texts  on  comparative  economic  systems  usually  focus 
on  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  they  are  a  standard 
item  in  many  curricula,  whereas  the  economics  of  de¬ 
veloping  countries  is  much  more  likely  to  be  viewed  as  a 
separate  field,  even  though  it  too  deals  with  compara¬ 
tive  economic  systems. 

Moreover,  the  key  elements  of  most  area  studies 
research — a  special  language  competency;  expertise  on  an 
area  with  which  few  others  are  familiar;  and  an  emphasis 
on  the  unique  features  of  the  region  rather  than  its 
theoretical,  methodological,  or  universal  properties — 
are  not  so  characteristic  of  West  European  studies. 
These  are  a  key  difference  in  terms  of  the  availability 
of  National  Science  Foundation  funding,  as  we  shall  see. 
Because  of  these  important  differences  by  world  area, 
when  we  analyze  the  character  of  the  research  product  of 
language  and  area  studies,  we  are  at  pains  to  differ¬ 
entiate  the  work  with  respect  to  one  world  area  or 
another — indeed,  one  country  or  another. 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  FINDINGS 

While  time  constraints  did  not  allow  us  to  conduct 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  these  matters,  we  were  able  to 
assemble  enough  data  to  outline  the  current  situation 
and  to  indicate  where  concerted  effort  is  needed  to  make 
the  research  product  serve  more  fully  the  national  in¬ 
terest.  In  a  nutshell,  what  we  found  was: 

1.  Limited  research  aims.  Collectively  and  in¬ 
dividually,  campus-based  language  and  area  specialists 
are  directed  more  toward  teaching  than  research,  and 
insofar  as  they  are  involved  in  research,  it  tends  to  be 
small-scale  and  individualistic. 

2.  Clustering  bv  region  and  topic.  Certain  coun¬ 
tries,  disciplines,  and  topics  are  relatively  well 
covered,  but  others  are  not.  Among  the  latter  are 
topical  areas  and  approaches  of  special  interest  to  the 
mission-oriented  agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
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Among  non-academic  international  affairs  specialists  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  the  utilization  of  the 
published  results  of  language  and  area  studies  research 
is  less  than  optimal. 

4.  Inadequate  patterns,  of  funding.  The  discipli¬ 
nary  and  topical  imbalance  of  the  research  product  of 
language  and  area  specialists  is  matched  by  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  the  amount  and  character  of  research  support 
available  through  private  foundations  or  public  granting 
agencies.  Moreover,  research  support  for  language  and 
area  studies  largely  means  funds  for  individual  scholars 
to  travel  and  live  abroad  for  purposes  of  data  collec¬ 
tion. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RESEARCH 

Problem: 

Research  aims  on  the  campus  are  too  limited.  Scholars 
do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  obtain  funding  for  large- 
scale,  collaborative,  multi-year  projects;  they  there¬ 
fore  tend  not  to  think  of  their  own  research  in  these 
terms  and  do  not  pursue  funding  beyond  that  necessary  to 
cover  their  own  salary  and  possible  travel  costs. 


Particularly  in  the  social  science  disciplines,  but 
also  in  humanistic  work,  research  projects  can  play  an 
especially  important  role  when  they  are  substantial 
enough  in  scale  to  involve  a  number  of  researchers,  to 
stretch  over  a  number  of  years,  and  to  include  funds  to 
apprentice  students  in  the  research  process.  In  our 
campus  visits,  we  found  surprisingly  little  of  this  kind 
of  research  project  among  language  and  area  studies 
faculty,  and  no  strong  feeling  that  this  represented  a 
major  deficiency  of  the  field.  Rather,  the  pursuit  of 
research  support  was  seen,  both  at  the  faculty  and  the 


student  level,  as  applying  for  individual  fellowships, 
particularly  fellowships  that  support  trips  overseas  to 
collect  data  or  consult  materials.  Research  in  language 
and  area  studies  tends  to  be  a  solitary  rather  than  a 
collective  enterprise,  and,  as  we  will  note  below,  this 
has  major  implications  for  the  substantive  focus  of  much 
of  the  research  that  is  carried  out. 

Interviews  with  individual  faculty  members  indi¬ 
cated  that  part  of  the  problem  was  the  diminishing 
availability  over  the  past  several  decades  of  both  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  research  funding  for  substantial  re¬ 
search  projects  by  language  and  area  specialists,  a 
point  we  will  return  to  later.  Moreover,  Title  VI — the 
principal  source  of  external  funds  for  language  and  area 
centers — provides  no  support  for  large-scale,  collective 
research  through  the  centers.  Title  VI  does  have  a 
modest  program  of  support  of  small-scale  projects  deal¬ 
ing  with  language  or  program  evaluation,  and  it  provides 
some  field  research  fellowships  for  individual  faculty 
members  and  students.  The  scale  and  duration  of  these 
grants  serve  to  reinforce  the  current  tendency. 

In  short,  the  limited  availability  of  funds,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  substantive  research  focus  of  many  Title 
VI  faculty  members  in  the  more  historically  oriented 
humanities,  has  made  them  think  small  when  they  develop 
their  research  plans. 

In  search  of  a  constructive  way  to  change  this 
situation,  pointed  questions  were  posed  during  the  cam¬ 
pus  interviews  as  to  how  best  to  stimulate  both  more 
individual  and  more  collective  research  among  center 
faculty.  The  overwhelming  preference  among  individual 
faculty  members  was  for  research  funds  administered 
through  national  organizations,  with  selection  through 
national  competition.  However,  some  did  stress  the  need 
for  a  modest  local  source  of  funds  for  the  early  stages 
of  development  of  substantial,  longer-term,  collabora¬ 
tive  research.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  within  the 
institution,  the  most  effective  leverage  points  for 
initiating  and  sustaining  an  expanded  research  effort 
were  quite  varied  from  one  campus  to  another. 


One  thing  that  was  clear,  however,  was  that  with 
few  exceptions,  organized  language  and  area  centers 
presently  play  almost  no  role  in  the  sponsorship  of 
research.  Moreover,  we  encountered  very  little  evidence 
of  multiple-person  research,  and  even  less  of  multi¬ 
disciplinary  research,  despite  the  presence  in  the  same 
administrative  unit  of  scholars  dealing  with  the  same 
world  area  but  from  a  wide  variety  of  disciplines.  In 
this  vein,  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  39 
Title  VI  centers  that  responded  to  the  recent 
Rockefeller  Foundation  survey  of  international  relations 
research  organizations,  only  11  even  mentioned  research 
project  support  as  having  any  place  on  their  funding 
wish  list. 

We  believe  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  change 
this  situation.  We  agree  with  the  individual  scholars 
that  national  research  competitions  subject  to  peer 
group  review  are  the  preferable  form  of  large-scale 
funding  for  research.  We  do  believe,  however,  that  in 
order  to  change  the  current  fragmented  research  tenden¬ 
cies  in  the  field,  on  an  experimental  basis,  a  modest 
amount  of  seed  money  to  promote  collective  research 
should  be  added  to  the  general  funds  provided  to  the 
centers . 

Recowendation : 

To  encourage  the  development  of  the  larger-scale, 
longer-term  research  that  would  draw  in  a  number  of 
faculty  members  and  help  to  train  students,  Title  VI 
should  be  amended  to  include  a  small  research  fund  for 
each  center  to  cover  the  early  phases  of  major  project 
generation,  and  support  for  students  to  gain  experience 
in  research  apprenticeships.  In  addition,  more  funding 
for  larger-scale  research  should  be  made  available  and 
more  faculty  members  should  be  apprised  of  the  strategy 
of  applying  for  and  administering  major  grants. 


ACADEMIC  COVERAGE  OF  THE  RESEARCH  PRODUCT 


Problem: 

Left  to  the  unconstrained  preferences  of  scholars, 


research  coverage — in  either  geographic  or  disciplinary 
terms  or  both — has  important  gaps. 

In  all  areas  of  research,  there  is  a  perpetual 
tension  between  two  approaches.  The  first  is  to  let  the 
researchers  go  wherever  their  theories  and  data  may  take 
them;  the  second  is  to  try  to  influence  the  directions 
in  which  researchers  go.  The  consequence  of  excessive 
emphasis  on  either  approach  is  damaging.  Too  much  free¬ 
dom  for  the  researchers  leaves  larger  national  interests 
unprotected,  while  too  much  constraint  undermines  the 
quality  of  the  research  and  may  stifle  it  altogether. 

What  applies  to  research  in  general  obviously  ap¬ 
plies  to  area-related  research.  One  objective  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  state  of  this  research  has  been  to  find  out 
in  what  ways,  and  to  what  extent,  guidance  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  research  may  be  desirable.  We  have  sought  to 
identify  major  lacunae  in  country  or  topical  coverage  in 
domains  of  high,  or  potentially  high,  national  interest, 
and  to  consider  the  best  ways  of  shifting  the  stream  of 
research  in  the  direction  of  those  gaps. 

Language  and  area  studies  research,  like  most  re¬ 
search  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  is  a 
mosaic  of  many  different  research  initiatives,  with 
little,  if  any,  deliberate  attempt  to  shape  its  composi¬ 
tion  or  to  fill  in  gaps.  In  the  past  decades,  in  fact, 
language  and  area  studies  research  has  proceeded  with 
very  little  substantive  constraint.  Appendix  F  presents 
the  results  of  this  laissez-faire  approach  to  research. 
It  comprises  analyses  of  the  articles  and  books  pub¬ 
lished  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Title  VI  centers 
(72  out  of  76  centers  were  included  in  the  sample), 
during  the  years  1976-81.  In  all,  5,952  area-related 
publications  of  faculty  listed  in  the  1982  applications 
for  Title  VI  funding  by  language  and  area  studies 
centers  were  coded  for  country  and  topical  focus,  as 
well  as  for  their  policy  relevance. 


What  the  Sample  Represents 


We  are  proposing  to  use  the  publications  of  the 
center  faculty  as  a  roughly  representative  sample  of  the 
topical  and  country  expertise  among  the  general  corps  of 
academic  language  and  area  specialists. 

This  calls  for  a  little  clarification.  We  do  not 
mean  by  this  all  people  publishing  on  a  particular  world 
area,  but  only  those  who  do  so  over  a  substantial  period 
of  time,  and  with  some  special  area  expertise.  The 
larger  group  is  represented  in  the  annual  bibliographies 
of  publications  relating  to  particular  world  areas  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  various  area  studies  associations.  For 
our  purposes,  however,  the  enumeration  in  these  biblio¬ 
graphies  is  too  extensive.  They  tend  to  include  publi¬ 
cations  by  people  outside  the  academic  world  or  by 
foreign  scholars;  doctoral  dissertations,  many  written 
by  temporarily  resident  foreign  students;  and  occasional 
publications,  often  of  a  comparative  nature,  by  American 
scholars,  particularly  in  the  quantitatively  and  theo¬ 
retically  oriented  disciplines  such  as  psychology  and 
economics.  Our  concern,  however,  is  with  the  work  of 
scholars  resident  in  the  United  States  who  over  a  long 
period  of  time  commit  themselves  to  sustained  work  on  an 
area,  usually  bringing  to  it  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
area  and.  if  possible,  a  command  of  one  of  its 
languages. 

Is  the  faculty  attached  to  the  Title  VI  centers 
representative  of  that  group?  It  obviously  is  not 
coterminous  with  all  qualified  specialists.  The  roster 
of  center  faculty  overestimates  the  pool  of  true 
language  and  area  experts,  in  that  centers  often  report 
faculty  as  members  of  the  program  when  their  link  with 
the  center  is  quite  insubstantial;  and  it  also  under¬ 
estimates  the  pool,  because  it  omits  the  fully  developed 
specialists  who  are  at  institutions  other  than  those 
supported  by  Title  VI.  For  the  present  purposes,  the 
crucial  question  is  how  distorted  the  cross-sectional 
picture  of  the  research  product  of  language  and  area 
specialists  is,  if  we  use  only  center  faculty  in  our 
tabulations.  Would  the  picture  of  the  disciplinary, 
topical,  and  country  coverage  of  the  research  product  of 


long-term  language  and  area  experts  differ  if  we  had  a 
list  of  all  such  experts,  not  just  those  at  centers? 

The  only  attempt  of  which  we  are  aware  to  sort  out 
the  various  levels  of  expertise  and  types  of  contribu¬ 
tors  to  knowledge  is  the  survey  of  South  Asia  special¬ 
ists. ^  That  survey  counted  all  U.S. -resident  academic 
knowledge  producers  in  South  Asian  studies  for  the  same 
period  of  time  covered  in  the  present  survey  (1976-81). 
This  was  done  by  enumerating  all  who  had  written  a  book 
or  article,  delivered  a  scholarly  paper,  received  a 
research  fellowship,  or  written  a  doctoral  dissertation, 
omitting  foreign  students  who  returned  to  their  home¬ 
land.  Then,  chrough  an  extensive  peer  group  evaluation 
of  this  list,  the  survey  identified  those  considered  to 
be  specialists  in  the  area,  and  the  subset  who  were 
competent  in  one  or  more  of  the  languages  of  the  area. 

For  the  present  survey,  we  classified  by  discipline 
the  topical  coverage  of  all  area-relevant  publications 
of  members  of  the  faculty  of  Title  VI  programs  in  South 
Asian  studies.  Table  4.1  shows  the  relationships  among 
the  three  forms  of  enumeration:  1)  all  knowledge 
producers;  2)  the  subset  of  this  group  judged  to  be 
experts  by  their  peers;  and  3)  the  distribution  of  area¬ 
relevant  publications  of  the  Title  VI  South  Asia  center 
faculty. 

What  do  the  data  in  Table  4.1  show?  The  dis¬ 
ciplinary  profiles  of  the  three  columns  are  remarkably 
similar,  except  that  economists  and  specialists  in  the 
applied  and  professional  disciplines  are  slightly  more 
numerous  in  the  total  pool  of  knowledge  producers 
(column  1)  than  among  experts  (columns  2  and  3).  This 
distinction  would  have  been  even  more  striking  had  we 
added  the  column  from  the  original  Lambert  "National 
Target  for  South  Asia  Specialists"  enumeration  that 
displayed  the  disciplinary  distribution  of  those  who 
were  judged  to  have  a  language  competency.  In  the 
previous  chapter,  we  commented  on  the  scarcity  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  disciplines  in  the  pool  of  language  and 
area  studies  experts.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
see  their  representation  diminish  as  the  degree  of  long¬ 
term  area  commitment  and  language  competency  increases. 
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Table  4.1 


Disciplinary  Distribution  of  All  Knowledge  Producers, 
Experts,  and  Title  VI  Center  Faculty  Publications, 
in  South  Asian  Studies,  1976-81 


KNOWLEDGE 

PRODUCERS 

% 

EXPERTS 

% 

FACULTY 

PUBLICATIONS 

1 

DISCIPLINE 

Anthropology/ Sociology 

19.9 

16.8 

18.9 

Ar  t 

10.6 

12.5 

15.7 

Economics 

5.5 

4.7 

4.8 

Geography 

5.2 

6  .4 

1.3 

History 

13.1 

10.6 

14.6 

Language/ Linguistics 

5.8 

6.6 

11.3 

Literature 

6.0 

5.2 

17.9 

Religion/ Philo sophy 

13.2 

19.6 

32.5 

Political  Science 

11.8 

13.5 

12.8 

Communications 

0.8 

0.0 

0.7 

Education 

2.6 

0.4 

0.7 

Library/ Bibliography 

1.9 

3.3 

2.6 

Science /Technology 

3.5 

0.4 

0.0 

NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  AND 

PUBLICATIONS 

2046 

762 

459 

Source:  The  first 

two  columns  are  taken  from 

Richard  D.  Lambert  et  al. 
Asia  Specialists." 

,  "National  Target  for  South 

For  the  purposes  of  our  current  analysis,  we  are 
particularly  interested  in  the  match  between  the  two 
final  columns:  the  peer-recognized  experts,  and  the 
Title  VI  faculty  publications.  These  two  columns  match 
quite  closely.  This  has  two  important  implications  for 
the  present  analysis.  First,  the  disciplinary,  topical, 
and  country  distribution  of  the  publications  of  Title  VI 
center  faculty  can  be  taken  as  a  fairly  representative 
sample  of  the  general  pool  of  experts,  although  we  would 
be  more  comfortable  in  this  assertion  if  an  exercise 
similar  to  the  South  Asian  studies  one  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  for  other  world  areas.  Second,  any  national 
program  that  aims  to  encourage  research  by  language  and 
area  specialists  should  not  be  limited  to  the  Title  VI 
centers.  Important  individuals,  particularly  in  the 
disciplines  such  as  economics,  psychology,  and  the  ap¬ 
plied  and  professional  disciplines,  will  be  missed. 
However,  we  will  not  be  far  off  if  we  use  the  cross- 
sectional  profile  of  publications  of  the  Title  VI  facul¬ 
ty,  information  that  is  collected  every  year  as  part  of 
the  center  application  process,  as  a  guide  to  general 
trends  in  the  distribution  of  the  research  product  of 
specialists  by  topic  and  country  coverage. 

With  this  general  caveat  in  mind  about  the  rep¬ 
resentativeness  of  the  sample  and  its  implications  for 
policy,  let  us  examine  the  overall  composition  of  the 
product  of  language  and  area  specialists  by  world  area, 
topic,  and  by  country. 


The  Enuneration  Process 

First,  a  few  technical  notes  about  the  tabulation 
of  publications  are  in  order.  For  one  thing,  we  omitted 
all  publications  of  center  faculty  that  had  no  apparent 
reference  to  the  area.  There  is  nothing  that  requires  a 
language  and  area  specialist  to  conf  e  all  of  his 
scholarly  work  to  the  area.  Indeed,  1,  1  or  18.07%  of 

all  publications  listed  for  cent.  faculty  between  1976 
and  1981  had  no  apparent  connection  with  the  world  area 
in  which  the  center  claimed  those  faculty  members  to  be 
expert.  This  reinforces  the  point  we  made  in  the  last 
chapter  that  for  most  language  and  area  specialists, 


their  work  on  the  area  is  part-time. 

Table  F.12  in  Appendix  F  displays  the  style  of 
analysis  represented  in  most  of  the  tables  in  this 
appendix.  It  is  an  enumeration  of  books  and  articles 
published  between  1976  and  1981  for  each  country  or 
region  in  a  given  world  area,  in  this  case  Africa. 
While  most  of  the  publications  analyzed  were  articles 
rather  than  books,  no  weighting  system  was  used,  so  that 
each  publication  is  counted  as  a  single  work  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  a  book  or  an  article. 

However,  with  respect  to  country  or  topical  cover¬ 
age,  it  was  possible  for  a  single  publication  to  fall 
into  more  than  one  category;  that  is,  a  book  or  an 
article  could  deal  with  both  anthropology  and  history, 
or  with  both  Peru  and  Chile.  Where  the  number  of  publi¬ 
cations  is  added  across  categories,  as  in  Table  F.l, 
this  inflates  the  number.  Nonetheless,  it  does  indicate 
the  number  of  publications  whose  titles  cover  each 
country  or  topic.  Similar  double  counting  has  not  been 
done  in  the  tables  dealing  with  policy  relevance,  since 
a  publication  can  fall  in  only  one  category  on  this 
dimension.  Hence,  in  the  tabulations  on  policy  rele¬ 
vance,  the  total  number  of  works  analyzed  is  the  same  as 
the  total  number  of  works  listed  in  the  body  of  the 
table. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  most  of  the 
tables  in  Appendix  F,  except  where  indicated,  the  count 
is  ot  the  number  of  publications  and  not  of  individuals; 
an  author  may  have  several  publications  on  the  same 
country,  and  each  of  them  will  appear  separately  in  the 
enumeration. 

In  the  next-to-last  column  of  those  tables  labeled 
"Distribution  of  Publications  by  Discipline  and  Coun¬ 
try,"  (e.g.,  F.12,  F.16)  we  have  counted  not  publica¬ 
tions  but  individual  scholars;  that  is,  for  each  country 
we  have  counted  an  author  only  once,  no  matter  how  many 
books  or  articles  he  has  written  on  that  topic.  This  is 
the  number  of  faculty  members  in  Title  Vi-supported 
language  and  area  programs  who  have  written  a  book  or  an 
article  on  each  country  over  the  past  five  years. 
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It  is  obvious,  from  both  the  number  of  books  and 
articles  and  the  number  of  faculty  members  writing  on 
particular  countries,  that  in  each  world  area  there  is  a 
concentration  of  interest  on  a  few  countries  within  that 
region.  In  a  laissez-faire  research  market,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  such  bunching.  For  the  humanists,  for 
instance,  the  centers  of  great  historic  civilizations 
such  as  India,  China,  or  Japan  are  of  much  greater 
intrinsic  interest  and  hence  receive  more  scholarly 
attention  than,  say  Bangladesh,  Pakistan,  or  Taiwan. 
For  the  political  scientists,  major  actors  on  the  inter¬ 
national  scene  or  innovative  or  pathological  political 
systems  attract  research,  and  the  sheer  size  of  the 
country  counts  as  a  factor. 

However,  it  does  not  seem  optimal  to  have  so  few 
people  working  on,  for  instance,  Central  America,  the 
Caribbean  Islands,  Chad,  or  Lebanon,  which  are  currently 
of  high  national  interest.  It  is  possible  that  now  that 
these  regions  or  countries  are  in  the  news,  a  flood  of 
research  will  follow,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Iran  or 
Nic  agua,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  time  lag  of  several 
years  after  a  country  has  risen  to  international  promi¬ 
nence  before  the  basic  scholarly  research  dealing  with 
that  country  begins  to  appear.  Federal  research  support 
would  seem  to  be  called  for — not  displacing  funds  from 
fruitful  work  in  some  of  the  countries  now  receiving  the 
bulk  of  the  attention,  but  specially  targeted  on  the 
least  well-covered  countries. 


Table  A. 2  presents  an  analysis  of  the  disciplinary 
complement  of  the  publications  in  the  various  world  area 
groups.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
enumeration  in  this  table  is  by  the  topic  of  the  article 
or  book,  and  not  necessarily  by  the  discipline  of  the 
author.  One  of  the  strengths  of  language  and  area 
studies  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discipline 
crossing  in  the  topics  of  a  scholar's  research;  for 
example,  a  topic  that  an  anthropologist  might  write 
about  in  an  area  studies  context  might  be  covered  by  an 


WORLD  AREA 


economist  if  it  related  to  American  society,  or  vice 
versa.  Hence,  scholars  writing  on  a  topic  normally 
identified  with  a  particular  discipline  may  in  fact  be 
drawn  from  a  variety  of  other  disciplines. 

As  was  evident  in  the  1970  Lambert  report,  the  core 
disciplines  are  a  n  t  h  r  o  pol  ogy  /  s  o  ciol  ogy ,  2  history, 
language  and  linguistics,  literature,  and  political 
science;  2  C .  6  % ,  11.6%,  11.3%,  and  13.7%,  respectively, 
of  all  publications  fall  in  these  disciplines,  or  some 
57  .2%  in  all. 

Within  this  overall  picture,  however,  there  are 
some  striking  differences  in  the  disciplinary  profiles 
of  the  various  area  groups.  Studies  in  history  and 
literature  comprise  a  large  part  (17.0%  and  24.2% 
respectively)  of  the  publications  in  Russian  and  East 
European  studies.  With  respect  to  those  regions  that 
have  great  non-Wesf irn  historic  civilizations — the 
Middle  East,  South  .  ta,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  East 
Asia--rel igion  and  philosophy  capture  a  large  portion  of 
the  scholarly  attention.  The  disciplinary  profile  in 
Latin  American  studies  is  tilted  toward  the  behavioral 
sciences  and  the  applied  disciplines.  Publications  in 
Inner  Asian  studies  are  concentrated  in  just  three  dis¬ 
ciplines:  history  (13.8%),  philosophy  and  religion 

(10.3%),  and  language,  linguistics,  and  literature 
(51.7%). 

The  reason  for  this  disciplinary  spread  is  not  hard 
to  find.  It  reflects  the  distribution  of  the  faculty  of 
the  programs,  and,  is  we  noted  in  the  discussion  of  that 
faculty,  that  in  turn  reflects  the  nature  of  each  dis¬ 
cipline,  especially  its  hospitality  to  substantively 
focused  work  as  opposed  to  methodologically  or  theoreti¬ 
cally  oriented  work.  It  also  reflects  the  composition 
of  the  teaching  programs,  particularly  the  student 
enrollments  in  general  education  courses  dealing  with 
the  area.  Faculty  members  write  on  what  they  teach, 
and,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  education  and  pub¬ 
lic  health,  they  tend  not  to  teach  courses  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  applied  fields  that  are  focused  on  one  area 
or  world  region.  There  are  also  region-specific  reasons 
for  some  of  the  imbalances.  For  instance,  lack  of 


direct  access  to  the  USSR  and,  until  recently,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  has  discouraged  the  social 
scientists;  the  lack  of  written  materials  in  Africa  has 
discouraged  historians  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
attracted  anthropologists;  and  the  recent  emergence  of 
new  nations  in  Africa  is  of  some  interest  to  political 
scientists. 

Especially  worthy  of  note,  although  this  varies 
somewhat  among  world  areas,  is  the  small  representation 
of  publications  in  fields  that  on  the  one  hand  demand  a 
high  degree  of  technical  competency,  and  on  the  other 
disparage  site-specific  expertise.  Among  the  social 
sciences,  this  includes  economics  and,  though  this  enu¬ 
meration  does  not  make  the  distinction,  quantitatively 
oriented  sociology  rather  than  anthropology.  It  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  the  applied  and  professional  fields.  As 
we  noted  in  our  examination  of  center  faculty,  where 
there  are  faculty  members  in  the  applied  and  profession¬ 
al  disciplines,  they  tend  to  be  on  the  margins  of  the 
centers,  outside  the  primary  core  of  those  who  spend 
most  of  their  time  on  center  activities.  Where  one  does 
find  representatives  of  the  quantitatively  and  theoreti¬ 
cally  oriented  social  sciences  and  of  the  applied  and 
professional  disciplines,  their  familiarity  with  the 
country  and  especially  its  languages  is  less  firmly 
grounded  than  that  of  the  scholars  in  the  core  dis¬ 
ciplines  of  anthropology,  history,  language  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  political  science.  As  we  noted  earlier,  this, 
of  course,  is  a  preference  of  the  discipline  as  well  as 
of  the  individual  scholar. 

From  the  national  interest  perspective,  what  is 
especially  troublesome  is  the  paucity  of  publications  by 
scholars  in  the  applied  and  professional  fields.  As  we 
discovered  in  the  analysis  of  the  faculty  of  the 
centers,  language  and  area  studies  is  still  a  liberal 
arts  enterprise.  In  most  of  the  applied  fields,  the 
emphasis  tends  to  be  on  technical  skills  that  are  pre¬ 
sumably  universal,  and  in  such  disciplines  there  is  an 
intellectual  bias  against  concentrating  on  a  particular 
world  region  or  country. 

This  is  even  true  in  universities  where  a  school  of 


agriculture  or  of  education  has  a  long-standing  contrac¬ 
tual  relationship  with  another  country,  and  where  many 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty  return  to  that  country 
again  and  again.  While  many  of  the  faculty  members  in 
applied  disciplines  get  to  know  a  great  deal  about  a 
particular  country  through  field  experience,  neither 
their  own  university  nor  their  own  approach  to  teaching 
and  research  is  organized  in  terms  of  a  country  or  an 
area  expertise,  and  their  language  competency,  except 
perhaps  for  Latin  America,  remains  minimal.  Even  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID),  which  has  a 
specific  program  of  long-term  university  partnerships  to 
build  up  a  cadre  of  experienced  faculty  on  particular 
campuses,  does  not  encourage  the  development  of  a  set  of 
faculty  members  with  a  combination  of  applied  skills  and 
language  and  area  competency.  AID  seems  to  value  their 
technical  and  not  their  country  expertise.  The  research 
profile  of  the  center  faculty  dramatizes  once  again  the 
problem  we  noted  in  the  centers  and  student  section — the 
uncomfortable  fit  of  a  technical  skill  with  a  language 
and  area  competency. 

What  is  true  of  the  applied  and  technical  fields  is 
true,  to  a  somewhat  less  but  still  considerable  extent, 
of  the  quantitative  and  theoretically  oriented  social 
sciences.  There  are  some  publications  in  psychology  on 
different  parts  of  the  world,  but  they  are  relatively 
few,  and  those  conducting  such  research  tend  not  to  be 
affiliated  with  language  and  area  centers.  Within  the 
other  social  sciences,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
economics  in  Soviet  and  West  European  studies,  the  bulk 
of  the  area-focused  research  is  on  the  less  quantita¬ 
tive,  more  descriptive,  softer  side  of  the  discipline. 

An  interesting  case  in  point  are  the  publications 
on  economic  topics  by  the  faculty  of  the  centers.  Since 
economic  aspects  of  most  of  the  societies  in  the  Third 
World  are  too  important  for  the  centers  to  ignore,  a  not 
unreasonable  13.9%  of  the  publications  were  devoted  to 
topics  that  are  clearly  economic.  However,  in  many 
world  areas,  it  was  often  not  the  economists  who  were 
writing  these  books  and  articles.  Moreover,  even  the 
economists  who  wrote  as  area  specialists  tended  not  to 
be  econometricians,  but  were  economic  historians,  devel- 
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opment  economists,  or  specialists  in  institutional" 
economics — not  the  top-ranking  divisions  of  the  field. 


However  much  one  might  argue  that  the  approach  of 
the  softer,  more  humanistic  side  of  the  social  science 
disciplines  is  more  suited  to  the  needs  of  language  and 
area  studies,  this  preference  when  displayed  among 
economists  places  them  firmly  in  the  second  rung  of  the 
pecking  order  within  their  disciplines.  As  we  will  note 
below,  this  fact  has  important  consequences  for  the 
kinds  of  federal  government  research  support  that  are 
available  to  the  field. 

Country  and  Discipline 

The  skewed  disciplinary  spread  of  publications  of 
language  and  area  studies  program  faculty  is  even  more 
marked  when  one  looks  at  the  publications  on  individual 
countries.  The  enumeration  of  publications  by  country 
and  by  discipline  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  each 
world  area  section  of  Appendix  F.  It  is  clear  that  the 
anthropologists  tend  to  serve  as  point  men  for  the 
American  scholarly  presence  in  a  country.  Where  there 
are  only  one  or  two  publications  on  a  country,  they  tend 
to  be  by  an  anthropologist  or  a  linguist,  followed  by  a 
political  scientist.  Disciplinary  spread  in  coverage  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  "primate  countries"  in  a 
region — that  is,  those  that  receive  the  greatest  amount 
of  scholarly  attention  overall. 

s^h-Di?hi.P-liq^ry  Topic? 

Not  only  is  there  a  tendency  among  the  scholars  in 
the  program  to  concentrate  their  research  on  a  few 
countries  and  on  a  few  disciplines;  scholars  also  tend 
to  focus  on  a  limited  set  of  topical  areas  within  the 
disciplines  they  do  cover.  A  table  is  given  for  each 
world  area  in  Appendix  F  showing  the  distribution  of 
books  and  articles  in  selected  topical  domains  separated 
into  the  major  sub-categories  by  which  these  disciplines 
define  their  specialty  fields.  These  data  are  presented 
mainly  so  that  the  world  area  study  groups  themselves 
may  judge  where  the  substantive  gaps  in  their  collective 
coverage  are,  rather  than  as  a  guide  to  public  policy. 
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Filling  in  the  Qaas. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  dilemmas  and  the  past 
failure  of  efforts  to  control  and  redirect  the  research 
output  of  scholars.  Language  and  area  studies  research, 
like  all  basic  research,  moves  crablike — a  little  side¬ 
ways  and  a  little  forward.  We  are  not  recommending  a 
moratorium  on  publications  of  Russian  historians  or 
literature  specialists.  Their  work  is  immensely  valu¬ 
able  in  promoting  our  understanding  of  the  societies 
they  study.  However,  unless  a  special  effort  is  made  to 
encourage  research  that  25  years  of  laissez-faire  opera¬ 
tion  have  shown  is  not  likely  to  be  generated  on  its 
own,  a  tabulation  equivalent  to  the  present  one  will  be 
made  10  or  20  years  from  now. 

And  in  addition  to  questions  of  country,  discipli¬ 
nary,  and  topical  spread,  a  number  of  scholars  outside 
the  language  and  area  studies  community  noted  that  there 
is  a  long-term  trend  toward  a  narrower  definition  of 
researchable  problems.  However,  even  though  such 
critics  see  themselves  as  closer  to  the  mainstream  of 
the  discipline  where  intellectual  progress  is  being 
made,  the  agendas  set  by  academic  disciplines,  where  the 
work  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  is  often  defined  by 
theoretical  concerns  rather  than  a  full  descriptive 
coverage  of  particular  substantive  domains,  are  not 
likely  to  lead  to  the  kind  of  comprehensive  substantive 
coverage  that  the  national  interest  demands  of  language 
and  area  studies.  There  are  durable  issues  and  substan¬ 
tive  domains  vitally  important  for  our  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  other  societies  or  to  inform  our  public 
policy — for  example,  the  nature  of  economic  planning  in 
East  European  countries,  or  the  development  of  indus¬ 
trial  infrastructure  or  consumer  cultures  in  Third  World 
countries — that  current  disciplinary  research  prefer¬ 
ences  are  not  likely  to  reach. 

What  seems  to  be  called  for  is  a  frequent  look, 
such  as  this  one,  at  the  cross-sectional  research  pro¬ 
duct  of  language  and  area  specialists,  identifying 
important  lacunae  in  terms  of  both  short-term  knowledge 
about  particular  problems  or  aspects  of  other  societies, 
and  topical  areas  that  will  probably  be  important  to  the 


national  interest  in  the  long  run.  Funding  should  be 
made  available  to  supplement  the  current  research 
product  with  high-quality  work  on  these  areas  and 
topics.  We  would  not  urge  that  these  topical  defini¬ 
tions  be  very  narrow  or  set  to  the  short-run  policy 
needs  of  mission-oriented  agencies,  but  be  essentially 
sub-disciplinary  areas  within  which  scholars  will  find 
breathing  room  to  define  topics  in  their  own  fashion. 

The  process  of  monitoring,  identifying  important 
gaps,  and  encouraging  high-quality  research  on  these 
topics  is  a  difficult  one.  We  recognize  that  there  is 
little  in  the  funding  tradition  of  most  foundations  or 
federal  research  granting  agencies  that  operates  in  this 
fashion.  If  it  is  to  be  accomplished  in  language  and 
area  studies,  an  organizational  structure  must  be 
created  with  the  capacity  both  to  monitor  the  quality 
and  distribution  of  the  research,  and  to  allocate  re¬ 
sources  based  on  those  findings.  We  will  have  some 
comments  to  make  on  such  a  mechanism  later  in  the 
report. 

RecoMendation : 

An  organization  or  organizations  should  be  identified 
and  a  procedure  established  to  monitor  the  cross- 
sectional  research  product  of  language  and  area  studies; 
to  identify  countries  and  topics  that  the  laissez-faire 
selection  of  research  topics  has  missed;  and  to  disperse 
and  administer  funds  to  fill  in  those  gaps. 


POLICY  RELEVANCE  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  RESEARCH  PRODUCT 

Problem: 

There  are  important  substantive  domains  and  types  of 
research  with  a  direct  relevance  to  national  policy 
decisions  that  are  not  getting  enough  attention  from 
language  and  area  specialists,  nor  are  federal  agencies 
disposed  to  use  the  research  that  is  produced. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  and  several  of  the  other  mission-oriented  agen- 
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cies,  there  is  a  special  interest  in  that  portion  of  the 
research  product  directed  to  policy  issues.  We  recog¬ 
nize,  of  course,  that  no  strict  definition  of  policy 
relevance  is  sustainable.  When  medieval  religious 
philosophies  play  themselves  out  on  the  national  stage 
in  Iran,  or  when  ethnic  conflict  going  back  to  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  puts  a  country  into  chaos  as  in  Sri 
Lanka,  or  when  in  Japan  the  traditional  image  of  a 
dutiful  girl  is  being  played  on  television  and  has 
become  a  major  political  force,  it  is  impossible  to 
declare  broad  cultural  studies  as  irrelevant  to  policy. 

Moreover,  like  most  academic  research  and  certainly 
like  that  carried  out  by  arts  and  science  faculties, 
language  and  area  studies  research  is  aimed  at  the 
creation  of  basic  knowledge.  It  should  not  promise  what 
it  cannot  deliver.  Kenneth  Prewitt's  comments  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  are 
worth  quoting  in  this  respect: 

[T  ihose  of  us  who  find  ourselves 
brokering  the  relations  between  university 
scholars  and  the  federal  government  would  do 
well  to  recall  the  lessons  of  the  1960s.  Put 
bluntly,  federal  agencies  which  did  not  get 
what  they  think  they  paid  for  have  long  memo¬ 
ries.  This  is  so  even  if  what  they  paid  for 
was  not  what  the  people  being  paid  thought 
they  were  supposed  to  produce.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  justifying  the  federal  in¬ 
vestment  in  area  studies  and  international 
scholarship,  so  that  legislators  voting  the 
appropriations  or  bureaucrats  writing  the 
contracts  have  no  reason  to  expect  other  than 
what  can  be  delivered--a  contribution  to 
general  policy  formulations  by  resting  them  on 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  modern  world, 
how  it  came  to  be,  its  intrinsic  limitations 
and  possibilities,  and  its  probable  develop¬ 
ment.-^ 

We  are  especially  fearful  of  too-narrow  agenda 
setting  by  an  outside  body  that  starts  with  a  policy  and 
wants  it  documented,  or  by  an  administrative  bureau 


seeking  technical  information  to  carry  out  policy  deci¬ 
sions  already  made.  Language  and  area  studies  involves 
ptimarily  basic  research,  providing  a  general  under¬ 
standing  of  other  societies  or  at  most  a  context  in 
which  policy  must  be  cast.  Only  rarely  is  basic  re¬ 
search  focused  on  a  specific  problem  with  findings  aimed 
at  direct  policy  utilization.  We  do  not  mean  to  be¬ 
little  such  research,  or  to  underestimate  its  useful¬ 
ness,  or  to  deny  that  a  great  deal  of  even  short-term 
policy  making  with  respect  to  other  countries  would  be 
improved  if  it  were  informed  by  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  social  and  cultural  context  of  current  events;  we 
wish  only  to  comment  that  by  topic  and  approach,  lan¬ 
guage  and  area  studies  tends  to  be  several  steps  removed 
from  the  policy  process. 

Having  said  all  of  this,  however,  it  is  surely 
possible  to  designate  some  matters  as  more  immediately 
relevant  to  the  day-to-day  policy  tasks  facing  our 
internationally  oriented  government  agencies,  and  to  ask 
to  what  extent  the  research  product  of  academic  language 
and  area  specialists  addresses  these  topics. 

To  answer  this  question,  first  of  all,  we  did  a 
separate  tabulation  of  those  books  and  articles  that 
seemed  to  have  a  direct  policy  relevance,  using  that 
term  in  three  different  senses.  First,  we  counted  all 
articles  and  books  on  social  and  economic  topics  that  we 
judged  would  be  relevant  to  the  formulatior  of  current 
U.S.  policy  toward  a  region  or  country.  The  second 
category  comprised  publications  on  military  and  politi¬ 
cal  topics  that  would  be  similarly  relevant  in  those 
domains.  The  third  category  covered  articles  and  books 
that  dealt  specifically  with  U.S.  policy  toward  a  region 
or  country.  Table  4.3  presents  the  results  of  this 
tabulation. 


First  of  all,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  a  small 
minority  (16.1%)  of  the  publications  have  direct  policy 
relevance  according  to  any  of  the  three  definitions  of 
that  term.  Second,  the  bulk  of  those  that  are  directly 
relevant  to  policy  deal  with  internal  economic  or  social 
development  (522  out  of  954,  or  54.7%).  Third,  omitting 
West  European  and  Inner  Asian  studies,  where  the  numbers 


Table  4.3 


Policy-Relevant  Publications  of  Center  Faculty 
by  World  Area,  1976-81 


POLICY  RELEVANCE 
DIRECTLY 

ECONOMIC,  POLITICAL,  INVOLVING 

SOCIAL  MILITARY  U.S.  NUMBER  OF 

POLICY  POLICY  POLICY  ALL  PUBLICATIONS 


in  that  survey,  specifically  Soviet  specialists — who  are 
informed  about  the  foreign  policies  of  the  countries 
they  study,  particularly  the  relationships  of  those 
countries  with  the  United  States.  By  default,  our 
foreign  policy  discourse  tends  to  take  place  outside  of 
the  language  and  area  studies  community. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  to  identify 
two  potential  clienteles  and  to  look  at  the  sub-disci¬ 
plinary  topics  that  might  be  of  direct  interest  to  them. 
Presumably,  businessmen  might  be  interested  mo't 
directly  in  the  economies  of  particular  countries,  but 
they  would  be  especially  interested  in  microeconomic 
data,  particularly  those  dealing  with  markets  and  in¬ 
dustry  and  with  international  trade.  Table  4.4  indi¬ 
cates  for  each  of  those  topical  domains  the  number  of 
books  and  articles  published  between  197  6  and  1981  by 
the  faculty  of  the  centers  we  analyzed.  The  obvious 
gaps  are  in  studies  of  markets  and  in  industrial 
economics — the  topics  most  likely  to  be  of  use  to 
American  firms  seeking  or  making  investments  in  these 
countries. 

Similarly,  of  all  the  topics  in  political  science — 
aside  from  general  analyses  of  the  political  climate  for 
business  such  as  those  involved  in  risk  analysis--the 
topic  most  germane  to  day-to-day  business  decisions  is 
the  analysis  of  the  administrative  apparatus  of  the 
government.  There  were  only  47  books  and  articles  on 
this  topic  relating  to  any  country. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  large  number  of  American 
scholars  should  be  working  to  promote  the  success  of 
particular  American  companies  overseas,  but  as  the  new 
Part  B  of  Title  VI  recognizes,  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  facilitate  American  businesses'  ability  to 
accommodate  to  foreign  environments.  Moreover,  there 
might  be  more  job  opportunities  for  graduates  of  the 
language  and  area  studies  programs  if  there  were  some 
record  of  faculty  publications  on  basic  research  of 
interest  to  business.  Unfortunately,  the  present  guide¬ 
lines  for  the  business-related  aspects  of  Title  VI  (Part 
B)  are  not  now  geared  to  the  promotion  of  such  research. 
One  relatively  simple  step  is  to  include  business- 


Table  4.4 


Publications  by  Center  Faculty  on  Selected 
Topics  in  Economics,  1976-81 


NO.  OF 
PUBLICATIONS 

%  OF  ALL 

PUBLICATIONS 

ON 

ECONOMICS 

TOPIC 

General 

148 

14.9 

Agricultural/ Rural 

249 

25.2 

International 

168 

17.0 

Industrial 

63 

6.4 

Economic  Development 

187 

18.9 

Planning /Pol icy 

143 

14.5 

Markets 

87 

8.8 

TOTAL 

987 

105.7 

Note:  Publications  could  be  coded  as  being  about 

two  topics.  Of  the  987  publications  on  economics,  58 
were  coded  as  being  about  two  subdisciplines  within 
economics.  This  double  coding  of  publications  accounts 
for  the  total  percent  adding  up  to  more  than  100%. 


focused  research  by  language  and  area  specialists  in  the 
mandate  of  this  provision  of  the  act.  On  the  side  of 
business,  it  would  be  worth  trying  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  bringing  language  and  area  studies  expertise  to 
bear  on  broad  issues  of  interest  to  business.  This 
might  well  create  a  durable  research  and  consultation 
capacity  on  the  campuses,  buc  would  also  be  a  training 
ground  for  students  who  might  want  to  develop  a  com¬ 
petency  in  both  worlds. 

One  further  illustration  concerns  the  DOD.  Of  all 
the  articles  published,  only  50  had  to  do  with  military 
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aspects  of  other  countries.  There  is  no  reason  to 
expect  the  campus  to  be  especially  interested  in  mili¬ 
tary  affairs,  and  not  many  scholars  have  the  technical 
expertise  to  make  a  genuine  contribution,  but  it  is 
nonetheless  surprising  how  low  the  interest  is.  For 
instance,  we  know  of  only  one  American  scholar  who  is 
interested  in  military  affairs  in  South  Asia,  and  he  is 
not  on  the  faculty  of  a  Title  VI  center. 

These  topical  choices  are  perhaps  much  too  specif¬ 
ic,  but  they  illustrate  the  general  point  that  big 
domains  of  high  policy  relevance  do  not  loom  large  in 
the  publication  record  of  language  and  area  specialists. 

The  current  distance  of  much  of  language  and  area 
studies  research  from  immediate  policy  issues  is  re¬ 
flected  in  what  we  suspect  is  a  low  direct  utilization 
rate  of  the  publications  of  language  and  area  special¬ 
ists  in  many  of  the  federal  agencies  dealing  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  We  know  of  no  study  of  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  by  federal  mission-oriented  agency  staff  of 
materials  produced  by  specialists  in  the  language  and 
area  studies  centers.  We  believe  it  is  high  time  that 
such  a  survey  be  carried  out. 

Our  general  impression  is  that  the  utilization  of 
materials  produced  by  language  and  area  specialists 
occurs  segmental ly  in  agencies  with  specif ic  missions 
such  as  Commerce,  Transportation,  and  Agriculture.  It 
is  probably  highest  in  the  Department  of  State,  where 
general  foreign  policy  toward  other  countries  is 
generated,  but  a  few  interviews  with  policy  makers  in 
that  department  suggest  that  even  there  the  press  of 
time,  the  immediacy  of  the  issues  being  faced,  and  the 
flood  of  very  current  materials — such  as  the  daily  sum¬ 
maries  of  foreign  broadcasts,  press  digests,  intra¬ 
agency  f  i  el  d  report s,  and  electronic  intercept  data-- 
relegate  the  mere  general  academic  publications  to 
nonexistent  spare  time. 

The  SRI  survey  of  language  and  area  studies  capa¬ 
cities  and  their  links  with  academic  institutions  within 
the  DOD  intelligence  community  presents  dramatic  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  limited  day-to-day  utilization  of  materials 


on  other  parts  of  the  world  produced  by  academics.  The 
immediacy  and  high  technical  content  of  most  DOD  intel¬ 
ligence  requirements  tend  to  push  academic  research, 
like  much  broad  contextual  information,  onto  tomorrow's 
agenda,  and  make  the  regular  introduction  of  contextual 
materials,  particularly  those  not  specifically  related 
to  the  task  at  hand,  quite  difficult.  When  they  are 
utilized  at  all,  it  is  at  a  higher  staff  level.  One  of 
the  recurring  problems  is  the  gap  this  situation  tends 
to  create  between  long-term  policy  makers  and  day-to-day 
practitioners,  increasing  the  likelihood  of  serious 
errors  in  policy  formulation  and  implementation  of  the 
kind  referred  to  in  Admiral  Inman's  statement  quoted  in 
the  Preamble.^ 

Where  should  this  contextual,  policy-relevant  re¬ 
search  take  place?  It  is  unlikely  that  the  academic 
setting  is  the  proper  place  for  most  of  the  highly 
focused,  immediate  research  needed  for  intelligence 
analysis.  Most  of  this  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
conducted  in-house.  The  remainder,  with  a  little  longer 
lead  time  and  a  little  broader  perspective,  tends  to  be 
carried  out  on  contract  with  external  proprietary  re¬ 
search  organizations  such  as  the  Rand  Corporation,  SRI 
International,  and  the  Heritage  Foundation.  This  too 
seems  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  but  an  incomplete  one. 

The  research  domain  that  is  currently  not  well 
served  is  where  the  contextual  and  the  technical  re¬ 
quirements  of  policy-relevant  research  are  about  equally 
balanced,  where  the  knowledge  required  of  the  researcher 
comprises  a  competency  in  the  language  of  the  area  or  a 
deeper  understanding  of  its  politics  and  society.  Here 
the  current  system  of  research  contracting  and  informa¬ 
tion  intake  is  less  satisfactory;  this  is  where  the 
language  and  area  specialists  have  unique  talents  to 
bring  to  the  issue. 


For  one  thing,  the  proprietary  contract  research 
organizations  cannot  hope  to  maintain  a  staff  with  a 
depth  of  knowledge  about  very  many  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  knowledge  based  upon  a  command  of  the  language  of 


cognizing  and  attempting  to  rectify  just  this  gap,  Rand 
has  recently  inaugurated  an  imaginative  program  to  link 
their  skills  to  the  academic  resources  at  UCLA. 


But  the  university-based  language  and  area  special¬ 
ists  are  a  vital  ingredient  in  this  process.  Thun,  some 
reasonable  percentage  of  university-based  area  research 
scholars  could  work  on  topics,  selected  by  themselves 
and  funded  by  the  government,  that  hold  promise  for 
informing  ongoing  policy  discussions.  Examples  of  such 
topics  range  widely,  from  the  history  of  social  move¬ 
ments  in  Poland  to  the  sources  of  migration  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  from  language  policy  in  India  to  studies 
of  Chinese  science  and  technology.  The  challenge  is  to 
channel  some  of  the  language  and  area  studies  expertise 
into  an  analysis  of  such  problems,  while  maintaining  the 
vitality,  integrity,  and  independence  of  the  basic  re¬ 
search  process. 

However,  we  believe  that  it  is  healthy  and  in  the 
national  interest  that  the  bulk  01  the  publications  of 
academic  language  and  area  specialists  should  continue 
to  fall  heavily  on  the  long-term,  contextual  side,  and 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  tilized  in  intelligence, 
enter  into  policy  formation  in  an  indirect  fashion.  As 
the  SRI  International  report  noted: 

Within  the  broad  area  of  indirect  support  of 
the  intelligence  community  provided  by 
academic/scholarly  institutions  and  indivi¬ 
duals,  one  of  the  most  obvious  sources  is  the 
continuing  publication  of  books,  journals  and 
special  studies  and  monographs  in  the  general 
category  of  area  studies.  These  publica¬ 
tions--!^  s  t  or  i  ca  1 ,  sociological,  cultural, 
political,  geographic,  and  so  forth--serve  as 
the  broad  basis  and  background  for  analysts 
preparing  for  more  specific,  classified 
studies.  While  the  tendency  is  for  analysts 
to  focus  on  current,  more  general  periodi- 
cal s--such  as  Foreign  Affairs  or  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review-~or  on  technical  publica¬ 
tions, they  do  read  some  uni v e r s i ty- ba se d 
periodicals,  and  scholarly  books  and  journals 
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are  used  for  deeper  research  where  time  and 
analytical  requirements  permit  or  demand 
th  em.  ■  •  • 

[lit  is  evident  that  many  DOD  area  specialists 
are  aware  of  the  value  of  scholarly  publica¬ 
tions,  that  they  are  familiar  with  publica¬ 
tions  in  their  field,  and  that,  in  varying 
degrees,  they  find  them  useful  as  general  or 
specific  background  sources.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  of  course,  such  materials  have  only 
limited  application  to  current  intelligence 
requirements,  or  time  constraints  preclude 
their  extensive  utilization.  By  the  same 
token,  many  area  specialists  are  restricted  in 
their  reading  of  such  materials  to  spare  mo¬ 
ments,  or  off-duty  hours,  because  of  their 
heavy  workload  of  current  materials.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  consensus  among  special¬ 
ists  interviewed  that  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuing  need  for  high-quality  scholarly  publi¬ 
cations  of  this  sort,  that  in  an  ideal  world 
specialists  would  have  time  to  make  greater 
use  of  such  publications,  and  that  extensive 
foreign  area  study  programs  and  publications 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  development  of 
area  specialists  and  for  their  indirect  sup¬ 
port  in  DOD. 5 

In  a  sense,  this  view  of  the  utilization  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  area  research  underestimates  the  way  in  which 
it  already  serves  to  enlighten  policy  decisions. 
Although  government  officials  will  not  always  be  aware 
of  it,  they  are  frequently  consuming  the  results  of 
basic  area  research  when  they  read  the  current  periodi¬ 
cal  literature.  That  is,  the  pages  of  Foreign  Affairs 
or  Foreign  Policy  are  very  often  summaries  and 
translations  of  a  much  larger  corpus  of  scholarly  work. 

Equally  important  in  this  connection  is  the  overlap 
of  the  academic  community  and  government  officialdom  in 
the  literally  hundreds  of  seminars  and  discussion  groups 
organized  by  such  institutions  as  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Heritage  Foundation,  and  the  Brookings 


Institution.  These  structures  function  as  transmission 
belts,  bringing  the  results  of  basic  scholarship,  even 
if  not  always  so  labeled,  into  the  consciousness  of 
officials,  even  if  not  always  recognized  as  such.  The 
same  point  could  be  made  for  business  where,  as  we  noted 
in  the  Preamble,  a  host  of  intermediary  organizations 
providing  information  on  other  countries  depend  for  that 
information  on  the  knowledge  accumulated  by  language  and 
area  specialists. 

Recommendation : 

The  organization(s)  given  responsibility  for  monitoring 
and  supplementing  the  general  substantive  coverage  of 
research  by  language  and  area  studies  specialists  should 
be  charged  with  special  attention  to  and  funding  for 
policy-relevant  research.  This  research,  while  remaining 
basic  or  contextual  in  nature,  will  address  some  of  the 
broad  policy  issues  facing  the  nation.  In  the  meantime, 
Part  B  of  Title  VI  should  be  extended  to  include  basic 
research  relevant  to  the  general  policy  interests  of 
American  business  abroad. 


FUNDING  AGENCY  COVERAGE  OF  RESEARCH 

Problem: 

The  narrowly  focused  missions  of  the  various  government 
research  funding  agencies  are  responsible,  in  part,  for 
the  imbalances  and  lacunae  in  the  research  product. 


There  is  a  clear  interaction  between  the  direction 
and  nature  of  research  and  the  resources  provided  to 
carry  out  that  research.  That  is  not  to  say  that  all 
research  is  equally  influenced  by  available  funds;  in 
the  humanities  in  particular,  a  portion  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  research  is  the  time  devoted  by  individual 
scholars.  But  certain  kinds  of  research  are  dependent 
on  funding,  especially  those  that  carry  unusual  costs, 
such  as  the  expense  of  an  overseas  sojourn,  or  the 
facilities  and  labor  force  required  to  carry  out  re¬ 
search  on  a  scale  typical  of  the  hard  science  end  of  the 
social  and  applied  sciences. 


The  lack  of  such  funds  not  only  diminishes  the 
amount  of  research  that  is  carried  out,  but  it  shapes 
the  aggregate  profile  of  that  research.  For  instance, 
it  tends  to  limit  research  to  the  analysis  of  data 
available  in  the  United  States;  it  emphasizes  the  soli¬ 
tary  research  of  the  single  scholar  rather  than  coopera¬ 
tive  research  by  a  number  of  interacting  scholars;  it 
tends  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  research,  or  it  leads 
scholars  to  produce  unsubstantiated  generalities;  and  it 
tends  to  focus  that  research  on  exclusively  scholarly 
concerns  rather  than  those  that  might  also  interest 
public  or  business  policy  makers. 

First,  however,  several  very  general  trends  in  the 
nature  of  funds  available  for  language  and  area  studies 
research  must  be  noted,  in  particular  several  inter¬ 
locking  trends  that  accompanied  the  shift  from  the  pri¬ 
vate  foundations  to  the  federal  government  as  primary 
funders  of  foreign  area  research.  It  is  not  that  the 
foundations  moved  out  of  the  support  of  international 
research  entirely — although  they  did  tend  to  shift  to 
organizational  rather  than  project  funding--but  by  and 
large  they  lost  interest  in  funding  research  on  topical 
agendas  generated  by  scholars  and  shifted  to  topics 
consonant  with  their  own  program  interests.  At  the  same 
time,  the  foundation-generated  agendas  for  research  on 
other  countries  tended  to  focus  on  development  issues, 
paralleling  AID's  interests,  or  on  national  security,  a 
topic  on  which  the  language  and  area  specialists  have 
had  little  to  say. 

A  recent  example  of  this  situation  is  the  decision 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  encourage  research  on 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  It  did  so  through  providing 
programmatic  funds  to  create  two  research  centers, 
rather  than  by  funding  project  research  on  this  topic 
more  broadly.  The  recent  round  of  Ford,  Mellon,  and 
Hewlett  grants  are  also  primarily  directed  toward  gener¬ 
al  programmatic  support.  There  are  a  number  of  area- 
specific  private  foundations  that  provide  research  sup¬ 
port,  such  as  the  Japan  Foundation,  the  S candinavian- 
American  Foundation,  the  German  Marshall  Fund,  and  the 
Tinker  Foundation.  The  latter  foundation,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  has  been  quite  helpful  in  promoting  research  in 


Latin  American  studies,  but  it  tends  to  give  fellowship 
monies  to  institutions  or  regranting  organizations.  Such 
grants  tend  to  be  small  and  of  short  duration  rather 
than  large  enough  to  underwrite  the  costs  of  substan¬ 
tial  projects  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

In  short,  by  the  late  1960s,  the  private  founda¬ 
tions  had  ceased  being  places  where  scholars  went  with 
requests  for  support  for  research  where  the  appeal  was 
based  upon  intrinsic  intellectual  interest.  What  monies 
were  spent  for  this  purpose  tended  to  be  retailed  in 
small  portions  to  individual  scholars  or  students 
through  intermediary  granting  organizations  like  the 
Joint  Committees  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Counci l/American  Council  of  Learned  Societies;  the 
International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board;  the  Foreign 
Area  Fellowship  Program;  the  American  Institute  of 
Indian  Studies;  and  through  the  various  area  studies 
associations. 

From  the  late  1960s  onward,  the  search  for  monies 
in  support  of  substantive  research  by  language  and  area 
specialists  had  shifted  to  the  research  granting  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  U.S.  government,  especially  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Fulbright 
program,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Commission,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Hental  Health 
Administration/National  Institute  of  Hental  Health,  and 
the  Department  of  State. 

As  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  responsibility  for 
funding  research  in  language  and  area  studies  from  the 
private  foundations  to  the  federal  government,  the  re¬ 
search  product  of  that  field  has  come  to  reflect  the 
cross-sectional  definitions  of  mission  of  the  relevant 
federal  agencies.  What  does  not  fit  the  definitions  of 
one  or  another  agency  at  a  particular  time  tends  not  to 
get  funded,  and  without  anyone  planning  it,  the  cross- 
section  of  research  shifts  accordingly.  This  lack  of 
fit — which  varies  to  some  extent  by  region — means,  as 
indicated  above,  a  decline  in  the  resources  available 
for  certain  kinds  of  research;  a  shift  to  the  humanities 


and  avay  from  social  science  research;  the  increasing 
dominance  of  individual  fellowships  over  project  re¬ 
search;  and  the  dependency  of  substantial  portions  of 
the  research  enterprise  on  the  availability  of  surplus 
currencies.  An  examination  of  the  funding  policies  of  a 
number  of  agencies  will  make  clear  that  some  kinds  of 
research  have  nowhere  to  go. 

The  Ful bright  program  has  had  a  varying  relation¬ 
ship  to  language  and  area  studies  research,  depending 
upon  the  time  period  being  covered  and  the  country.  A 
tabulation  of  the  number  of  research  and  other  grants 
awarded  under  the  Ful bright  program  is  given  in  Appendix 
G.  Many  members  of  the  older  generation  of  scholars  had 
their  early  experience  in  the  countries  on  which  they 
became  expert  under  the  aegis  of  the  Fulbright  program. 

However,  the  program's  concentration  on  first 
visits  as  a  sort  of  first  cosmopolitanizing  experience 
overseas  discouraged  the  repeated  visits  required  by  the 
long-term  research  styles  of  language  and  area  special¬ 
ists.  Moreover,  in  some  countries  and  for  a  fairly 
lengthy  interval,  the  Fulbright  program,  with  its  bi¬ 
national  structure,  shifted  its  program  exclusively  to 
the  support  of  lecturers,  largely  in  technical  subjects, 
and  other  technical-assistance  types  of  selection 
criteria,  although  this  tendency  has  been  reversed  in 
recent  years.  While  in  the  past  several  years,  even 
multiple-person  grants  have  gradually  begun  to  reappear, 
the  technical-aid  and  teaching  aspects  of  Fulbright 
continue  to  play  a  role  and  to  subtract  from  the  over¬ 
seas  opportunities  for  research  by  area  specialists. 
The  Fulbright  exchange  programs  make  less  of  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  fundamental  area  scholarship  than  many  people 
familiar  only  with  the  magnitude  of  the  program  have 
presumed. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Department  of  State, 
through  its  Office  of  External  Research,  has  provided 
funds  for  research  and  conferences  on  topics  germane  to 
language  and  area  specialists.  This  program,  at  the 
level  of  $600,000  to  $800,000  per  year,  is  supported  by 
both  State  Department  and  other  agency  monies,  and  is 
used  to  fund  conferences,  although  some  original  re- 


search  on  primarily  foreign-policy-relevant  topics  is 
also  supported.  The  State  Department  has  developed  an 
imaginative  and  smoothly  vorking  program  for  a  three- 
year  research  partnership  between  individual  academics 
chosen  in  a  national  competition  and  a  State  Department 
professional,  to  bring  the  two  viewpoints  together  on  a 
common  problem.  This  durable  individual  linkage  pattern 
is  one  with  considerable  potential  for  liaison  between 
academic  and  policy  perspectives. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF),  where  one 
might  have  expected  the  social  science  aspect  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  area  studies  to  have  found  a  major  research 
funding  source,  has  not  turned  out  to  be  a  frequent 
source  of  such  support.  The  reason  for  the  lack  of  NSF 
funding  says  a  great  deal  about  both  the  intellectual 
orientation  of  language  and  area  studies,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  research  frontiers  in  the  social  science  disci¬ 
plines.  The  foundation  does  fund  a  good  deal  of  re¬ 
search  on  other  countries  in  its  social  science 
division.  Out  of  $24,269  million  allocated  for  research 
projects  by  that  division  in  1978,  $4,597  million  or 
18.9Z  was  given  for  research  on  topics  relating  to  other 
countries.  In  1980,  it  was  $6,716  million  out  of  a 
total  of  $26,446  million  or  25.41.  However,  a  great 
deal  of  that  research  funding  went  to  studies  of 
European  countries,  58. 2Z  in  1978,  67.1  Z  in  1979,  and 
67. 5Z  in  1980. 

The  most  interesting  figures,  however,  relate  to 
the  recipients  of  the  grants  given  by  the  NSF  for  re¬ 
search  on  the  countries  outside  Western  Europe.  In  all 
three  years,  1978,  1979,  and  1980,  the  proportion  of 
those  grants  going  to  scholars  who  were  members  of 
language  and  area  studies  programs  was  less  than  10Z;  to 
put  it  another  way,  language  and  area  studies  program 
faculty  received  about  5Z  of  the  total  awards  for  re¬ 
search  dealing  with  other  countries,  and  less  than  1Z  of 
all  social  science  awards.  The  total  allocation  of  NSF 
project  funds  to  the  social  science  faculty  of  language 
and  area  studies  faculty  in  1980  was  $338,493. 

The  reason  for  this  interesting  situation  essen¬ 
tially  lies  in  the  NSF's  view  of  its  mission.  It  speci- 


f ies  that  fundiag  vill  be  given  for  projects  that  have  a 
high  theoretical,  methodological  content — this  usually 
means  the  analysis  must  be  highly  quantitative — and  are 
on  the  universally  applicable  problems  of  the  disci¬ 
pline.  Not  only  is  the  NSF's  sense  of  its  mission  de¬ 
fined  this  way.  but  its  selection  of  personnel  for 
project  screening  committees  reflects  the  same  perspec¬ 
tive.  In  contrast,  the  nature  of  the  research  process 
among  many  language  and  area  studies  social  scientists 
is  non-quantitative  and  ideographic.  The  NSF  is  just 
not  vieved  by  them  as  a  hospitable  place  to  send  re¬ 
search  projects. 

Moreover,  our  detailed  analyses  of  the  composition 
of  NSF  screening  panels  over  the  years  indicate  that 
very  few  scholars  with  language  and  area  studies  compe¬ 
tencies  find  a  place  on  those  panels.  Even  the  inter¬ 
national  division  of  the  NSF,  which  might  have  been 
considered  a  natural  source  of  funds  for  social  science 
research  on  other  countries,  is  primarily  interested  in 
promoting  transnational  science  rather  than  the  study  of 
other  countries,  although  it  does  draw  upon  surplus 
currencies  to  fund  a  portion  of  the  social  science 
fellowships  of  the  American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies. 
In  short,  the  NSF  is  a  hard  science  enterprise,  and 
language  and  area  studies  is  not;  they  have  surprisingly 
little  to  do  with  each  other. 

The  humanities  in  language  and  area  studies  have 
fared  better  under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  (NBl).  Indeed,  that  organization  has 
picked  up  some  of  the  soft  social  science  end  of  the 
disciplinary  spectrum  in  language  and  area  studies.  The 
NEH  too,  however,  tends  to  fund  mainly  Europe-oriented 
projects  in  its  research  division  and  deals  heavily  with 
pre-modern  language  and  literature.  What  is  missing — 
and  this  is  largely  a  reflection  of  the  field  itself  and 
not  NEH  preferences — is  a  substantial  amount  of  work  on 
what  might  be  called  the  contemporary  humanities;  that 
is,  the  current  trends  in  cultural  and  literary  develop¬ 
ment,  not  just  those  relating  to  high  points  of  civili¬ 
zations  in  the  past. 


Moreover,  the  tendency  of  language  and  area 


scholars  Co  chink  in  cerms  of  individual  fellowships 
racher  chan  subscancial,  multi-year  projeccs  ChaC  may 
involve  several  faculcy  members  and  can  be  used  Co  Crain 
graduaCe  students  is  even  more  marked  in  Che  humanicies 
chan  in  che  social  sciences.  To  alcer  Che  currenC 
situation  in  order  Co  add  a  subscancial  body  of  research 
on  conCemporary  humanistic  trends  and  Co  increase  Che 
scale  of  some  of  Che  projects,  a  deliberate,  earmarked 
research  competition  would  have  to  be  developed;  Che 
normal  process  of  selecting  topics  from  among  those 
proposed  by  individual  scholars  and  staffing  screening 
committees  with  prestigious  scholars  reflecting  the 
substantive  biases  of  the  field  will  merely  reproduce 
the  same  cross-sectional  profile  we  have  now. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  relationship  of  the  NEH 
to  research  on  language.  In  the  main,  to  receive 
language-oriented  NEH  funding,  research  must  either  be 
on  literature,  involve  a  philological  or  linguistic 
feature  of  a  language,  or  be  a  translation.  It  cannot 
deal  with  language  pedagogy.  This  is  a  pity,  since 
language  pedagogy  is  what  a  large  number  of  humanists  do 
for  a  living  on  the  campus,  and  the  NEH  is  the  natural 
home  for  the  support  of  basic  research  in  this  area. 

Title  VI  funds  in  the  Department  of  Education  were 
appropriated  for  research  as  part  of  the  center  alloca¬ 
tion  only  for  a  year  or  two,  and  that  was  over  a  decade 
ago.  The  Department  of  Education  does  support  research 
of  students  who  conduct  dissertation  research  abroad  and 
provides  a  limited  number  of  faculty  research  awards. 
It  also  maintains  a  grant  of  about  $1  million  per  year 
in  support  of  the  development  of  teaching  materials, 
testing,  and  other  pedagogical  facilities  relating  to 
the  uncommonly  taught  languages,  and  some  exploratory 
and  evaluative  work  on  area  and  international  studies 
pedagogy.  We  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Post  Secondary  Education  (FIPSE)  or  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  have  funded  research 
projects  in  language  and  area  studies,  although  FIPSE 
now  participates  in  the  support  of  a  regional  testing 
center  for  the  commonly  taught  languages. 

Despite  its  major  involvement  in  Third  World  coun- 


tries,  AID  does  not  provide  research  funds  for  research 
on  those  countries  by  language  and  area  specialists. 
Even  in  its  new  program  establishing  long-term  linkages 
between  AID  and  universities,  country  specialists  with 
other  than  technical  competencies  are  not  mentioned  as 
scholars  eligible  for  support  under  that  program.  In¬ 
deed,  familiarity  with  the  country  or  a  language  of  the 
country  in  which  a  project  is  to  take  place  is  not  given 
as  a  consideration  in  recruitment,  although  extra  com¬ 
pensation  is  given  for  a  candidate  with  a  competency  in 
a  local  language.  Some  of  the  other  agencies  have  small 
funds  for  research  support;  for  example,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  funds  a  small  program  on  research  on 
Soviet  agriculture. 

A  major  determinant  of  the  availability  of  funds 
for  language  and  area  studies  research  overseas  in  one 
or  another  country  has  been  the  existence  of  surplus 
currencies.  As  surplus  currencies  were  exhausted  in  one 
country  after  another,  the  cross-sectional  profile  of 
language  and  area  studies  research  shifted  with  it. 
Poland  and  Egypt  were  recently  dropped  from  the  list, 
leaving  the  countries  of  South  Asia  as  the  principal 
repository  of  surplus  currency. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  impact  of  these  funds 
on  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  overseas  research 
program.  When  the  last  of  the  rupees  appropriated  under 
PL  480  are  exhausted  in  1985,  the  last  major  reserve  of 
such  funds  will  be  gone.  The  large  research  enterprise 
supported  by  PL  480  will  have  to  find  other  sources  of 
funds  or  disappear.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  is 
wisely  escrowing  some  PL  480  funds  against  future  ex¬ 
penditures  for  these  purposes. 

The  time  has  surely  come  to  examine  the  extent  to 
which  there  is  an  effective  fit  between  the 
characteristics  of  research  in  language  and  area 
studies,  and  the  missions  or  programs  of  the  various 
public  and  private  funding  agencies.  Insofar  as  a 
proper  fit  is  lacking,  the  national  need  for  research  in 
language  and  area  studies  may  not  be  served.  Unless  the 
missions  of  the  current  granting  agencies  can  be  broad¬ 
ened  to  encompass  these  needs,  a  special  funding 


mechanism  dedicated  to  the  research  needs  of  language 
and  area  studies  should  be  created.  This  can  be  ad¬ 
ministered  through  the  NSF  and  the  NEH  for  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities  respectively,  through  the 
Department  of  State,  or  through  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  represents  an 
especially  attractive  setting  for  the  administration  of 
such  a  fund. 

If  the  current  dispersed  funding  pattern  is  main¬ 
tained,  then  it  is  essential  that  the  cross-sectional 
monitoring  of  the  research  product  of  language  and  area 
studies  be  carried  out  on  a  regular  basis,  so  that  the 
research  provided  by  that  pattern  maximally  serves  the 
national  need.  Should  the  current  imbalances  and  defi¬ 
ciencies  continue,  then  a  free-standing  endowment  paral¬ 
leling  those  now  in  existence  should  be  created.  We 
will  comment  on  this  possibility  in  Chapter  7. 

RecoMiendat ion : 

Funds  should  be  provided  to  encourage  research  on  topics 
chat  are  currently  not  receiving  attention.  Three  re¬ 
search  domains  of  high  priority  are  D  large-  and 
medium-scale  collaborative  research  in  both  the  social 
sciences  and  the  humanities;  2)  research  on  broadly 
defined  policy-relevant  topics;  and  3)  research  relating 
to  language  teaching  in  the  less  commonly  taught  lan¬ 
guages.  Support  can  be  channeled  through  existing 
organizations,  like  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  Department  of  State,  or  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  but  with  funds  clearly  earmarked  and 
awarded  m  special  competitions.  Title  VI  should  be 
amended  if  necessary  to  permit  the  provision  of  a  small 
general  fund  to  each  center,  to  be  used  for  project 
development . 

If  the  current  pattern  of  agency  granting  of  research 
funds  is  continued,  then  a  central  organization  monito¬ 
ring  the  effects  of  funding  patterns  on  the  cross- 
section  of  the  research  product  should  be  created.  If 
serious  imbalances  and  gaps  persist,  a  separate  endow¬ 
ment  to  provide  funds  for  international  research  should 
be  created. 


ACCESS  TO  OVERSEAS  RESEARCH  SITES 


Problem: 

Despite  the  existence  of  a  durable  network  of 
transnational  scholarly  contacts,  access  to  research 
sites  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  negotiate  in 
many  countries,  and,  in  some  countries,  the  sponsorship 
of  research  by  the  Department  of  Defense  may  make  access 
impossible. 


Over  the  past  30  years,  a  major  national  resource 
has  developed  that  both  enhances  our  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  other  societies,  and  serves  the  long-range 
interests  of  American  public  diplomacy.  A  durable  net¬ 
work  of  scholars  transcending  national  boundaries  now 
exists.  These  international  linkages  among  scholars  and 
scholarly  organizations,  by  and  large,  tend  to  weather 
short-term  swings  in  political  relations  between  our¬ 
selves  and  other  nations,  and  provide  a  major  vehicle 
for  back-door  communications  even  in  times  of  strained 
political  relations. 

Access  to  these  societies  below  the  official  level, 
which  scholarly  networks  facilitate,  allows  for  a  con¬ 
stant  fresh  flow  of  information  of  a  very  different  sort 
than  our  short-term  intelligence-gathering  facilities 
can  generate.  Such  networks  also  serve  as  a  major 
resource  for  the  training  of  new  generations  of  American 
students.  And  ultimately  these  students  become  area 
specialists  and  ..  :t  as  contact  points  for  foreign  visi¬ 
tors,  scholars,  and  their  students,  who  come  to  the 
United  States  on  officially  sponsored  leadership  grants 
or  who  seek  affiliation  with  a  major  American 
university. 

To  our  knowledge,  there  has  been  no  attention  paid 
to  the  maintenance  of  these  carefully  crafted  academic 
networks;  they  have  grown  up  as  a  result  of  literally 
thousands  of  individual  initiatives  and  a  wide  range  of 
sources  of  overseas  research  support.  They  also  often 
serve  as  facilitators  for  cultural  exchanges  aimed  at 
the  more  general  publics  in  the  respective  countries — 
museum  exhibitions,  drama,  music,  dance,  tours,  and  film 


festivals. 


Despite  their  value,  recognized  in  other  countries 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  these  relationships 
have  become  increasingly  fragile  as  one  country  after 
another  has  introduced  more  and  more  rigorous  official 
screening  criteria  and  onerous  demands  on  scholars  and 
students  seeking  entry  to  conduct  research — particular¬ 
ly,  but  not  only,  social  science  research.  Some  limita¬ 
tion  by  a  sovereign  nation  of  what  foreigners  may  study 
is  both  understandable  and  desirable.  Unfortunately, 
the  process  of  restriction,  once  begun,  has  a  tendency 
to  escalate. 

As  a  consequence,  what  was  formerly  unlimited  ac¬ 
cess  to  carry  out  research — as  is  largely  but  not  com¬ 
pletely  true  in  our  own  society--is  now  subject  to  an 
increasingly  complex,  sometimes  idiosyncratic  set  of 
formal  and  informal  rules  for  negotiating  research  per¬ 
mission.  Any  proposal  to  conduct  research  in  a  foreign 
country  is  now  screened  by  a  large  number  of  intermedi¬ 
aries  in  the  host  country:  a  gaggle  of  ministries  (the 
home  or  internal  affairs  ministry,  the  external  affairs 
ministry,  the  education  ministry,  often  the  finance 
ministry);  the  state  or  provincial  government,  depending 
on  the  locale;  a  university;  and  at  least  one  sponsoring 
faculty  member  who  will  act  as  a  sort  of  guarantor  of 
the  bona  fides  of  a  visiting  scholar  or  student. 

In  a  few  countries  where  this  bureaucratic  maze  has 
taken  on  Byzantine  proportions,  or  where  research  access 
has  been  sharply  circumscribed,  American  scholars  have 
established  a  center  or  institute  to  negotiate  the 
necessary  access,  certify  scholarly  bona  fides,  and 
accumulate  over  the  years  the  collective  good  will  the 
individual  scholarly  contacts  generate.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Research  and  Exchanges  Board  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Indian  Studies  are  two  organizations  that 
perform  these  functions  in  a  very  different  fashion. 
They  and  others  like  them  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter,  where  we  will  deal  with  collective  entities  in 
the  organization  of  the  field. 

The  increasing  barriers  to  research  access  have 


resulted  from  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  take  a 
variety  of  forms.  The  first  barrier  is  a  screening  of 
topics.  Many  countries  will  not  allov  American  scholars 
to  study  subjects  considered  politically  sensitive,  and 
this  definition  is  constantly  broadening.  Similarly, 
many  countries  will  not  allov  foreign  scholars  or  stu¬ 
dents  to  travel  to  border  regions,  particularly  those 
that  are  militarily  sensitive  or  where  there  are  border 
ethnic  groups  not  fully  absorbed  into  the  national 
system. 

The  affiliation  of  the  American  researcher  with  an 
individual  scholar  and  institution  in  the  host  country 
is  an  increasingly  common  requirement  for  research  ac¬ 
cess.  Affiliation  may  be  difficult  to  arrange  in  coun¬ 
tries  that  either  temporarily  or  over  the  long  term  have 
a  great  deal  of  official  hostility  to  the  United  States, 
or  a  very  active  university-based  intelligentsia  and  set 
of  student  organizations  that  share  such  a  hostility. 

Equally  troublesome  is  a  practice  :hat  has  grown  up 
in  several  developing  countries  wherein  an  American 
research  scholar  or  student  is  required  to  pay  a  sub¬ 
stantial  fee  for  research  access.  In  the  case  of  Nepal, 
this  fee  was  recently  set  at  one-half  a  professor's 
salary,  and  only  through  the  efforts  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  was  this  tax  subsequently 
waived  for  degree-seeking  students.  Other  countries 
have  begun  adopting  a  similar  form  of  taxation. 

The  extent  and  the  style  of  research  access  nego¬ 
tiations  vary  significantly  by  world  area  and  by  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  communist  countries,  access  is  totally 
controlled  by  the  government.  One  consequence  of  this 
control  is  that  it  tends  to  bias  access  toward  the 
"safe"  humanities  and  away  from  contemporary  issues. 

While  these  research  barriers  are  widespread,  they 
are  not  universal.  In  most  West  European  countries, 
Japan,  and  some  Latin  American  countries,  screening,  if 
it  exists,  is  pro  forma.  However,  we  believe  that  it  is 
time  to  take  a  careful  cross-sectional  look  at  worldwide 
trends  in  limiting  research  access.  This  topic  lies 
well  within  the  original  mandate  of  UNESCO— that  is,  the 


promotion  of  the  freedom  of  ideas  across  national  lines. 
Unf  or  tuna  tel  y,  ve  see  very  little  hope  that  UNESCO  will 
be  of  much  assistance  in  this  matter  in  the  near  future. 

If  anything  is  to  be  done,  it  will  have  to  be 
through  the  efforts  of  the  scholars  in  the  United  States 
and  the  federal  government.  We  would  urge  that  after  a 
thorough  country-by-country  review  of  the  current  situ¬ 
ation,”  a  quiet  campaign  be  launched  either  bilaterally 
or  through  regional  organizations  to  set  mutually 
agreed-upon  research  guidelines  both  for  U.S.  scholars 
and  students  going  abroad,  and  for  foreign  students 
coming  to  the  United  States.  So  far,  the  piecemeal, 
one-way,  unilateral  decisions  taken  in  many  countries 
have  not  generally  been  to  our  national  advantage  or  to 
that  of  the  free  exchange  of  information. 

As  part  of  the  mandate  of  the  study,  we  tried  to 
assess  whether  sponsorship  of  overseas  research  by  the 
DOD  would  affect  these  increasingly  fragile  access  net¬ 
works  or  would  impede  a  scholar's  or  student's  access  to 
his  research  site  in  another  country.  The  question  we 
asked  is  whether  in  today's  international  political 
climate,  the  source  of  funding  for  overseas  research 
would  make  a  major  difference  in  negotiating  research 
access. 

We  found  a  great  variety  of  opinion,  depending  upon 
which  set  of  countries  we  were  discussing  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  discipline  of  the  scholar.  Scholars  dealing 
with  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and 
Southeast  and  South  Asia  anticipated  that  direct  DOD 
funding  of  overseas  research  would  introduce  fresh  and 
often  insuperable  obstacles  into  the  screening  process 
and  into  their  relationships  with  scholarly  colleagues. 
Some  very  distinguished  scholars  who  are  collaborating 
with  Mexican  counterparts  state  flatly  that  their  joint 
work  would  cease  abruptly  if  DOD  support  entered  the 
picture.  Scholars  studying  East  Asia,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Western  Europe  anticipated  less  difficulty.  There 
was  also  some  difference  by  discipline.  Anthropologists 
and  political  scientists  were  most  apprehensive;  those 
in  the  applied  disciplines,  linguists,  and  many  human¬ 
ists  were  somewhat  less  concerned.  To  assure  ourselves 


that  ve  were  not  getting  responses  tied  to  domestic 
political  considerations,  we  corresponded  with  a  number 
of  private  foundation  representatives  permanently  sta¬ 
tioned  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  responses  we 
received  generally  reflected  the  positions  of  the 
scholars. 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  DOD  and  the  rest  of 
American  government  and  society  have  a  major  stake  in 
sustaining  our  ability  to  conduct  overseas  research.  It 
would  be  an  immense  loss  if  we  had  to  retreat  to  the 
kind  of  stay-at-home  secondary,  library-based  research 
that  was  so  common  before  World  War  II.  We  would, 
however,  urge  that  at  this  stage  of  negotiations  for 
research  access,  any  direct  DOD  sponsorship  of  the  over¬ 
seas  research  of  language  and  area  specialists  be  chan¬ 
neled  c.-.ly  into  work  on  Western  Europe,  East  Asia,  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  Even  there,  however,  it  would  be  more 
useful  if  a  multi-department  sponsorship  of  ongoing 
scholarly  relationships  were  the  vehicle  for  such  sup¬ 
port.  At  the  end  of  this  report,  we  will  have  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  make  about  how  the  various  mission-oriented 
agencies  including  the  DOD  can  contribute  to  sustaining 
this  valuable  national  resource  in  a  fashion  that  will 
not  endanger  its  vitality. 

Recommendation : 

A  major  review  should  be  undertaken  of  the  obstacles  to 
research  access  in  other  countries,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  bilateral  mutual  agreements  to  counter  the 
deteriorating  situation. 

Direct  Department  of  Defense  funding  of  overseas  re¬ 
search  should  be  done  with  great  care  and  openness,  and 
should  be  confined  to  those  countries  and  situations 
where  scholarly  access  to  research  sites  will  not  as  a 
consequence  be  threatened. 


NOTES 

^Richard  D.  Lambert  et  al..  "National  Target  for 
South  Asia  Specialists"  (New  York:  The  National  Council 
on  Foreign  Language  and  International  Studies.  1981). 


^While  these  two  discipl ines  have  very  different 
research  perspectives  and  styles,  in  dealing  with  Third 
World  countries,  it  is  often  impossible  to  separate  them 
in  terms  of  the  specific  topic  of  the  research. 

^Kenneth  Prewitt,  "Introduct ion. 11  Social  Science 
Research  Council  Annual  Report  (New  York:  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  1982),  p.  xxiv. 

^Cited  in  SRI  International,  "Defense  Intelligence: 
Foreign  Area/Language  Needs  and  Academe,"  prepared  for 
the  Association  of  American  Universities  (Arlington,  VA: 
SRI  International.  1983),  p.  2. 

^Ibid..  pp.  34-35. 


are  aware  that  an  unofficial  inquiry  on  the 
question  of  research  clearances  required  of  U.S. 
scholars  abroad  was  conducted  in  1983  by  the  Academic 
Relations  and  Program  Development,  Office  of  Academic 
Programs,  of  the  USIA.  28  countries  in  all  major  re¬ 
gions  of  the  world  were  included  in  the  survey,  and  of 
these,  responses  were  received  from  26. 


Campus-Based  and  National  Organizations 


So  far  we  have  concentrated  on  individual  language 
and  area  specialists — their  language  competency,  their 
area  competency,  and  their  research  product.  In  this 
section,  we  are  concerned  with  the  organizations  that 
are  active  in  the  field,  both  those  serving  the  collec¬ 
tive  interests  of  faculty  and  students  on  campuses,  and 
those  at  the  regional  or  national  level  that  aggregate 
and  facilitate  the  activities  of  the  field  as  a  whole. 


CAMPOS- BAS  ED  CENTERS 

Problem: 

Federal  funding  under  Title  VI  has  provided  crucial 
flexible  support  for  the  collective  activities  of 
campus-based  language  and  area  studies  programs.  But 
the  effectiveness  of  this  support  has  been  eroded  by 
inflation,  by  the  brevity  of  the  grant  cycle,  by  shift¬ 
ing  selection  criteria  based  on  policy  swings  within  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  by  periodic  efforts  to 
abolish  the  program. 


The  basic  unit  of  national  planning  for  language 
and  ~rea  studies  has  .istorically  been  and  remains  the 
campus-based  language  and  area  studies  center.  As  we 
indicated  in  the  Preamble,  what  constitutes  a  center, 
particularly  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  as  to  size, 
disciplinary  spread,  and  degree  of  institutionalization, 


is  uncertain  at  best.  As  noted  in  that  chapter,  we 
believe  that  the  full  range  of  center  types  and  func¬ 
tions  warrants  national  review.  Given  the  focus  of  this 
review — advanced  research  and  training— we  deliberately 
concentrated  our  interviewing  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
continuum  in  terms  of  size  and  degree  of  institutionali¬ 
zation.  However,  since  we  tended  to  interview  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  centers  on  the  campuses  we  visited, 
and  since  typically  the  centers  on  any  campus  were  at 
different  levels  of  development,  we  did  include  a  number 
of  centers  not  at  the  top  of  the  national  scale. 
Indeed,  on  a  single  campus  we  were  able  to  compare  those 
that  did  receive  federal  support  with  those  that  did 
not.  Moreover,  we  included  a  number  of  programs  at 
universities  and  colleges  that  we  knew  to  be  below  the 
top,  to  ensure  a  fuller  perspective  than  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  federally  supported  programs  alone  would 
yield.  Nonetheless,  the  focal  point  of  this  review  is 
the  research-oriented,  graduate- lev el  centers,  particu¬ 
larly  those  that  have  been  receiving  federal  support 
under  Title  VI. 

We  should  also  add  that  on  many  campuses,  the 
center  does  not  include  all  of  a  university's  activities 
with  respect  to  a  world  area.  Particularly  where  there 
are  substantial  technical-assistance  programs — as  at 
many  land  grant  universities,  where  some  of  the  dis¬ 
ciplinary  departments  are  themselves  highly  cosmopolitan 
and  internationally  linked — or  where  active  exchange 
programs  are  in  operation,  the  language  and  area  center 
comprises  only  a  subset  of  the  university's  interests 
directed  at  a  particular  country  or  world  area.  One 
sign  of  a  highly  successful  center  is  that  it  draws  its 
circle  large  enough  to  include  all  of  these  interests. 

For  the  present  purpose,  we  will  focus  on  those 
centers  that  have  been  or  might  be  receiving  federal 
support — in  particular,  support  through  Title  VI.  We 
will  begin  with  the  present  pattern  of  federal  support 
for  language  and  area  studies  centers,  asking  what  role 
this  support  is  playing  now,  whether  it  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  how  it  might  be  made  more  effective.  We 
will  then  turn  to  the  kinds  of  fresh  centers  and  center 


support  that  might  be  appropriate  for  the  coming 
decades. 


Center  Functions 

We  started  our  inquiry,  particularly  our  campus 
visits,  with  an  open  mind  as  to  whether  the  center 
mechanism  continued  to  be  a  necessary  and  fruitful  way 
of  supporting  language  and  area  studies.  Would  it  be 
better  to  channel  funds  to  individual  specialists,  to 
projects,  to  students,  to  national  rather  than  campus- 
based  organizations? 

Our  campus  visits,  however,  made  it  clear  that  the 
centers  perform  a  variety  of  important  actions  for 
language  and  area  studies  that  would  unlikely  to 
survive  if  support  for  centers  were  to  disappear. 
Indeed,  on  campus  after  campus,  our  interviews  with 
university  administrators,  center  directors  and  faculty, 
and  students  made  it  clear  that  the  vitality  of  language 
and  area  studies  would  be  seriously  diminished  without 
the  centers.  At  least  one  dean  had  gone  through  the 
exercise  of  calculating  the  extra  expense  of  having  a 
center  on  a  campus,  balanced  it  against  what  the  econo¬ 
mists  call  'Value  added"  by  centers,  and  concluded  that 
even  in  terms  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  university, 
the  maintenance  of  the  center  made  fiscal  as  well  as 
intellectual  and  educational  sense.  When  to  this 
reckoning  is  added  the  extra-university  functions  that 
centers — as  distinct  from  individual  scholars — perform, 
functions  important  to  the  national  interest,  the  case 
for  continued  federal  support  of  centers  is  persuasive. 

What  is  this  'Value  added"?  What  makes  the  center 
add  up  to  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts?  How  can  one 
tell  a  successful  center  from  an  unsuccessful  one? 

Maintaining  an  Interdisciplinary  Critical  Mass 

Given  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  area  studies, 
it  is  essential  that  on  a  particular  campus  there  be  a 
critical  mass  of  faculty  from  different  disciplines. 
The  center  not  only  embodies  that  disciplinary  spread, 


but  enhances  and  sustains  it.  As  we  have  noted  through¬ 
out  this  report,  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
for  language  and  area  studies  to  contract  to  its  core 
disciplines— anthropology,  history,  language  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  political  science.  Another  way  of  approaching 
the  question  of  core  diaciplines  is  to  identify  those  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  language  and  culture  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted,  but  which  are  nevertheless  indis¬ 
pensable  to  interdisciplinary  attention  to  an  area. 
These  lie  in  the  main  within  the  theoretical  and  quanti¬ 
tatively  oriented  social  sciences,  and  as  more  than  one 
dean  pointed  out,  it  is  in  these  disciplines  that  the 
contribution  to  the  critical  mass  is  increasingly  in 
danger . 

One  after  another  university  administrator  and 
center  director  discussed  the  difficulty  of  making 
appointments  that  combine  disciplinary  and  area  strength 
in  economics,  sociology,  and  even  in  political  science 
and  anthropology.  We  were  told  that  the  availability 
of  money  is  not  enough  to  ensure  the  appointment  of 
much-desired  area-oriented  economists.  Issues  of  the 
future  direction  of  the  discipline  as  seen  by  department 
chairmen  and  faculty  take  precedence  in  recruitment  and 
promotion  procedures.  This  is  most  often  expressed  as  a 
concern  on  the  part  of  non-area-oriented  faculty  and 
administrators  about  the  consequences  for  the  quality  of 
social  science  departments  if  there  are  "too  many"  area 
specialists.  The  problem  of  balance  comes  up  especial¬ 
ly,  but  not  exclusively,  in  small  departments. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  main  concern  of  area- 
oriented  social  scientists  is  that  there  are  too  few  of 
them,  and  that  those  who  are  on  hand  will  be  replaced  by 
mainstream  scholars.  Some  indication  of  this  problem, 
and  its  disciplinary  specificity  in  the  field  of  Soviet 
and  East  European  studies,  can  be  seen  in  Warren  Eason's 
"Dynamic  Inventory"  questionnaire.  Table  5.1  indicates 
the  responses  to  his  1981  survey  to  the  following 
question:  "When  the  time  comes  that  you  leave  your 

present  employment-through  retirement  or  otherwise— 
what  do  you  think  is  the  likelihood  that  you  will  be 
replaced  with  someone  who  is,  to  one  degree  or  another, 
a  specialist  on  the  Soviet  Union  and/or  Eastern  Europe?" 
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Area-oriented  center  directors  and  faculty  see 
specific  combinations  of  area  and  disciplinary  compe¬ 
tency  as  hard-to-hit  moving  targets,  particularly  in 
these  times  when  university  resources  as  a  whole  are 
stretched  thin.  We  discussed  in  Chapter  3  some  unusual 
steps  that  might  be  taken  to  assure  replacement  for  a 
highly  select  combination  of  scarce  skills.  However,  in 
the  normal  course  of  things  and  for  most  appointments, 
the  advocacy  role  performed  by  the  organized  center  and 
its  director,  linked  with  a  small  fund  to  defray  part  of 
the  initial  costs  of  an  appointment,  increase  the  like¬ 
lihood  that  an  area-relevant  appointment  will  be  made. 

A  strong  center  not  only  is  able  to  spread  its  net 
throughout  the  social  sciences  and  into  the  applied  and 
professional  disciplines,  but  it  is  also  able  to  involve 
fully  in  the  center's  activities  people  from  disciplines 
normally  inhospitable  to  language  and  area  studies. 
Centers  are  not  so  much  fixed-boundary  entities  as  mag¬ 
nets  with  variable  force  fields  to  pull  in  marginal 
faculty  and  students.  One  indication  of  this  is  the 
reported  percentage  of  time  that  different  kinds  of 
faculty  members  report  spending  on  the  program.  Table 
3.2  indicates  for  each  discipline  the  percentage  of 
faculty  titularly  associated  with  the  center  who  spend 
more  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  their  time  on  center 
activities.  A  sure  sign  that  the  centripetal  pull  of 
t  e  center  is  dimini shing--or  the  sign  of  a  weak  com¬ 
pared  with  a  strong  center — is  the  slippage  of  more  and 
more  faculty  into  the  loosely  connected  margins  of  cen¬ 
ter  activities. 

It  is  not  enough,  of  course,  to  maintain  the  proper 
spread  of  disciplines  among  the  faculty,  the  minimal 
critical  mass  defined  in  both  senses  of  core  disci¬ 
plines.  It  is  essential  that  this  be  an  interacting 
group,  that  there  be  a  common  intellectual  life  of  the 
center:  research  sem inar s  on  1 iv ely  topics,  frequent 
contact  and  shared  intellectual  interest  among  faculty 
and  students  across  disciplinary  lines,  a  collectively 
maintained  publication  program,  a  constant  stream  of 
visitors  from  other  campuses  and  abroad.  It  is  the 
evidence  of  this  lively  common  intellectual  life  that 


several  campus  administrators  used  to  judge  the  vitality 
of  a  center. 


Student  Training 

The  aggregation  of  a  multi-disciplinary  faculty  is 
not  an  end  in  itself.  As  we  noted  in  the  last  chapter, 
it  could--and  in  too  many  centers  does  not--serve  as  a 
locus  of  collaborative  research.  More  commonly,  the 
critical  mass  of  the  faculty  assists  in  the  recruitment 
and  training  of  students.  By  and  large,  there  is  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  strength  of  area-related  faculty 
in  general  and  the  quality  of  graduate  students,  even 
though  graduate  students  usually  register  for  degrees  in 
disciplinary  departments  and,  as  we  noted  earlier,  for 
most  of  their  training  remain  within  disciplinary  lines. 

Our  interviews  indicated  that  for  many  students, 
while  the  disciplinary  department  is  the  arena  in  which 
their  degree  is  pursued,  the  center  is  what  attracted 
them  to  the  university  and  holds  them  there;  takes  an 
interest  in  their  degree  progress;  helps  them  find  the 
fellowship  support  to  pursue  their  studies;  and  provides 
the  physical  space  for  them  to  be  with  others  who  share 
the  problems  and  joys  of  learning  a  difficult  language, 
doing  research  in  remote  and  dangerous  places,  and 
thinking  that  a  particular  part  of  the  world  is  excit¬ 
ing.  The  role  of  a  center  in  inducing  students  to  spend 
the  extra  resources  and  long  period  of  time  needed  to 
become  language  and  area  specialists  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

Sustaining  language  Instruction 

The  part  of  the  teaching  function  of  direct  concern 
to  the  center,  and — except  for  Latin  American  and  West 
European  studi es--which  the  center  often  controls  or 
staffs,  is  language  instruction.  We  discussed  in 
Chapter  2  the  problem  Inherent  in  sustaining  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  less  common.y  taught  languages,  particularly 
those  for  which  there  is  sporadic  and  very  low  student 
demand.  It  is  the  center  that  attempts  to  maintain  this 
instruction  and  to  guide  students  through  it. 


Managing 


The  center  serves  to  accumulate  resources  for  both 
research  and  teaching  with  respect  to  the  area.  The 
amassing  of  appropriate  library  resources,  newspapers, 
up-to-date  journals,  films,  audio-visual  materials  and 
various  ephemera,  to  use  the  librarians’  term — that  is, 
government  and  business  information,  broadcast  monitor¬ 
ing,  and  so  forth--is  also  a  center  responsibility. 
Where  centers  are  strong,  area-relevant  library  collec¬ 
tions  are  strong.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  we  could 
have  produced  such  collections,  unmatched  anywhere  in 
the  world,  without  the  special  attention  and  advocacy  of 
centers. 

Serving  External  Clienteles 

These  four  functions  all  relate  to  activities  that 
are  largely  internal  to  the  university.  The  centers 
also  serve  a  variety  of  functions  for  external  clien¬ 
teles.  In  part,  but  only  in  part,  because  of  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  Title  VI  funding,  centers  perform  a  variety 
of  outreach  activities.  They  and  their  faculty  help 
other  colleges  and  universities  develop  teaching 
materials  and  programs  with  respect  to  their  area.  They 
share  library  resources  and  visiting  speakers  with  them. 
They  work  with  secondary  and  elementary  schools  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  purpose.  They  provide  information 
services  for  the  media,  especially  when  a  political 
crisis  propels  a  particular  country  or  region  into  the 
headlines.  They  provide  a  reference,  consultation,  and 
in  several  cases  a  regular  source  of  commercial  statis¬ 
tics  and  information  for  business.  They  provide  con¬ 
sultants  and  speakers  for  both  government  and  public 
affairs  needs.  And  they  provide  a  principal  and  durable 
link  between  American  intellectual  life  and  that  of 
other  countries.  It  is  often  to  and  through  the  centers 
that  scholars  from  the  countries  in  their  area  enter  and 
fan  out  through  American  academic  life,  and  for  many 
countries  it  is  through  them  that  ideas  tend  to  flow 
back  and  forth. 


Maintaining  Center  Strength 


Many  factors  go  into  distinguishing  a  successful 
center  from  an  unsuccessful  one.  For  instance,  again 
and  again  we  saw  the  crucial  role  of  a  strong  and  de¬ 
voted  leader,  and  the  fragility  of  the  center’s  func¬ 
tioning  when  one  is  lost.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
review,  however,  we  would  like  to  concentrate  on  two 
aspects:  the  importance  of  commitment  by  the  university 
administration  to  the  center's  well-being,  and  the  role 
of  external,  particularly  federal,  funding. 

Commitment  of  the  university  can  be  reflected  in 
the  amount  of  money  it  provides  for  the  collective 
activities  of  the  center,  in  addition  to  the  salary 
costs  of  the  faculty.  In  many  universities,  the  centers 
themsel--  s  receive  central  university  funds  for  their 
adm ini s . . ative  costs;  in  others  this  underwriting  of 
costs  comes  in  other  ways.  Sometimes  universities 
appoint  central  coordinators  of  all  area-related  activi¬ 
ties,  coordinators  who  often  swing  more  weight  than  the 
individual  center  directors  could  on  their  own. 

A  further  indication  of  university  commitment  is 
the  extent  to  which  administrators  are  willing  to  use 
their  muscle  to  help  secure  area-oriented  appointments 
in  "difficult"  departments.  The  most  extreme  form  of 
this  is  where  centers  are  allowed  to  draw  upon  a  limited 
pool  of  universi ty-wide  positions,  including  endowed 
chairs,  or  where  the  administration,  through  centra" 
fiat,  requires  that  an  area-qualified  scholar  be 
replaced  by  another  such  scholar  upon  his  departure  or 
retirement. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  indicator  of  university 
commitment  to  area  studies  is  its  posture  with  regard  to 
enrollments  in  the  courses  taught  under  the  center's 
aegis.  This  includes  not  just  the  language  courses, 
about  which  we  spoke  in  Chapter  2,  but  area  studies 
courses  as  well.  The  introductory  courses  in  the  core 
disciplines  tend  to  be  secure,  since  many  of  them 
attract  substantial  numbers  of  undergraduates  who  take 
them  as  part  of  their  general  education  or  distribution 
requirements.  The  dangerously  low  enrollments  tend  to 
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be  in  the  upper-level  courses  taught  largely  to  advanced 
specialists,  or  the  courses  specializing  in  particular 
countries  or  time  periods  that  such  specialist  training 
requires.  For  a  university  administrator,  the  survey  and 
lower-level  courses  in  the  core  disciplines  are  not  the 
issue,  although  paradoxically  the  disciplinary  depart¬ 
ments  tend  to  get  credit  for  these  higher-enrollment, 
lower-level  courses.  Rather,  the  issue  is  the  number  of 
specialized  courses — and  therefore  the  number  of  staff 
members  teaching  such  cour ses--that  have  enrollments 
below  20  or  even  10  students.  Of  course,  area  studies 
groups  and  centers  differ  in  this  respect,  but  Table  5.3 
shows  the  load  of  low-enrollment  courses  that  area 
studies  must  justify. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assess  the  significance  of  low 
enrollments  based  upon  the  campus  interviews.  In  a  few 
places,  administrators  openly  admit  that  there  are 
penalties  for  low  enrollments.  In  discussions  with 
administrators  in  some  of  the  prestigious  private 
universities  as  well  as  some  public  ones,  the  notion 
that  enrollments  matter  is  strongly  resisted.  What  our 
interviews  showed,  however,  is  that  no  matter  how  toler¬ 
ant  or  generous  the  administration  may  be  with  regard  to 
low  enrollments,  those  faculty  members  whose  courses  are 
sparsely  attended  feel  quite  vulnerable.  At  best,  they 
appreciate  the  protection  they  receive;  at  worst,  they 
fear  that  the  tolerance  may  soon  end  or  deplore  penal¬ 
ties  they  think  they  have  already  incurred. 

Another  indication  of  university  commitment  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  university  assists  the  program  in 
securing  external  funding.  While  university  and  federal 
funds  still  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  support  for  Title  VI 
programs,  more  and  more  of  them  are  diversifying  their 
sources  of  external  support.  The  1981  Rockefeller 
Foundation  survey  of  international  relations  research 
centers,  which  included  39  Title  VI  centers,  collected 
information  on  their  sources  of  support.^  In  a  further 
analysis  of  these  data  for  our  project  by  Kenneth  Goody, 
a  consultant  at  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  it  became 
clear  that  18  of  the  39  Title  VI  centers  in  the 
Rockefeller  sample  were  receiving  private  foundation 
support;  13  had  corporate  support;  8  received  gifts  from 
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individuals;  9  had  endowment  funds;  and  10  had  other 
source i  of  income.  And,  as  the  Rockefeller  report 
points  out,  more  and  more  of  these  centers  are  diversi¬ 
fying  their  external  support. 

These  are  healthy  signs  of  center  entrepreneurship 
and  university  administrative  backing.  The  assistance 
of  university  administrations,  particularly  development 
offices,  is  especially  helpful  in  securing  endowment 
funds.  It  is  worth  noting  the  university  commitment 
involved  in  these  endowments:  such  funds  are  raised 


with  considerable  effort,  and  the  university  often  makes 
an  explicit  choice  about  designating  them  for  an  inter¬ 
national  or  some  other  purpose.  The  raising  of  private 
endowment  funds  for  area-related  activities  has  been 
characteristic  of  private  universities,  but  is  now 
occurring  in  public  ones  as  well. 

The  Role  of  Title  VI  Support 

To  summarize  the  preceding  discussion,  what  makes  a 
center  viable  and  valuable  are  those  central  activities 
and  resources  that  make  one  plus  one  equal  more  than 
two — that  is.  make  combinations  of  faculty  and  students 
more  productive  than  they  would  be  separately.  By  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  resources  to  accomplish  this 
task  must  and  does  now  come  from  the  universities  them¬ 
selves.  Since  in  the  long  run  it  is  the  universities' 
commitments  to  the  maintenance  of  these  programs  that 
will  count,  we  would  recommend  that  the  provision  of 
external  funds  be  tied  to  evidence  of  the  kind  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  other  university  commitment  we  have  outlined. 

Nevertheless,  in  on-campus  interviews,  administra¬ 
tors  and  faculty  alike  stressed  the  fact  that  they  saw 
these  centers  as  serving  a  national  as  well  as  a  local 
purpose,  and  that  federal  funding,  particularly  of  the 
kind  provided  by  Title  VI,  was  an  important  affirmation 
that  the  national  interest  was  being  served.  Moreover, 
many  were  fearful  that  in  the  long  run,  given  the  eco¬ 
nomic  pressures  within  universities  and  despite  the  good 
intentions  of  administrators,  their  heavy  investments  in 
language  and  area  center  resources  would  slip  away 
should  federal  support  for  the  centers  evaporate. 

One  reason  for  this  fear  is  that  as  the  primary 
long-term  support  for  language  and  area  studies  centers, 
Title  VI  has  made  possible  precisely  those  centralized 
activities  described  above  as  primary  functions  of  the 
centers:  some  marginal  investment  in  necessary  faculty 

whose  appointment  is  difficult  because  their  discipline 
holds  area  specialization  in  low  esteem;  support  for 
low-enrollment  courses  that  the  internal  economy  of  the 
university  would  not  otherwise  bear;  student  support  to 
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cover  the  costs  of  unusually  elaborate  and  prolonged 
training;  funds  for  special  library  staff  and  for  area¬ 
relevant  acquisitions;  the  support  of  conferences, 
visiting  lecturers,  faculty  travel,  and  outreach  activi¬ 
ties  connecting  the  center  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  and 
to  its  world  area;  and  the  provision  of  some  administra¬ 
tion  and  some  central  space  to  pull  together  the  various 
parts.  Over  the  years,  with  very  little  guidance  from 
the  Department  of  Education  on  the  internal  allocation 
of  funds  provided  for  general  support  of  centers,  a 
fairly  consistent  pattern  of  expenditure  of  Title  VI 
funds — a  pattern  reflecting  just  these  functions — has 
developed  in  almost  every  center. 

Table  5.4  shows  the  expenditures  under  Title  VI  for 
a  typical  year  in  each  of  these  expenditure  categories. 
While  the  columns  refer  to  different  years,  a  comparison 
made  at  five-year  intervals  showed  that  the  pattern  of 
expenditures  is  quite  stable  from  year  to  year.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  a  decade  ago  the  Department  of  Education 
stopped  collecting  the  detailed  information  on  which  the 
Title  VI  dependency  estimates  were  made,  so  we  have  no 
recent  data  on  this  important  question;  but  interviews 
with  center  directors  indicate  that  there  has  been  rela¬ 
tively  little  change  in  this  as  well.  Indeed,  many 
center  directors  report  that,  especially  with  the 
shrinkage  in  the  total  center  costs  borne  by  Title  VI, 
all  of  that  money  is  now  so  firmly  committed  to  long¬ 
standing  purposes  that  there  is  little  '^ree  money"  with 
which  to  experiment  on  innovation  and  new  directions. 

The  first  column  of  Table  5.4  shows  the  proportion 
of  the  total  allocation  devoted  to  each  expenditure 
category.  The  second  column  indicates  what  might  be 
called  Title  VI  dependency— that  is,  for  each  category, 
the  percentage  of  all  expenditures,  both  internal  and 
external,  that  is  supported  by  Title  VI  funds.  These 
figures,  particularly  the  second  column,  make  clear  why 
Title  VI  plays  such  an  important  role  on  the  campus, 
despite  the  limited  share  of  faculty  salaries  it 
provides.  If  one  adds  in  the  fellowships  available  to 
graduate  students  training  to  be  speci al ist s--not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  table — it  is  evident  why  Title  VI  funds 
are  so  important  to  the  vitality  of  the  centers.  They 
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Note:  The  first  column  of  figures  represents  the 
percentage  for  each  category  of  the  total  expenditures 
of  both  university  contributions  and  Title  VI  grants. 
These  1973  data  are  the  latest  statistics  available  on 
university  expenditures  on  language  and  area  studies 
programs. 
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support  the  collective  as  against  the  individual  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  center.  They  help  make  one  plus  one  equal 
more  than  two. 

Unfortunately,  even  if  the  role  of  Title  VI  is 
important  to  the  centers,  it  is  both  uncertain  and 
increasingly  marginal.  The  field  has  been  treated  to  a 
series  of  proposals  by  several  administrations  for  pre¬ 
cipitous  and  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  fund¬ 
ing,  including  several  proposals  to  abolish  such  support 
entirely.  This  boom-or-bust  situation  has  had  a  severe 
dampening  effect  on  the  development  of  the  field.  For¬ 
tunately,  congressional  action  has  forestalled  such 
radical  shifts  in  Title  VI  funding. 

Moreover,  the  share  of  center  costs  that  Title  VI 
provides  has  been  declining  steadily,  from  10. 72  in 
1973-74,  to  9.12  in  1976-77,  to  7.72  in  1981-82.  This 
decline  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  over  the  past 
five  years,  the  increase  in  the  absolute  level  of  sup¬ 
port  given  to  centers  has  been  at  about  half  the  in¬ 
flation  rate,  as  measured  by  the  GNF  and  CPI  deflators, 
while  the  total  center  costs  have  remained  level  or  have 
increased  slightly. 

And  finally,  the  biennial  cycle  of  center  awards, 
tied  to  periodic  shifts  in  the  number  of  centers  to  be 
supported  and  in  the  criteria  for  selection  of  centers — 
shifts  in  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  just 
what  national  interest  was  being  served--make s  long- 
range  planning  for  a  center  or  a  university  quite  diffi¬ 
cult.  Universities  and  students  cannot  switch  direc¬ 
tions  this  rapidly.  The  result  has  been  that  both 
follow  a  strategy  based  upon  minimal  federal  inputs, 
with  consequent  loss  of  center  stability  and  of  student 
recruitment  and  commitment. 

We  believe  that  there  are  important  national  pur¬ 
poses  to  be  served  by  the  maintenance  of  campus-based 
language  and  area  studies  centers;  that  Title  VI  pro¬ 
vides  the  kind  of  flexible  support  at  the  core  of  acti¬ 
vities  that  is  extremely  helpful,  if  not  irreplaceable, 
in  these  financially  difficult  times;  that  this  support 
ought  to  be  maintained  at  a  level  at  least  commensurate 
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with  inflation;  and  that  it  should  be  committed  for  a 
long  enough  period  to  permit  sensible  planning  in  the 
mid-term(  both  by  universities  and  by  the  federal 
government.  Ve  believe  that  a  five-year  cycle  is  opti¬ 
mal.  but  that  the  expiration  dates  of  awards  should  be 
staggered  so  that  there  are  opportunities  to  add  ex¬ 
panding  centers  and  to  drop  others  that,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  decline. 

Recommendation : 

A  general,  flexible  support  program,  such  as  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  current  Title  VI  program,  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  since  it  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the 
field.  A  major  criterion  in  the  provision  of  such 
federal  support  should  be  evidence  of  a  strong  and 
continuing  university  commitment. 

Center  support  should  be  on  a  five-year  cycle,  with 
staggered  competitions  to  allow  adding  to  or  deleting 
from  the  existing  pool  of  federally  supported  centers  in 
interim  years. 


NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  CENTER  SUPPORT 

Problem: 

The  laissez-faire  system  of  program  support  under  Title 
VI  has  served  well  the  growth  stage  of  language  and  area 
studies,  but  does  not  encourage  the  building  of  new 
strengths  in  substantive  domains  of  great  national  im¬ 
portance  . 

So  far  we  have  been  presenting  the  case  for  the 
appropriateness  of  federal  expenditures  in  the  general 
support  of  language  and  area  centers,  and  indicating  how 
vital  these  expenditures  are  to  the  sustenance  of  ex¬ 
isting  programs.  However,  looking  toward  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  supplement  existing  support  by 
targeting  funds  for  the  creation  of  specially  focused 
new  centers  or  of  new  segments  attached  to  existing 
centers. 
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We  see  these  nev  centers  or  segments  not  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  existing  programs,  but  as  national  resources 
that  will  extend  language  and  area  studies  into  domains 
that  the  laissez-faire  system  has  not  fully  developed. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  the  special  long-term  interests  of 
business  and  of  mission-oriented  federal  agencies  can  be 
served  by  investing  in  centers  or  center  segments  that 
are  tailored  to  the  substantive  domains  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  interest — always  keeping  in  mind  that  campus- 
baaed  organizations  are  effective  in  carrying  out  basic 
research  and  training,  and  are  less  optimal  for  contract 
research  aimed  at  short-term,  mission-focused  inquiries. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  limited  utilization  of  language  and  area  studies 
research,  faculty,  and  students  has  been  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Title  VI  has  discouraged  the  center 
specialization  that  might  have  drawn  together  a  number 
of  individuals  sharing  long-term  interests  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  set  of  issues,  especially  those  of  policy  relevance. 
Title  VI  center  support  competitions,  and  the  model  of 
the  ideal  center  they  project,  encourage  the  development 
of  comprehensive  centers,  maximally  spread  across  disci¬ 
plines,  languages,  countries,  and  functions.  There  are 
no  points  given  in  the  competition  for  depth  of  coverage 
with  reference  to  any  particular  discipline  or  topic. 
As  a  consequence,  disciplinary  coverage  in  many  centers 
is  a  mile  wide  and  an  inch  thin. 

Given  this  selection  process  and  its  implied  model 
of  the  fully  developed  program,  any  mission-oriented 
agency  or  group  interested  in  developing  a  particular 
functional  or  topical  area-related  strength  has  had  no 
way  to  encourage  one  or  more  centers  to  specialize  in 
those  kinds  of  topics,  short  of  trying  to  change  the 
guidelines  that  apply  to  all  centers  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  little  or  no  precedent  for  long-term  investment 
in  particular  strengths  in  one  or  a  few  language  and 
area  centers.  Short-term  project  money,  yes;  durable 
support,  no. 

While  this  universal  model  of  the  ideal  center  has 
worked  well  in  the  growth  stage  of  language  and  area 
studies,  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  to  meet  the  nation- 


al  needs  in  Che  future.  Ve  believe  thaC  it  is  time  to 
supplement  the  general  support  given  to  all  Title  VI 
centers  with  additional  funds  based  on  national  competi¬ 
tions  for  a  series  of  much  more  focused  goals. 

In  the  interest  of  parsimony  and  discouraging 
further  proliferation  of  centers,  first  priority  ought 
to  be  given  to  supplementing  existing  centers  with 
specializing  segments.  But  in  the  absence  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  candidates,  it  might  be  necessary  to  establish  new 
centers  combining  the  general  purposes  of  language  and 
area  studies — teaching,  research,  accumulation  of  li¬ 
brary  and  other  resources,  consultation,  public  ser¬ 
vice — with  a  focus  on  a  particular  topical  domain. 
Centers  would  not  only  be  training  centers,  as  language 
and  area  centers  are  now,  but  would  also  provide  a  focal 
point  for  major  research  and  consultative  activities. 
To  illustrate  the  point,  here  are  a  few  domains  that 
would  appear  natural  foci  for  supplemental  center 
coverage. 

1.  Language  instruction  resource  units.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  proposed  language  instruction 
resource  units.  We  described  the  nature  of  their 
organization  and  functions  in  the  discussion  in  Chapter 
2  of  language  competencies.  They  are  a  good  example  of 
the  type  of  new  center  or  segment  added  to  an  existing 
center  that  we  have  in  mind.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Department  of  Education  has  chosen  to  make  a 
1  imited  number  of  targeted  grants  in  fiscal  year  1984 
for  specific  aspects  of  language  teaching  improvement. 
However,  these  new  functions  added  on  to  a  limited 
number  of  existing  centers  are  viewed  by  the  department 
as  pilot  projects,  a  first  step  toward  including  these 
features  in  all  centers  in  the  near  future — which  means 
returning  quickly  to  the  universal  criteria  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  application  procedure.  In  contrast,  we  have  in 
mind  more  durable,  specialized  centers  or  center  seg¬ 
ments  to  work  at  raising  the  level  of  language  instruc¬ 
tion  over  the  long  haul. 
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courses  on  languages  and  countries  other  than  those  that 
most  programs  dealing  with  a  world  area  are  likely  to 
offer.  We  have  already  discussed  the  possibility  of 
specially  targeted  faculty  and  student  support  in  such 
areas  and  languages. 

3.  Undergraduate- level  education.  A  third  domain 
is  one  that  currently  represents  a  sort  of  blind  spot  in 
Title  VI  support — that  is,  language  and  area  studies  as 
a  way  of  organizing  teaching  at  the  undergraduate, 
general-education  level.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Title  VI  program,  there  have  been  undergraduate  language 
and  area  studies  centers,  except  for  a  brief  period 
after  the  major  contractions  in  the  number  of  centers  in 
1973-74.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  two  such  under¬ 
graduate  Title  VI  centers  for  most  of  the  area  studies 
groups.  However,  status  as  a  funded  Title  VI  undergrad¬ 
uate  center  has  generally  been  awarded  to  programs  that 
resemble  the  graduate-level  centers  but  have  not  yet 
developed  as  fully  or  as  comprehensively.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  now  an  undergraduate  component  to  Title  VI 
support,  but  the  focus  of  this  part  of  the  program  has 
been  short-term  seed  money  grants  for  the  development  of 
international  studies,  defined  as  topical  themes  cutting 
across  national  boundaries  or  "global  awareness" — that 
is,  a  generalized  sensitizing  to  other  societies  and 
international  affairs. 

It  is  unclear  why  the  language  and  area  studies 
programs  truly  aimed  at  undergraduate  general  education 
were  dropped,  even  though  the  bulk  of  the  teaching  that 
many  language  and  area  specialists  do  on  their  campuses 
is  aimed  at  undergraduate  general  education.  Moreover, 
many  first-rate  liberal  arts  colleges  lacking  the 
graduate-level  advanced-training  superstructure  of  Title 
VI  centers  might  be  top  candidates  for  status  as  a 
center  with  the  specific  mandate  of  improving  our  under- 
graduate-level  teaching  capacity  with  respect  to  par¬ 
ticular  world  areas. 

We  note  that  the  National  Advisory 
national  Education  Programs  of  the 
Education  has  just  issued  a  report, 
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vhose  goal  is  to  improve  the  capacity  of  our  educational 
system  at  all  levels,  to  educate  our  citizenry  about  the 
realities  of  our  interrelated  world,  and  to  provide  a 
more  satisfactory  national  educational  policy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  foreign  language  instruction.  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  the  nation's  very  substantial  language  and 
area  studies  resources  were  not  harnessed  to  that  task, 
and  the  most  likely  link  to  that  effort  is  through  a 
deliberate  focus  on  undergraduate  general  education. 

4.  The  business  interface.  New  centers  or  center 
segments  should  be  created  to  specialize  in  the  inter¬ 
face  between  business  and  language  and  area  studies.  We 
see  no  point  in  urging  all  or  even  most  centers  to 
develop  such  an  interface,  despite  much  of  the  current 
rhetoric.  For  one  thing,  business  demand  is  spotty,  in 
terms  of  both  country  coverage  and  employment  prospects. 
There  is  much  pioneering  and  pattern  setting  to  be  done 
in  this  area  before  programmatic  changes  can  be  more 
widely  introduced,  and  a  few  centers  specifically  de¬ 
voted  to  this  exploration  could  make  a  genuine  contribu¬ 
tion. 

We  think  it  especially  important  that  centers  fo¬ 
cusing  on  business  or  foreign  trade  should  have  an 
active  research  agenda  to  demonstrate  the  utility  to 
business  concerns  of  language-  and  area-specific  work. 
Federal  support  should  be  contingent  upon  the  securing 
of  long-term  matching  funds  from  more  than  one  business 
source.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  other  agencies 
and  organizations  interested  in  our  international  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs  could  participate  in  the  allocation  of 
federal  support  for  these  targeted  centers. 

The  new  Part  B  of  Title  VI  provides  funds  for  the 
support  of  campus-based  programs  concerned  with  inter¬ 
national  business.  It  seems  odd  that  there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  link  at  least  part  of  that  effort  to  existing 
Title  VI  centers,  or  to  promoting  ar ea- s pecif ic  basic 
research  that  might  be  of  interest  to  business.  The 
link  between  Part  B  and  the  remainder  of  Title  VI  would 
be  natural.  As  an  example,  despite  the  lack  of  program¬ 
matic  intent  to  include  language  and  area  centers  as 
competitors  for  Part  B  funds,  the  only  three  large-scale 
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grants  awarded  in  the  first  year  of  that  new  support 
program  involved  major  language  and  area  studies 
centers. 

We  would  urge  that  as  funding  under  Part  B  of  Title 
VI  increases — it  has  grown  from  $1  million  in  the  first 
year  of  operation  to  $2  million  in  the  second — a  delib¬ 
erate  attempt  be  made  to  link  some  part  of  those  funds 
to  long-term  support  to  create  business-related  segments 
in  existing  language  and  area  studies  centers.  These 
segments  might  develop  joint  M.A./M.B.A.  programs;  lan¬ 
guage  and/or  area  training  opportunities  for  M.B.A.'s 
short  of  a  joint  degree;  new  courses  focusing  on  the 
political  economy  of  countries  of  special  interest  to 
business;  or  systematic  research  of  area  topics  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  maintenance  or  expansion  of  American 
business. 

5.  Research  on  foreign  policy.  Earlier  we  re¬ 
marked  on  the  spottiness  of  the  research  conducted  by 
language  and  area  studies  center  faculty  on  matters 
relating  to  the  foreign  policies  either  of  the  United 
States  toward  other  countries,  or  of  countries  toward 
nations  other  than  the  United  States.  It  was  precisely 
this  latter  shortage  of  research  on  Soviet  foreign 
policy  that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  tried  to  overcome 
with  its  recent  grants  to  Columbia  University  and  to 
Stanf ord-Berkeley.  We  also  note  that  "he  Department  of 
State's  well-established  linkages  With  campus-based 
language  and  area  specialists  are  by  and  large  episodic 
and  individual. 

We  do  not  mean  to  limit  these  highly  productive 
individual  linkages,  nor  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
foreign  policy  professionals  to  draw  on  the  talents  of  a 
large  number  of  individuals  scattered  throughout  the 
university  community.  However,  in  our  view,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  one  or  two  centers  or  center  segments  in 
each  area  studies  group  with  a  focus  on  foreign  policy 
questions — particularly  when  an  accurate  reading  of  the 
perspective  of  a  particular  country  or  region  is 
r equired--would  be  a  useful  addition  to  our  national 
capacity  to  deal  with  long-term  foreign  policy  issues. 
It  would  help  fill  the  gap  we  discussed  earlier,  wherein 


the  proprietary  contract  research  organizations  cannot 
staff  up  for  the  long  haul  with  expertise  on  very  many 
countries,  and  the  academic  centers  tend  not  to  have  the 
faculty  versed  in  the  issues  our  foreign  policy  faces. 

One  subset  of  foreign  policy  issues  deals  with 
national  security  and  strategic  and  military  affairs. 
As  indicated  by  our  own  analysis  of  a  cross-section  of 
the  published  product  of  professionals,  national  securi¬ 
ty  studies  is  a  domain  in  which  language  and  area 
specialists  have  contributed  relatively  little.  And  yet 
many  of  the  principal  issues  of  national  security  facing 
our  nation  call  for  deep  country- s peci f ic  knowledge, 
enriched  by  the  ability  to  read  materials  written  in  the 
language  of  the  country  involved.  Calls  for  research 
contracts  sent  out  to  all  of  the  language  and  area 
centers  dealing  with  particular  world  areas  have 
gathered  only  a  small  portion  of  the  relevant  expertise 
they  should  have.  Such  appeals  for  ad  hoc  contracts 
have  raised  a  set  of  symbolic  concerns  on  some  campuses 
and  in  some  area  studies  professional  associations-- 
concerns  about  mixing  too  freely  the  highly  specialized 
missions  of  foreign  affairs  agencies  with  the  many  other 
scholarly  activities  of  the  centers  and  their  faculty. 

Existing  individual  relationships  are,  or  course, 
useful  and  should  be  continued.  However,  a  more  focused 
interface — concentrated  in  a  few  highly  visible  language 
and  area  studies  centers,  with  those  centers  competing 
quite  publicly,  in  a  national  competition,  for  status  as 
a  specialized  center  in  national  security  affairs — would 
clear  much  of  the  air  domestically  and  in  the  host 
countries,  and  would  provide  the  foreign  affairs  com¬ 
munity  with  clusters  of  country- s peci f ic  expertise 
directly  related  to  its  concerns. 

6.  Research  on  development.  Another  example  of 
policy-relevant  centers  or  center  segments  are  those 
related  to  the  development  mission  of  organizations  like 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID).  Partic¬ 
ularly  with  reference  to  African  and  Latin  American 
studies,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  national  interest 
to  establish  a  few  centers  or  center  segments  in  univer¬ 
sities  where  long-range  programs  of  AID  dealing  with 


those  parts  of  the  world  are  already  located.  These 
center  segments  could  provide  the  language  skills  and 
training  and  the  area  expertise  to  enrich  the  context 
for  overseas  development  programs. 

More  specifically,  it  seems  odd  that  no  thought  was 
given  to  including  some  linguistically  competent  area 
specialists  in  AID's  newly  created  Joint  Career  Corps 
program,  whose  announced  goal  is  to  establish  "an  elite 
corps  of  senior  professionals  having  a  major  impact  on 
the  scientific  aspects  of  the  Agency's  programs  as  well 
as  on  the  nature  of  related  teaching  and  research  at 
their  univer  si  ties.  The  same  observation  holds  true 
for  AID's  Title  XII  Matching  Formula  University 
Strengthening  Grants.  Surely  some  language  competencies 
and  general  country  expertise  would  be  helpful, 
particularly  for  work  in  cultures  as  different  from  our 
own  as  those  of  Africa  or  South  Asia.  This  Title  XI  i 
program  could  provide  a  highly  useful  model  for  the 
development  of  policy-relevant  language  and  area  studies 
centers  or  center  segments. 


Recommendation : 

A  number  of  supplemental  centers  or  center  segments 
should  be  established  via  national  competition,  to  focus 
their  research  and  teaching  on  relatively  neglected 
aspects  in  the  internal  development  of  language  and  area 
studies,  such  as  1)  language  pedagogy;  2)  the  special 
demands  of  successful  undergraduate  education  for  non¬ 
specialists;  and  3)  policy-relevant  issues  of  special 
concern  to  business  and  to  the  mission-oriented  federal 
agencies.  For  the  latter  purposes,  funding  from  those 
agencies  should  be  provided. 


THE  NUMBER  OF  CENTERS 

Problem: 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  rational  basis,  other 
than  the  amount  of  money  appropriated,  to  determine  how 
many  centers  the  federal  government  should  support. 
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The  most  frequent  question  asked  by  policy  makers 
concerned  with  Title  VI  is  how  many  programs  there 
should  be.  or,  more  pointedly,  how  many  programs  the 
federal  government  should  support.  Nearly  always,  the 
implication  of  this  question  is  that  there  has  been  an 
excessive  proliferation  of  centers,  and  some  concentra¬ 
tion  is  in  order.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  wrong 
question,  or  at  best  it  is  premature,  and  needs  consid¬ 
erable  refinement. 

The  reason  the  question  keeps  recurring  is  that  in 
the  current  laissez-faire  stage  of  language  and  area 
studies,  the  centers  are  viewed  as  a  set  of  training 
programs  differentiated  only  by  world  area,  producing  a 
number  of  undifferentiated  students  to  be  specialists. 
Hence,  it  is  natural  that  debates  about  the  appropriate 
number  of  centers  should  rest  solely  on  the  overall 
number  of  students  graduating  with  an  area  specialty  and 
the  short-term  job  market  for  their  skills.  It  was  this 
conception  of  the  role  of  centers  that  moved  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  propose  the  withdrawal  of  support  for  all 
centers  following  a  Rand  Corporation  report  showing  that 
the  unemployment  rate  of  center  graduates  had  increased. 
This  decision  was  made  even  though  the  reported  rate  of 
unemployment  among  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies 
graduates  was  only  4. 8%, 3  or  about  half  the  national 
general  unemployment  rate. 

Even  if  one  does  not  subscribe  to  this  all-or- 
nothing  view  of  federal  support  for  centers,  the  current 
status  of  centers  means  that  the  only  recourse  to  pres¬ 
sures  of  fiscal  restraint  or  to  notions  of  slackening 
market  demand  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  centers  over¬ 
all,  excluding  those  that  fall  below  the  new  cut-off 
point  in  terms  of  size  and  overall  quality.  This  is 
what  has  happened  in  the  past.  Largely  in  response  to 
shifting  levels  of  appropriation,  the  number  of  centers 
to  be  supported  has  moved  up  or  down  the  continuum.  At 
the  peak,  1970,  there  were  107  Title  Vi-funded  language 
and  area  studies  programs.  The  number  dropped  to  46  in 
1973-74,  and  has  now  increased  to  76  with  no  particular 
rationale  for  any  of  these  numbers,  other  than  the 
amount  of  money  Congress  had  appropriated  in  that  year. 
There  was  no  attention  to  what  specifically  in  terms  of 
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coverage  or  student  training  was  lost  by  these  cuts,  or 
what  remained  among  those  that  continued  to  be  sup¬ 
ported. 

Before  a  rational  answer  can  be  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  many  centers  the  federal  government  should 
support,  three  interrelated  changes  have  to  take  place. 
First,  the  view  of  a  language  and  area  center  as  being 
solely  a  producer  of  Ph.D.-level  specialists  must  be 
changed;  second,  in  the  next  stage  of  language  and  area 
studies,  a  much  greater  concern  for  specialized 
strengths  should  inform  national  policy;  and  third,  much 
more  rigorous  evaluation  of  centers  sh  uld  be 
introduced. 

To  take  the  first  of  these  points,  we  believe  that 
a  decision  on  the  number  of  centers  to  be  supported 
based  entirely  on  the  short-term  market  demand  for 
graduates  represents  a  narrow  perspective  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  centers  and  their  cost  and  benefit  to  the 
nation.  For  one  thing,  we  have  recommended  that  in  the 
next  phase  of  language  and  area  studies,  a  major  drive 
be  undertaken  to  bring  effective  national  demand  a  bit 
closer  to  national  need.  Second,  as  we  have  also  indi¬ 
cated  above,  centers  perform  a  variety  of  functions  that 
are  in  the  national  interest  over  and  above  the  training 
of  advanced-level  specialists.  They  provide  an  inter¬ 
national  perspective  in  the  education  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  each  generation's  educated  citizenry.  They 
act  as  advocates  for  deparochial izing  much  of  the  col¬ 
lege  and  university  curriculum,  including  that  of  the 
business  and  other  professional  schools.  They  offer  the 
library  resources,  publications,  seminars,  and  faculty 
and  student  exchanges  that  link  us  with  scholars  and 
other  intellectuals  in  foreign  countries.  They  provide  a 
flow  of  publicly  available  information  from  the  basic 
research  of  their  faculty  members.  They  provide  consult¬ 
ants  for  the  formulation  of  public  policy,  for  the 
media,  and  for  other  levels  of  the  educational  system. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  operation  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  society,  which  is  now  fully  enmeshed  in  a  complex 
world,  without  the  constant  flow  of  information  on  other 
countries  generated  in  these  centers.  Without  such 


centers,  the  nation  would  have  to  create  at  least  one 
counterpart  for  each  world  area  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Soviets  have  done  with  their  area-specific 
Academies,  or  in  other  countries'  government-run  insti¬ 
tutes. 

Leaving  aside  the  obvious  advantages  of  having  a 
set  of  centers  independent  of  the  government  and  embed¬ 
ded  firmly  in  our  educational  system,  our  system  is 
infinitely  more  parsimonious  with  tax  dollars.  Based 
upon  an  extrapolation  of  the  average  current  operating 
costs  of  a  fully  developed  center  at  $1.5  million  annu¬ 
ally,  it  would  cost  $15  million  per  year  to  create  one 
fully  tax-supported  center  for  all  10  world  areas,  and 
this  figure  does  not  include  the  overhead  costs  of 
buildings,  utilities,  administration,  retirement,  and  so 
forth.  For  about  $10  million  in  tax  dollars  annually 
under  Title  VI,  the  nation  has  76  high-quality  language 
and  area  studies  centers  spread  throughout  the  major 
American  research  universities.  The  total  costs  of 
these  programs  to  the  universities  now  amounts  to  more 
than  $100  million.  The  $100,000  or  so  of  federal 
dollars  that  currently  goes  to  support  an  average 
campus-based  center  whose  expenditure  on  direct  costs  is 
$1.5  million  annually  is  an  excellent  investment,  even 
in  economic  terms. 


If  one  turns  to  criteria  other  than  cost,  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  how  many  centers  in  all  should  be  federally 
supported  depends  on  whether  one  sees  the  need  for  a 
major  deparochial izing  of  our  educational  system.  This 
is  in  fact  a  goal  proposed  by  any  number  of  recent 
reports  on  edu ca t io n-- t o  name  just  a  few,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and  Inter¬ 
national  Studies  report,  Strength  through  Wisdom:  A 
Critique  of  U.S.  Capability:  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  report.  A  Nation  At  Risk:  The 


Recommendations  for  Action.  If  such  a  major  transforma¬ 
tional  role  is  envisaged,  or  even  if  such  a  limited  goal 
as  a  recent  Vhite  House  proposal  to  send  several  thou¬ 
sand  American  students  to  Japanese  colleges  is  to  be 
made  realistic,  we  have  too  fev  centers.  These  consid¬ 
erations  would  argue  for  at  least  sustaining,  if  not 
increasing,  the  number  of  language  and  area  centers 
supported  by  the  federal  government. 

The  second  concern  in  determining  the  total  number 
of  centers  requires  a  departure  from  the  current  way  of 
viewing  them  as  undifferentiated  programs  all  producing 
the  same  kind  of  students  and  the  same  kind  of  research 
product.  Ve  have  argued  for  policies  in  the  next  stage 
of  language  and  area  studies  to  encourage  a  greater 
degree  of  specialization  of  centers  so  that  the  national 
profile  of  language  and  area  studies  covers  languages, 
countries,  disciplines,  and  topical  domains  that  are 
critical  to  the  national  interest.  This  strategy  would 
include  both  the  addition  of  the  specialized  program 
segments  on  particular  topical  areas  we  mentioned  above, 
as  well  as  assuring  that  at  least  one  center  teaches 
each  of  the  important  least  commonly  taught  languages  or 
covers  each  of  the  countries  or  regions  not  covered  by 
the  other  centers.  Until  this  grid  of  nationally  impor¬ 
tant  domains  of  coverage  is  in  place,  how  many  centers 
it  will  take  to  ensure  that  coverage  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Indeed,  this  report  supplies  only  the  beginning 
of  a  careful  analysis  of  just  what  coverage  is  taking 
place  now,  let  alone  what  it  will  be  or  should  be  in  the 
next  decade. 

The  third  change  that  is  essential  in  order  to 
address  rationally  the  question  of  the  optimal  number  of 
centers  is  that  we  be  much  more  rigorous  in  the  criteria 
for  extending  federal  support  for  students.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  we  would  add  to  the  current  criteria  for  center 
selection — now  heavily  weighted  in  terms  of  the  size  of 
the  program  and  the  disciplinary  spread  and  research 
productivity  of  the  faculty — a  much  closer  look  at  the 
levels  of  language  and  area  competency  the  centers 
actually  produce  in  their  students.  We  noted  earlier 
the  need  for  a  higher  level  of  general  area  competency 
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in  students  and  for  greater  oroficiency  in  language. 
Centers  should  be  judged  on  _ie  basis  of  whether  their 
students  emerge  with  such  skills — not  just  enrollments 
or  requirements  in  the  catalogue.  What  does  a  retro¬ 
spective  examination  of  a  cross-section  of  students  at 
the  end  of  their  training  show?  Once  the  nationally 
competitive  tier  of  fellowships  has  been  in  place  for  a 
number  of  years,  we  will  have  a  firm  basis  for  making 
such  judgments. 

In  making  the  criteria  for  federal  support  for 
centers  more  rigorous,  we  would  also  introduce  a  greater 
emphasis  on  the  level  of  university  support  for  the 
program.  We  have  indicated  earlier  a  number  of  objec¬ 
tive  ways  this  can  be  judged:  tolerance  for  low-enroll¬ 
ment  language  and  area  courses;  assistance  in  main¬ 
taining  faculty  representation  in  "difficult"  disci¬ 
plines  and  the  least  commonly  taught  languages;  provi¬ 
sion  of  substantial  monies  to  help  the  collective 
activities  of  the  center;  maintenance  of  a  high-level 
library  collection.  However,  these  objective  criteria 
are  not  enough,  and  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
impressions  gained  by  site  visit  teams,  a  point  we  will 
return  to  in  a  moment. 


In  summary,  the  question  of  the  appropriate  number 
of  federally  supported  language  and  area  centers  is  as 
yet  unanswerable.  Moreover,  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
critical  issue  is  not  so  much  numbers  as  the  adaptation 
of  center  activities  to  the  demands  of  the  next  stage  of 
language  and  area  studies,  and  fitting  them  into  a 
coherent  national  perspective  on  what  the  shape  of  our 
national  resource  base  in  language  and  area  studies 
should  be.  With  the  changes  we  suggest  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  role  of  centers — some  degree  of  specializa¬ 
tion  and,  added  to  the  selection  process,  a  rigorous 
evaluation  of  actual  student  training  and  of  institu¬ 
tional  commitment  to  the  program — more  rational  deci¬ 
sions  on  the  optimal  number  of  different  kinds  of 
centers  can  be  arrived  at,  and  the  service  of  centers  to 
the  national  interest  in  general  be  can  better  assessed. 
We  also  believe  that  the  institutional  pressures  we 
mentioned  throughout  the  earlier  sections  of  this 
repor t--par ticularly  problems  of  assuring  continued 
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participation  of  hard  social  science  and  applied  disci¬ 
pline  specialists,  and  in  some  centers  waning  university 
support — are  already  having  a  winnowing  effect*  Indeed, 
the  national  problem  may  not  be  to  contain  the  growth  in 
the  number  of  centers,  but  the  danger  that  in  the  im¬ 
minent  contraction  of  our  national  resource  base,  key 
aspects  of  language  and  area  coverage  that  are  especial¬ 
ly  important  to  the  national  interest  will  be  lost. 

It  is  understandable,  however,  that  hard  decisions 
to  restrict  the  total  number  of  federally  supported 
centers  may  have  to  be  made  on  fiscal,  not  policy, 
grounds.  If  so,  radical  swings  in  federal  support 
levels  with  very  short  lead  times,  as  has  unfortunately 
happened  in  the  past,  should  be  avoided.  We  believe 
that  the  total  curtailment  of  all  center  support  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  our  national  resource  base 
in  language  and  area  studies.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
private  foundations'  policy  of  limiting  support  to  one 
or  two  centers  per  world  area,  centers  located  almost 
exclusively  in  the  major  research  universities,  is  an 
appropriate  strategy  for  public  support.  Title  VI  has 
rightly  provided  for  a  greater  regional  distribution  of 
centers  throughout  the  United  States,  a  greater  variety 
of  institutional  contexts  within  which  centers  can  oper¬ 
ate,  and  more  open  opportunities  for  smaller  programs  to 
grow.  This  has  made  the  national  roots  and  the  vitality 
of  language  and  area  studies  much  stronger  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

If  an  absolute  number  of  centers  to  receive  general 
support  of  the  kind  indicated  earlier  has  to  be  adopted, 
then  we  would  hope  that  it  would  be  between  the  minimum 
of  4-6  programs  per  world  area,  a  total  of  46  centers — 
the  lowest  number  ever  of  Title  Vi-supported  programs, 
reached  in  1973-74--and  the  present  number  of  76.  This 
would  provide  a  substantial  enough  base  onto  which  the 
kinds  of  specializations  we  recommended  above  could  be 
grafted,  as  well  as  assure  that  the  general  functions 
that  centers  perform  for  the  nation  could  be  continued. 

Recommendation : 

Decisions  to  change  substantially  the  number  of  centers 
supported  under  Title  VI  should  be  postponed  until  the 
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role  of  centers  is  redefined;  some  degree  of  specializa¬ 
tion  is  developed;  criteria  of  national  coverage  can  be 
applied;  and  more  rigorous  screening,  including  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  level  of  competency  of  students  graduating 
from  the  program  and  institutional  commitment,  can  be 
introduced.  Any  interim  shifts  in  support  should  reduce 
the  number  no  lower  than  the  former  lowest  level  of  four 
to  six  programs  per  world  area. 


SELECTION  AND  MONITORING 


Problea: 

The  present  style  of  competition  for  Title  VI  centers  is 
not  suitable  for  specialized  centers. 


One  of  the  strongest  impressions  of  the  survey  grew 
out  of  our  attempt  to  use  the  data  provided  in  annual 
applications  of  centers  for  Title  VI  support.  The  match 
between  what  we  read  in  the  proposals  and  what  we  found 
on  campuses  was  inexact.  The  current  competition  pro¬ 
cedure  results  in  a  series  of  proposals  that  are  of 
limited  use  in  the  selection  process  and  of  even  less 
utility  as  a  basis  for  planning.  Programs  are  currently 
selected  for  Title  VI  support  on  the  basis  of  the  abili¬ 
ty  of  a  center  director — and  often  a  development 
office — to  make,  in  a  single  proposal,  a  case  that  his 
center  is  bigger  and  better  in  all  respects  than  the 
others  in  his  area  study  group. 

The  selection  of  members  for  the  review  panels  and 
the  instructions  given  to  them  do  not  help  to  introduce 
a  greater  sense  of  reality  into  the  process.  No  member 
of  a  currently  funded  Title  VI  center  may  serve  on  the 
selection  committee,  and  those  scholars  who  do  sit  on  a 
committee  are  instructed  not  to  allow  any  information 
they  bring  to  the  session  outside  of  what  is  written  in 
the  proposals  to  enter  into  their  judgment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  key  monitoring  staff  in  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  travel  funds  allocated 
to  them  to  visit  the  centers  have  been  severely  cut, 
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making  it  impossible  for  the  departmental  staff  to  do 
anything  but  the  most  cursory  of  proposal  screening.  We 
understand  that  in  the  near  future,  the  program¬ 
monitoring  function  within  the  Department  of  Education 
will  be  even  further  removed  from  program  administra¬ 
tion,  and  will  perhaps  be  decentralized  into  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  field  offices,  where  monitoring  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  individuals  with  little  expe¬ 
rience  in  international  studies  in  higher  education. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  point  in  the  process  except 
the  biennial  competition  where  promise  and  performance 
can  be  measured.  As  a  result,  center  competitions  have 
tended  to  resemble  entitlement  programs. 

This  process  has  worked  reasonably  well  for  the 
growth  stage  of  language  and  area  studies,  where  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  what  should  be  supported  in  what  kind  of 
programs  have  not  been  the  central  issues.  However,  if 
federal  support  in  the  next  stage  is  to  be  more 
targeted — if  there  is  to  be  some  genuine  national  plan¬ 
ning  based  upon  a  cross-sectional,  aggregate  view  of 
what  is  happening  to  the  field — then  the  quality  of 
reporting  must  be  greatly  improved.  Without  accurate 
information  about  the  on-campus  realities,  the  more 
closely  targeted  national  strategy  we  believe  to  be 
essential  for  the  next  stage  of  language  and  area  stud¬ 
ies  cannot  be  carried  out. 

And  even  in  the  selection  of  individual  centers  for 
public  support — if  the  kind  of  criteria  we  have  suggest¬ 
ed  above,  including  the  extent  of  institutional  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  program,  are  going  to  inform  the  selection 
process--mailed  applications  without  on-site  visits  to 
ascertain  the  health  and  vitality  of  a  program  will  not 
suffice.  Expanding  the  statistical  data,  making  them 
more  realistic,  and  storing  them  so  that  they  are  com¬ 
puter  retrievable  and  manipulable  will  be  helpful  it 
not  sufficient.  Something  resembling  the  practice  cur¬ 
rently  in  operation  in  the  physical  sciences — periodic 
site  visits  to  federally  supported  centers  by  teams  of 
distinguished  exper t s--w il 1  be  needed,  as  well  as  the 
revitalization  and  expansion  of  the  in-house  capacity  of 
the  administering  agency  to  monitor  centers'  progress. 
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In  addition,  if  realistic  overall  planning  is  to 
take  place,  the  government  ought  either  to  establish  a 
genuine  capacity  to  maintain  a  series  of  accurate  sta¬ 
tistical  data  of  the  kind  contained  in  this  report,  and 
to  carry  out  evaluations — substantive  as  veil  as  fiscal, 
in  the  manner  of  the  General  Accounting  Office--and 
carefully  targeted  planning  research;  or  it  should  con¬ 
tract  this  function  out  on  a  sustaining  basis  to  an 
outside  organization.  How,  and  how  well,  this  is  done 
will  be  crucial  to  the  next  stage  in  shaping  language 
and  area  studies  closer  to  the  national  interest. 

We  realize  that  this  will  raise  the  overhead  cost 
of  administering  the  program,  but  the  current  procedure 
is  wasteful  and  does  not  take  full  advantage  of  federal 
tax  dollars  in  sustaining  this  important  national  re¬ 
source. 

Recommend*  t i on : 

The  center-monitoring  process  should  be  expanded,  with 
sufficient  staff  who  have  experience  in  on-campus  lan¬ 
guage  and  area  centers  and  who  are  given  sufficient 
travel  funds  to  measure  proposed  activities  against  on- 
campus  reality;  to  carry  out  regular  and  ad  hoc  evalua¬ 
tions;  and  to  conduct  pinpointed  planning  studies.  This 
statistical  evaluation  and  planning  center  can  be  either 
sustained  in-house,  or  contracted  out.  If  the  latter, 
it  ij  essential  that  the  results  of  its  work  “>e  closely 
tied  to  the  policy  process. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Problem: 

A  number  of  organizations  at  the  national  level  serve 
various  collective  needs  of  one  or  another  aspect  of  the 
field,  but  they  are  not  included  in  any  durable  funding 
program  that  addresses  the  needs  of  language  and  area 
studies. 


While  most  of  the  attention  in  funding  programs 
intended  for  the  promotion  of  language  and  area  studies 
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is  aimed  at  campus-based  centers,  faculty,  and  students, 
there  are  a  number  of  organizations  operating  at  the 
national  level  that  provide  various  kinds  of  services 
for  the  field  as  a  whole.  To  our  knowledge,  what  is 
needed  for  the  growth  and  vitality  of  these  national 
organizations  has  never  been  included  in  the  planning 
for  language  and  area  studies,  certainly  not  as  a  group. 
Each  organization  has  pursued  its  individual  purpose, 
seeking  funds  separately,  annually,  and  often  competi¬ 
tively.  Nor  has  there  been  any  careful  mapping  of  their 
organizational  space  and  functioning:  who  does  what  and 
how  well,  where  the  overlap  is,  what  is  missing,  and  how 
their  individual  and  collective  operations  can  be  made 
more  effective. 

It  had  been  our  hope  to  undertake  this  kind  of 
review,  since  we  see  the  satisfactory  functioning  of 
many  of  these  organizations  as  having  an  importance  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  many  of  the  campus-based  centers. 
We  have  collected  a  fair  amount  of  descriptive  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  number  of  these  national  organizations,  but 
the  limited  time  available  for  our  survey  has  not  per¬ 
mitted  the  kind  of  serious  study  they  deserve.  We  would 
urge  that  conducting  such  a  review  be  given  a  high 
priority  in  the  near  future.  This  review  should  con¬ 
sider  the  area-related  organizations  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  in  their  individual  capacities.  All  we  can  do  here 
is  to  briefly  categorize  these  national  organizations, 
indicating  roughly  the  important  roles  they  play  and  how 
they  relate  to  language  and  area  studies. 

We  have  already  mentioned  several  types  of  organi¬ 
zations.  One  is  the  kind  that  establishes  an  American 
academic  pied-a-terre  in  the  country  with  which  the 
scholarship  is  concerned,  serving  as  a  quasi-consulate, 
research  facilitator,  and  general  scholarly  representa¬ 
tive  in  that  country.  As  an  example  of  this  genre, 
consider  the  largest  and  most  extensive  of  them,  the 
American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies  (AIIS).  The  AIIS 
operates  in  India  on  about  $2  million  worth  of  excess 
currency  rupees  annually.  It  runs  a  fellowship  program 
for  approximately  30  junior  and  senior  American  scholars 
each  year;  maintains  a  massive  archive  of  photographs  of 
temple  architecture  and  another  archive  just  begun  on 
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Indian  music;  conducts  conferences;  has  a  publication 
series;  and  generally  serves  as  a  scholarly  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  35  American  universities  that  are  dues- 
paying  members.  It  also  arranges  for  research-topic  and 
visa  clearance  by  the  Indian  government  and  for  the 
affiliation  of  a  faculty  member  or  student  with  an 
Indian  university. 

In  scholarly  and  cultural  connections  with  India, 
there  is  a  rough  organizational  division  of  labor.  The 
AIIS  serves  the  South  Asian  language  and  area  studies 
community,  while  Fulbright  and  another  official  exchange 
organization,  the  Indo-American  Sub-Commission,  serve 
other  exchange  needs.  Most  AIIS  operating  funds  have 
been  appropriated  annually  through  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
(NEH),  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF),  and,  for 
dollar  costs,  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  AIIS  will  face  a 
desperate  financial  crisis  within  the  next  several 
years,  as  the  excess  rupee  fund  is  about  to  be  exhaust¬ 
ed.  The  Smithsonian  is  trying  to  amass  a  forward  fund 
to  extend  the  period  for  which  rupee  funds  will  be 
available,  but  in  the  long  term,  the  development  of  a 
more  durable  funding  strategy  is  of  vital  interest  to 
the  field  of  South  Asian  studies  and  is  surely  in  the 
national  interest. 

Other  overseas  institutes  and  centers  like  the 
AIIS,  located  in  Greece,  Italy  (Rome),  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Yemen,  Iran,  and  Hong  Kong,  have  a  less  broadly  defined 
mission  and  are  less  substantial  in  the  size  of  their 
program  and  the  scale  of  organization.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale,  for  instance,  there  is  what  is  almost  a 
one-person  organization  operating  in  Yemen,  and  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  an  office  is  trying  to  survive  quietly  in  Iran. 
As  a  whole,  these  organizations  are  not  only  valuable 
for  American  scholarly  interests  abroad,  but  also  serve 
to  maintain  the  vital  network  of  transnational  scholarly 
contacts  that  promote  our  national  interest.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  importance,  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
has  helped  to  organize  these  overseas  research  centers 
into  a  coordinated  group  for  planning  and  representation 
purposes,  the  Council  of  American  Overseas  Research 
Centers.  The  United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA), 
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which  over  the  years  has  provided  occasional  support,  is 
considering  requesting  a  line-item  appropriation  for 
them. 


A  similar  but  more  limited  set  of  overseas  organi¬ 
zations  are  the  overseas  advanced  language  training 
centers.  The  most  extensively  organized  of  these  are  in 
Tokyo,  Cairo,  and  Taipei,  with  other  centers  in  India, 
Indonesia,  Pakistan,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  are 
managed  by  consortia  of  those  American  universities  that 
have  substantial  language  and  area  centers  dealing  with 
those  countries.  In  addition  to  institutional  member¬ 
ship  dues  and  student  fees,  part  of  their  funds  come 
from  the  Fulbright-Hays  portion  allied  to  the  Title  VI 
administration,  although  for  lack  of  specific  mention  in 
the  authorization  legislation  for  that  program,  they 
have  to  be  funded  at  present  under  the  general  rubric  of 
"group  projects  abroad." 

As  we  have  indicated  throughout  the  report,  these 
advanced  language  training  programs  are  essential  to 
language  and  area  training,  so  that  any  planning  for  the 
next  stage  must  include  dependable  funding  to  maintain 
them.  Moreover,  opportunities  for  such  advanced  study 
must  be  made  available  to  more  students  and  to  the  three 
largest  programs  in  Cairo,  Taipei,  and  Tokyo,  which 
means  either  the  creation  of  new  centers  or  a  major 
expansion  of  existing  facilities.  It  is  also  clear,  as 
we  noted  in  Chapter  2,  that  the  availability  of  such  on¬ 
site  language  instruction  must  be  extended  to  more  coun¬ 
tries  as  well. 

While  they  have  administrative  offices  in  the  United 
States,  all  of  these  organizations  are  essentially  based 
abroad.  They  tend  not  to  see  themselves  as  having  any 
responsibility  for  planning  or  influencing  language  and 
area  activities  in  the  United  States.  An  exception  is 
the  International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board  (IREX), 
which,  unlike  the  others,  is  based  in  the  U.S.  and  does 
see  as  one  of  its  missions  the  development  of  Soviet  and 
East  European  studies  in  the  United  States.  While,  like 
the  AIIS,  its  primary  function  is  to  gather  and  regrant 
funds  for  overseas  research  and  to  secure  the  permission 
of  the  various  governments  for  that  research,  it  also 
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arranges  for  some  of  the  flow  of  scholars  and  students 
from  abroad  into  American  higher  education.  Moreover, 
it  earmarks  funds  for  particular  purposes  where,  in  its 
view,  the  field  as  a  whole  needs  development. 

The  most  recent  of  these  initiatives  by  IREX  is 
the  creation  of  dual  competency  fellowships  and  lateral 
recruitment  of  mature  scholars  into  the  field  of  Soviet 
and  East  European  studies.  In  part,  its  success  in 
these  ventures  is  a  result  of  its  close  liaison  with 
domestic  language  and  area  studies,  including  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council/American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  Joint  Committees,  which  we  will  discuss  below, 
and  is  tied  to  IREX*s  near-monopoly  of  overseas  research 
access.  Moreover,  unlike  some  of  the  overseas-based 
organizations,  its  funds  are  in  dollars  and  come  from  a 
mix  of  private  foundations,  individual  donors,  and  U.S. 
and  foreign  governments,  so  that  IREX  has  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  of  action.  Finally,  IREX  has  a  substantial 
staff,  many  of  whom  have  been  working  for  IREX  for 
years.  This  staffing  situation  permits  continuity  in 
planning;  furthermore,  it  enables  the  staff  to  spend  a 
substantial  amount  of  its  time  and  effort  on  implementa¬ 
tion  of  programs  once  they  are  initiated,  a  rarity  in 
American  academic  organizations. 

Two  other  national  organizations  within  the  Soviet 
and  East  European  studies  field  that  have  no  real  paral¬ 
lel  in  the  other  world  area  groups  are  the  Kennan  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Advanced  Russian  Studies  and  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Soviet  and  East  European  Research.  The  Kennan 
Institute,  physically  located  within  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  affiliated  with  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
International  Center  for  Scholars,  is  a  center  for  re¬ 
search,  publication,  and  scholarship.  Its  activities 
encompass  a  wide  range  of  language  and  area  research, 
drawing  upon  the  resources  of  both  American  and  foreign, 
including  Soviet,  scholars.  Given  its  Washington  loca¬ 
tion,  the  Kennan  Institute  attends  to  the  interface 
between  the  academic  and  the  governmental — both  legis¬ 
lative  and  administrative — communities  dealing  with  the 
Sov  iet  Union. 

The  Wilson  Center  also  maintains  a  fellowship  pro- 


gram  Chat  enables  American  and  visiting  foreign  Latin 
American  and  East  Asian  area  specialists  to  reside  for 
up  to  a  year  at  the  institution  to  carry  out  their 
research  and  writing,  somewhat  like  the  Palo  Alto  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences. 

It  does  seem  to  us  that  a  useful  addition  to  re¬ 
sources  in  the  field  would  be  to  create  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  a  single  place  within  the  United  States  for 
scholars  in  all  fields  of  language  and  area  studies  to 
devote  a  solid  period  of  time  to  conducting  and  writing 
up  their  research,  rather  than  in  data  collection  forays 
overseas.  In  such  a  setting,  scholars'  work  could  be 
mutually  stimulating,  and  they  could  establish  highly 
durable  and  fruitful  scholarly  contacts  across  discipli¬ 
nary  and  area  lines.  We  might  begin  to  move  toward  the 
interdisciplinarity  that  area  studies  has  promised  but 
delivered  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Several  years 
ago,  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  such  a  resident  research  facility  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Advanced  Studies  at  Princeton.  This  idea,  or  a 
similar  pan-area  program  added  to  an  existing  institute, 
like  the  one  at  the  Smithsonian,  would  be  highly  useful 
for  the  future  development  of  the  field  as  a  whole. 

Another  major  national  organization  in  Soviet  and 
East  European  studies  is  the  National  Council  for  Soviet 
and  East  European  Research.  Funded  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  government  agencies,  it  provides  pro¬ 
ject  grants  of  the  kind  we  proposed  in  Chapter  4,  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  medium-to-large  scale  by  one  or  more  re¬ 
searchers  in  the  social  sciences  and  focused  on  topics 
that  have  a  public  policy  relevance  broadly  defined. 
The  council,  which  is  operated  by  a  rotating  academic 
board,  appointed  by  university  presidents,  and  chosen 
for  its  disciplinary  and  regional  representation,  sets 
in  very  broad  terms  its  priority  domains  for  research 
jointly  with  government  specialists  on  the  USSR  and 
Eastern  Europe.  If  the  council's  activities  are  to  be 
maximally  useful  for  the  field,  it  too  needs  a  funding 
perspective  beyond  a  single  year,  and  a  funding  level 
that  permits  it  to  continue  to  sponsor  on  a  national 
scale  the  kinds  of  research  with  which  it  is  concerned. 


An  equally  important  organization  for  China 
scholars  is  the  Committee  on  Scholarly  Communication 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (CSCPRC),  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council.  The  CSCPRC  is  funded 
by  U.S.  government  agencies,  including  the  NSF,  the 
US1A,  the  NEH,  and  the  Department  of  Education,  as  well 
as  by  private  foundations.  It  facilitates  the  exchange 
of  American  and  Chinese  delegations  and  offers  opportu¬ 
nities  for  individuals  in  the  sciences,  engineering, 
social  sciences,  and  humanities  to  conduct  research  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  In  1984,  the  CSCPRC  has 
a  program  for  American  graduate  students  and  post¬ 
doctoral  scholars  to  carry  out  long-term  study  in  af¬ 
filiation  with  Chinese  universities  and  is  running  a 
Distinguished  Scholar  Exchange  Program.  It  is  also 
conducting  a  comprehensive  review  of  academic  exchanges 
with  China  during  the  period  1978-83,  analyzing  data  on 
the  numbers  and  types  of  students  and  scholars  sent  by 
both  countries,  to  assess  the  results  and  impact  of  the 
exchange  programs. 

None  of  these  organizations  sees  itself  as  a  gener¬ 
al  planning  body  for  the  language  and  area  studies  field 
as  a  whole.  This  role  is  occasionally  undertaken  by  ad 
hoc  or  standing  committees  of  the  area  studies  profes¬ 
sional  associations:  the  African  Studies  Association 
(ASA),  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Slavic  Studies  (AAASS),  the  Association  for  Asian 
Studies  (AAS),  the  Latin  American  Studies  Association, 
and  the  Middle  East  Studies  Association.  They  can  and 
do  issue  recommendations  for  the  field  and  carry  out 
highly  useful  inquiries — witness,  for  instance,  Warren 
Eason's  "Dynamic  Inventory  of  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies,"  an  AAASS  project  quoted  throughout  this  re¬ 
port.  However,  these  associations  are  basically  indivi¬ 
dual  membership  organizations  whose  staff  and  financial 
resources  are  too  limited  to  play  a  sustained  role  in 
providing  guidance  for  the  field.  Moreover,  like  all 
membership  associations  where  representativeness  is  a 
prime  consideration,  there  are  difficult  problems  of 
allocating  and  administering  grant  monies  in  a  targeted 
fashion,  and  of  long-range  attention  to  implementing 


programs  designed  Co  supplement  Che  normal  laissez-faire 
drift  of  the  field. 

However,  the  area  studies  professional  associations 
reach  into  the  general  body  of  language  and  area  spe¬ 
cialists  in  a  fashion  that  the  more  selective  and  more 
tightly  governed  organizations  cannot.  They  can,  there¬ 
fore,  play  an  important  role  in  communicating  interests 
between  the  federal  government  and  the  dispersed  inter¬ 
national  studies  communities.  They  typically  offer 
means  for  government  needs  and  interests  to  become  wide¬ 
ly  known  in  the  scholarly  community.  Just  as  important, 
they  can  provide  government  with  a  pulse  indicating  how 
the  scholarly  community  reacts  to  government  initiatives 
in  international  studies. 

The  professional  area  associations  play  another 
role  that  can  be  considered  both  highly  important  and 
cost-effective.  They  often  provide  small  grants  for 
conferences  of  relatively  small  groups  of  scholars,  such 
as  the  Vietnam  Studies  Group  or  the  Burma  Studies  Group 
of  the  AAS.  These  small  conferences  help  sustain  schol¬ 
arly  interest  and  research  on  areas  that  are  closed  to 
foreign  scholars.  Thus,  at  very  low  cost,  they  maintain 
a  national  resource  and  arrest  what  otherwise  might  be  a 
deterioration  of  scholarly  resources  on  specific  areas. 

All  of  the  organizations  mentioned  above  tend  to  be 
focused  on  a  single  world  area.  There  are  a  few  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  field  that  do  have  a  more  comprehensive 
coverage,  but  they  tend  to  define  their  mission  more 
broadly  than  language  and  area  studies.  For  instance, 
in  its  early  history,  the  National  Council  on  Foreign 
Language  and  International  Studies  (NCFLIS),  the  follow¬ 
up  organization  to  the  Presidential  Commission  in  1979, 
sponsored  a  major  project  to  develop  national  manpower 
targets  for  all  of  the  segments  of  language  and  area 
studies.^  However,  more  recently,  the  NCFLIS  has  de¬ 
voted  its  primary  attention  to  a  broader  definition  of 
international  studies,  to  secondary  and  primary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  a  more  cosmopolitan  under¬ 
standing  of  world  affairs  in  the  public  at  large. 

The  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research 
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Councils,  an  umbrella  organization  that  represents  the 
American  academic  community,  consists  of  representatives 
from  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  and  the  National  Research  Council  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  research  interests  of 
"he  Conference  Board  are  obviously  wider  than  the  scope 
of  the  present  report  and  it  therefore  does  not  consider 
itself  a  pan-area  organization  for  language  and  area 
studies.  However,  it  was  the  Conference  Board  that 
established  the  Council  for  the  International  Exchange 
of  Scholars  (CIES),  a  private  organization  that  facili¬ 
tates  international  exchange  in  higher  education.  Under 
a  grant  from  the  USIA,  the  CIES  cooperates  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Fulbright  Senior  Scholar  Program.  The 
activities  of  the  CIES  extend  to  exchanges  with  a  wide 
range  of  countries,  but  it  is  less  involved  with  the 
development  of  the  field  of  language  and  area  studies  on 
a  domestic  basis. 

The  one  set  of  organizations  that  has,  over  many 
years,  been  concerned  both  with  language  and  area  stud¬ 
ies  in  general,  and  with  the  development  of  the  various 
area-specific  fields  within  it,  is  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  (SSRC)  and  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  (ACLS),  representing  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities  respectively.  In  addition  to 
their  sponsorship  of  the  CSCPRC,  jointly  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  IREX,  and  their 
appointment  responsibilities  for  CIES,  jointly  with  the 
NAS  and  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  SSRC  and 
ACLS  engage  area  studies  through  their  11  Joint  Area 
Committees,  one  for  each  of  the  principal  world  areas. 
SSRC/ACLS  either  jointly  or  individually  also  sponsor  a 
variety  of  other  activities  relevant  to  the  concern  of 
this  report,  including  cross-area  research  planning 
committees,  overseas  centers,  an  Area  Assembly,  and,  in 
the  past,  such  field  maintenance  projects  as  the  three 
comprehensive  earlier  surveys  of  the  field.^ 


The  principal  council  agencies,  however,  are  the  11 
Joint  Area  Committees,  which  confine  their  concern  to  a 
particular  world  area.  In  recent  years  the  Joint  Area 
Committees,  with  funding  from  the  NEH,  the  Ford  Founda- 


tion,  the  Mellon  Foundation,  and  the  Hewlett  Foundation, 
have  provided  small  grants  for  individual  fellowships  at 
the  doctoral  dissertation  or  the  senior  faculty  level 
for  work  abroad.  The  Joint  Area  Committees  also  initi¬ 
ate  and  supervise  numerous  research  planning  and  field 
definition  projects,  especially  research  conferences  and 
workshops. 

The  Joint  Area  Committees  have  not  had  adequate 
funds  to  tend  to  the  broad  institutional  aspects  of  the 
field,  the  general  training  of  students,  or  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  multi-year  research  projects — topics  with  which 
a  good  deal  of  this  report  has  been  concerned.  Excep¬ 
tions  to  this  pattern,  however,  suggest  the  kind  of 
general  role  that  the  Joint  Area  Committees  could  play, 
were  funds  available.  For  instance,  the  African  Commit¬ 
tee  commissions  state-of-the-art  review  papers  that  are 
used  at  plenary  sessions  at  the  annual  ASA  meetings;  the 
Southeast  Asian  Committee  has  recently  launched  an  ambi¬ 
tious  research  project  on  and  with  Indochinese  refugees 
in  the  United  States;  the  Japan  Committee  sponsors  field 
surveys  that  serve  the  scholarly  community  and  also 
funders  in  the  United  States  and  in  Japan;  and  the  Latin 
American  Committee  routinely  co-sponsors  projects  with 
major  research  institutions  based  in  Latin  America.  The 
Joint  Area  Committees,  however,  have  generally  not  been 
able  to  sponsor  large  research  projects  or  to  take 
responsibility  for  continuous  statistical  series  collec¬ 
tion  and  the  broad  field  evaluations  necessary  for  the 
next  stage  of  language  and  area  studies. 

The  ACLS  and  SSRC  are  presently  revising  their 
governance  structure  in  order  to  strengthen,  at  the 
Board  level,  attention  to  long-term  field  planning  in 
area  studies  and  foreign  languages,  in  recognition  that 
these  tasks — for  many  years  assumed  by  the  International 
Division  of  the  Ford  Foundation — are  not  now  being  ade¬ 
quately  performed. 

In  short,  as  in  our  review  of  the  cross-section  of 
federal  agency  funding  for  language  and  area  research, 
we  see  a  number  of  actors  at  the  national  organization 
level  who  are  effective  individually  but  whose  collec¬ 
tive  activities  leave  important  gaps  in  what  we  believe 


is  necessary  at  the  national  level  for  the  next  stage  in 
language  and  area  studies.  Once  again,  as  in  our  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  lack  of  fit  between  national  needs  and 
the  narrow  definitions  of  mission  of  the  various  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  we  can  foresee  the  remedy  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  as  either  expansion  of  the  mission  of  existing 
organizations  in  the  field,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
new,  overarching  organization  to  perform  the  functions 
of  integrating,  reshaping,  resource  marshaling,  record 
keeping,  priority  setting,  planning,  and  evaluation, 
which  we  believe  the  stage  beyond  laissez-faire  growth 
demands . 

IN  i  o—endat  ion : 

A  major  review  should  be  initiated  to  determine  as 
precisely  as  possible  what  areas  of  redundancy  and  gaps 
there  are  in  the  collective  needs  of  the  field  at  the 
national  or  regional  level.  An  overall  strategy  needs 
to  be  developed  for  assuring  that  these  services  are 
performed.  Developing  a  substantial,  durable  source  of 
funding  for  these  organizations  that  fulfill  essential 
overhead  functions  for  the  field  is  a  high  priority. 


NOTES 
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Library  and  Information  Resources 


RESOURCE  SHARING  BETWEEN  GOVERNMENT  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Problem: 

Except  for  the  activities  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
there  is  almost  no  sharing  of  information  storage  and 
library  resources  across  the  academic/government  divide. 


This  is  an  open  moment  for  the  design  of  patterns 
of  sharing  between  the  academic  and  government  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  as  well  as  among  the  major  research  libra¬ 
ries  themselves.  Rapid  changes  in  the  technology  of 
information  storage  and  retrieval  are  even  now  beginning 
to  be  introduced  within  each  system,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  assure  that  in  panning  for  the  future,  the  special 
needs  of  area-related  materials  and  personnel  are  built 
into  these  systems.  In  10  years,  the  patterns  will  be 
well  set,  and  area-related  materials  and  specialist 
librarians  will  once  again  have  to  stretch  an  existing 
system  to  meet  their  needs  only  partially. 

We  know  of  no  inventory  of  foreign  material  library 
collections,  periodical  subscriptions,  or  other  regular 
information  series  maintained  by  the  federal  mission- 
oriented  agencies,  although  we  know  that  these  materials 
exist  and  that  many  are  quite  comprehensive  for  the 
particular  domains  with  which  they  deal.  For  instance, 
we  were  informed  that  the  reference  and  serial  collec¬ 
tion  on  Africa  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
quite  extensive,  and  that  the  Department  of  the  Army 


library  in  Washington  has  a  useful  collection  on  foreign 
affairs. 

We  could  find  no  information  on  what  portion  of 
these  government  collections  and  stored  information  is 
or  could  be  unclassified,  and  what  portion  could  be 
shared  with  the  scholarly  world  on  a  regular  basis.  We 
were  unable  to  ascertain  now  much  of  these  collections 
is  redundant  with  easily  available  external  collections, 
or  to  discover  who  used  what  and  how  frequently,  and  how 
the  problems  common  to  all  libraries  and  information 
storage  systems  were  handled — for  example,  problems  of 
staffing,  acquisitions,  cataloguing,  quality  control, 
storage,  distribution,  preservation,  and  the  sharing  of 
information  on  what  is  available  where. 

We  were  also  unable  to  find  any  evidence  of  who 
within  the  mission-oriented  agencies  utilized  the  vast 
resources  of  campus-based  collections  on  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  extent  to  which  those  in  the  mission- 
oriented  agencies  who  might  use  the  resources  in  these 
collections  were  even  aware  of  the  availability  of  this 
campus-based  information. 

We  would  suggest  that  a  useful  contribution  to 
national  planning  for  language  and  area  studies  would  be 
to  survey  in tr a- government  library  and  other  information 
sources  dealing  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  relating 
these  resources  to  equivalent  resources  and  needs  in  the 
external  research  community — if  such  a  survey  does  not 
now  exist.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  in  such  a 
survey  to  ephemera — reports,  documents,  newspapers, 
press  and  broadcast  digests — that  tend  not  to  be  fully 
integrated  into  permanent  library  collections.  From 
this  survey  should  emerge  recommendations  on  how  to 
interlink  the  agency  information  gathering  and  storage 
systems  more  closely  than  they  seem  to  be  now.  There 
will  be  types  of  information  collection  and  storage 
where  redundancy  is  desirable,  and  others  where  the 
national  interest  would  be  served  by  reducing  duplica¬ 
tion  in  collections  and  encouraging  the  sharing  of  in¬ 
formation. 

We  note  that  since  1964  the  Department  of  Commerce 


has  made  available  all  government  reports,  including 
daily  foreign  press  and  radio  translations,  and  reports 
on  any  federally  funded  research  project  through  its 
National  Technical  Information  Service  (NTIS).  The  NTIS 
bibliographic  data  for  1964-79  included  approximately 
750,000  items,  and  must  nov  exceed  1  million  items. 

Currently,  the  primary  link  between  the  government 
and  campus-based  library  systems  is,  of  course,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  comes  as  close  to  being  a 
national  library  serving  both  public  and  private  users 
as  any  institution  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  does 
it  serve  as  a  domestic  repository  collection  and  main¬ 
tain  its  own  network  of  overseas  acquisition  and  cata¬ 
loguing  centers,  but  its  cataloguing  services  link  it  to 
all  of  the  campus-based  libraries  with  which  we  are 
concerned. 

Over  the  years,  the  Library  of  Congress  has  been  of 
immense  help  in  building  up  our  campus-based  national 
resources  for  language  and  area  studies.  An  example  of 
the  most  extensive  of  such  services  has  been  the  highly 
effective  PL  480-supported  program  for  the  acquisition, 
cataloguing,  and  distribution  to  campus  libraries  of  all 
materials  published  in  South  Asia,  a  program  that  meets 
a  large  proportion  of  the  needs  of  campus-based  South 
Asian  area  programs. 

For  other  world  areas,  the  Library  of  Congress 
provides  other  kinds  of  assistance — for  instance,  in 
cataloguing  and  maintaining  repository  collections  of 
journals  and  newspapers.  In  some  of  the  high-technology 
systems  now  being  developed  to  assist  libraries,  such  as 
MARC  (Machine  Readable  Cataloguing)  or  video  disk  stor¬ 
age,  only  the  Library  of  Congress  has  had  the  financial 
resources  to  bear  the  prolonged  development  and  experi¬ 
mentation  costs  of  perfecting  these  devices  for  general 
use. 

As  helpful  as  the  current  symbiotic  relationship 
between  campus-based  libraries  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  is,  it  has  several  drawbacks,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  the  well-being  of  campus-based  resources 
is  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  budget  and  priorities 


of  the  Library  of  Congress  over  which  the  campus-based 
libraries  have  no  control.  For  instance,  the  surplus 
rupees  that  are  now  supporting  the  Library  of  Congress' 
extensive  South  Asian  mater ial  s  acquisition  and  cata¬ 
loguing  program  will  be  exhausted  in  1985.  All  of  the 
South  Asian  studies  programs  that  have  been  heavily 
dependent  upon  this  program  are  now  trying  to  find 
another  source  of  funds  and  another  mechanism  for 
central  acquisitions  and  processing  to  meet  the  coming 
crisis.  Similarly,  budgetary  constraints  have  forced  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Library  of  Congress  acquisi¬ 
tion  offices  maintained  overseas,  and  a  curtailment  in 
the  domestic  staffs  for  cataloguing  foreign  language 
materials.  Given  the  limited  financial  resources  avail¬ 
able  to  South  Asian  studies  centers,  it  is  unlikely  that 
many  of  them  will  be  able  to  expand  their  own  activities 
to  cover  this  deficit  completely. 

In  some  areas,  the  current  services  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  are  quite  limited.  For  example,  we  were 
told  that  the  cataloguing  staff  for  African  languages 
was  very  small  relative  to  the  substantial  and  increas¬ 
ing  acquisitions  from  that  area. 

Not  all  services  flow  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  the  campuses.  There  are  now  numerous  instances  of 
reverse  flows  whereby  activities  either  of  individual 
campuses  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  national  library 
organizations — for  example,  the  Research  Library  Group 
(RLG) ,  the  On-Line  Computerized  Library  Center  (OCLC), 
and  the  Center  for  Research  Libraries  located  in 
Chicago — carry  out  a  substantial  amount  of  coordination, 
planning,  and  program  development  that  would  normally 
fall  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  often  providing  ser¬ 
vices  that  under  present  circumstances  cannot  effective¬ 
ly  be  done  there.  For  instance,  some  25  libraries  have 
agreed  to  do  original  cataloguing  to  Library  of  Congress 
specifications.  Calls  from  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
campus-based  libraries,  especially  for  particular  issues 
of  newspapers  and  serials  missing  from  its  own  collec¬ 
tion,  are  not  infrequent. 

We  believe  that  the  topic  of  academic-government 
interaction — including  the  mission-oriented  agencies  as 


well  as  the  Library  of  Congress — in  relation  to  library 
resources  and  information  acquisition,  storage,  and 
distribution  is  due  for  a  highly  focused  inquiry  leading 
to  recommendations  for  making  them  maximally  supportive. 
The  Federal  Library  Committee,  a  separate  entity  housed 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  might  be  an  appropriate 
place  to  begin  this  inquiry,  since  this  committee  recom¬ 
mends  measures  for  the  implementation  of  federal  library 
policies  and  programs  and  serves  as  a  forum  for  the 
communication  of  information  among  federal  librarians 
and  library  users. 

Recommendation : 

A  task  force  and  survey  team  should  be  established  to 
review  the  current  status  and  the  possibilities  for 
future  development  of  mutual  support  and  interfacing 
between  academic  and  government  library  and  information 
storage  systems. 


ON-CAMPUS  LIBRARY  RESOURCES 


Area  studies  programs  cannot  survive  without  ade¬ 
quate  library  resources.  A  great  library  collection 
does  not  of  itself  guarantee  the  excellence  of  an  area 
studies  program,  but  there  can  be  no  strong  instruc¬ 
tional  or  research  program  without  one.  Books  are  a 
capital  investment.  Unlike  scientific  equipment,  which 
becomes  obsolete  in  a  few  years,  books  tend  to  gain  in 
value  over  time,  and,  with  proper  care,  will  outlast  the 
buildings  in  which  they  are  housed.  Such  considerations 
prompt  language  and  area  studies  centers  to  devote  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  discretionary  funds  available 
to  them  to  building  and  maintaining  library  collections; 
similar  considerations  make  great  universities  invest 
substantial  sums  of  their  own  unrestricted  resources  in 
developing  research-level  library  collections  of  materi¬ 
als  relating  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  area-related  collections  seem  to  be  operating 
fairly  smoothly  for  the  universities  and  area  studies 
groups,  with  some  exceptions  we  will  note.  However,  as 
with  the  center  programs  for  teaching  the  uncommonly 


taught  languages,  clear  storm  warnings  emerged  from  our 
discussions  with  area-related  librarians,  general 
library  administrators,  and  leaders  in  the  library  field 
at  the  national  level. 

The  Size  of  Area-Related  Collections 

The  past  several  decades  have  seen  immense  growth 
in  area-relevant  library  collections.  We  have  no  pre¬ 
cise  inventory  of  the  dimensions  and  coverage  of  those 
holdings;  such  an  inventory  would  be  an  immensely  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  national  planning  for  language  and 
area  studies.  While  there  have  been  segmental  reports 
on  collections  dealing  with  particular  world  areas 
and/or  particular  problems,  and  a  number  (for  instance, 
one  on  East  Asian  holdings)  are  under  way,  the  last 
overall  survey  dealing  with  language  and  area  studies  in 
general  was  conducted  in  1975,1  and  a  great  deal  has 
happened  since  then. 

The  only  available  urrent,  pan-area  information  on 
library  holdings  is  the  data  in  the  proposals  of  the 
Title  VI  centers.  While  this  includes  most  of  the  major 
campus-based  collections  relating  to  non-Western  coun¬ 
tries,  the  format  for  reporting  and  the  nature  of  the 
responses  are  quite  imprecise.  Nonetheless,  these  data 
are  summarized  by  Ann  Schneider  in  her  report  of  April 
1982  for  the  Department  of  Education,  "Libraries  of 
Title  VI  Centers:  Some  Impressions  and  Some  Questions." 
Schneider  notes: 

The  greatest  library  strengths  [are]  seemingly 
in  Western  European  Studies,  followed  by  East 
Asia,  then  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  Latin 
America.  Between  this  group  and  the  remaining 
world  areas  (Middle  East,  South  Asia,  South¬ 
east  Asia,  and  Africa)  is  a  significant  gap  in 
averages. 2 

The  data  derived  by  Ann  Schneider  from  the  1981-82 
center  proposals  are  admittedly  imperfect,  because  no 
standard  format  was  used  by  applicants  in  reporting  on 
library  holdings,  acquisitions,  and  staff  budgets.  Even 


so,  these  data  are  still  the  most  reliable  estimates 
available  at  this  time. 

Table  6.1 


Estimated  Holdings  of  Title  VI  Center  Libraries,  1981-82 


BOOKS  IN  ALL 
LANGUAGES 

MEDIAN  NO. 

OF  VOLUMES 


BOOKS  IN  LANGUAGES 
INDIGENOUS  TO  THE  AREA 


RANGES 


MEDIAN  NO. 
OF  VOLUMES 


RANGES 


WORLD  AREA 

AF 

73,000 

45  ,u00-200 ,000 

2,906 

1 ,294-6,189 

EA 

294,000 

121,600-683,000 

248,000 

54,000-737,000 

EE 

268,000 

123,000-650,000 

194,000 

82,000-518,000 

LA 

228,000 

32,000-711 ,000 

140,000 

16,000-286,000 

ME 

162,485 

67,300-300,000 

150,000 

27,000-200,000 

SA 

130,000 

125,000-199,000 

86  ,000 

41,000-106,000 

SE 

71,380 

50,000-158,000 

30,000 

20,000-90,000 

Source:  These  figures  are  derived  from  unpublished 

data 

provided 

by  Ann  I.  Schneider,  Department  of  Educa- 

tion. 

Reproduced  in  Table  6.1  are  the  median  holdings  and 
range  of  holdings  by  centers  for  the  various  world 
areas.  The  median  is  more  indicative  than  the  range  of 
what  it  really  takes  to  have  a  good  research  collection. 
There  is  no  "average"  size  ^rllection,  and  the  current 
size  of  holdings  reflects  the  length  of  time  a  particu¬ 
lar  library  has  been  assembling  its  collection,  as  well 
as  its  current  rate  of  acquisition.  Some  institutions 
have  oeen  collecting  materials  related  to  a  particular 
world  area  for  many  years,  and  others  have  been  building 
library  resources  only  over  the  past  two  decades.  When 
the  holdings  of  centers  that  are  "joint"  for  Title  VI 
purposes  are  reported  as  single  entities,  such  as  the 


Berkeley-Stanf ord  East  Asia  holdings,  this  tends  to  make 
the  number  of  volumes  somewhat  higher  than  it  is  in  any 
one  center.  The  median  is  not  affected  by  this  infla¬ 
tion,  although  it  does  affect  the  range. 

The  Costs  of  Acquisitions  and  Staffing 

The  growth  of  these  substantial  collections  has 
largely  been  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  individual 
libraries,  which  have  spent  immense  amounts  of  their  own 
time  and  money  for  this  purpose.  The  proportion  of  the 
total  costs  paid  by  centers,  while  it  has  consumed  a 
substantial  part  of  the  discretionary  monies  under  their 
control,  has  in  most  cases  been  less  than  a  third  of  the 
total  funds  spent  by  the  library  in  acquisitions  for 
their  world  area. 

Table  6.2  shows  the  annual  total  costs  for  acqui¬ 
sitions  spent  by  libraries  on  the  collections  relevant 
to  the  centers,  and  the  amount  and  share  of  those  costs 
borne  by  Title  VI  funds.  The  first  two  columns  indicate 
for  libraries  at  universities  where  Title  VI  centers  are 
located  the  median  and  inter-institutional  range  of 
annual  expenditures  in  1981-82  for  acquisition  of  all 
materials  published  in  or  dealing  with  the  center's 
world  area.  The  third  and  fourth  columns  present  the 
median  and  the  range  of  expenditures  on  library  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  the  same  year  from  the  Title  VI  portion  of  the 
centers'  budgets.  The  final  column  presents  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  median  total  acquisition  expenditures 
borne  by  the  center. 

These  figures  are  quite  revealing  about  the  nature 
of  collection  building  with  respect  to  the  various  world 
areas.  The  fact  that,  for  South  Asian  studies,  the  PL 
480  program  covers  almost  all  of  the  acquisition  costs 
for  books  published  in  those  countries  means  that  the 
costs  both  to  the  library  and  to  the  center  for  addi¬ 
tional  acquisitions  are  quite  small.  Latin  American 
studies  acquisition  costs  are  high  for  the  library  but 
relatively  low  for  the  centers,  because  libraries  ac¬ 
quire  their  materials  as  part  of  their  general  intake  of 
European  language  purchases.  Acquisition  costs  in 
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general,  and  the  expense  to  the  center,  are  high  in  East 
Asian,  Soviet  and  East  European,  and  Middle  Eastern 
studies,  where  problems  of  language  difficulty  and 
script  are  considerable,  and  where  only  through  the 
efforts  of  the  center  would  substantial  investment  in 
such  collections  be  made.  Overall,  however,  it  is  clear 
that  the  libraries,  using  largely  unrestricted  univer¬ 
sity  monies,  and  not  the  centers  bear  most  of  the  costs 
of  acquisitions. 

The  relative  role  of  the  library  and  the  centers 
becomes  even  clearer  when  one  considers  not  just  the 
cost  of  acquisitions  but  the  salaries  of  the  staffs 
needed  to  process  these  acquisitions.  Table  6.3  pre¬ 
sents  some  data  relating  to  this  matter.  In  the  first 
column,  the  numerator  indicates  the  number  of  centers  in 
each  area  studies  group  that  reported  any  expenditures 
for  the  library  staff;  the  denominator  indicates  the 
total  number  of  Title  VI  programs  relating  to  that  world 
area  in  1981-82.  The  second  column  indicates,  for  those 
centers  that  do  pay  for  library  staff,  what  the  median 
expenditure  is,  and  the  third  column,  what  the  range  of 
expenditures  is. 

We  have  no  data  on  total  library  staff  costs  borne 
by  the  institutions,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
centers  are  using  external  funds  other  than  Title  VI  to 
cover  some  of  these  costs.  But  the  data  in  Table  6.3 
suggest  that  for  staff  costs  associated  with  these 
collections,  it  is  the  universities'  general  library 
budget  that  tends  to  foot  the  bill.  And  in  many  cases, 
the  salaries  reported  by  centers  as  spent  on  library 
staff  are  actually  for  bibliographers  attached  to  the 
centers,  rather  than  for  processing  staff  the  library 
uses  more  generally. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  acquisition  and  library 
staff  costs  do  not  eat  up  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
Title  VI  monies  that  centers  have  to  spend.  Adding 
together  the  acquisition  and  library  staff  expenditures 
that  centers  have  to  make,  the  average  center  spends 
13.9%  of  Title  VI  center  support  monies  on  libraries;  in 
East  Asian,  Southeast  Asian,  and  Soviet  and  East  Euro¬ 
pean  studies,  the  proportion  is  well  over  20%.  Thus, 


Table  6.3 


Expenditures  of  Title  VI  Funds  on  Library  Staff 
by  Title  VI  Centers,  1981-82 


CENTERS  REPORTING 
EXPENDITURES  ON 
LIBRARY  STAFF/ 

#  OF  CENTERS  IN 
WORLD  AREA 

MEDIAN 

RANGE 

WORLD  AREA 

$ 

$ 

AF 

6/10 

5,000 

2,000-12,000 

EA 

8/15 

11,000 

3,000-41,000 

EE 

9/12 

8,000 

1,000-31,000 

LA 

5/11 

4,000 

1,000-11,000 

ME 

6/12 

7,000 

1,000-28,000 

SA 

5/8 

6,000 

2,000-19,000 

SE 

3/4 

6,000 

2,000-22,000 

Note:  Medians  and  ranges  exclude  centers  which 

did 

not  report  expenditures  on 

1 ibrary 

staff. 

Source:  These  figures  are 

derived 

from  unpublished 

data 

tion 

supplied  "by  Ann  I.  Schneider,  Department  of  Educa- 

library  costs  have  to  compete  with  instructional 
salaries,  administrative  costs,  outreach,  conferences, 
visitors,  publications,  travel — all  of  the  other  central 
activities  of  the  program. 

In  short,  while  the  universities  bear  the  lion's 
share  of  library  costs,  the  centers  invest  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  own  monies  in  building  up  these  collec¬ 
tions. 


The  implications  of  these  data  are  that  if  one  is 


to  plan  for  future  development  of  area-relevant  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  major  universities,  the  deliberations  must 
include  the  directors  of  the  overall  library  as  well  as 
the  centers,  since  it  is  by  and  large  the  expenditures 
of  unrestricted  university  funds  that  are  involved. 
These  data  also  mean  that  if  either  the  universities' 
commitment  to  sustain  these  collections  or  the  Title  VI 
support  is  withdrawn,  it  is  our  area-related  national 
library  resources  that  will  suffer. 

In  addition  to  the  concerns  of  the  center  and  of 
the  library  administration,  our  inquiry  has  touched 
briefly  on  one  other  level  of  library  affairs  that  is 
also  crucial  to  the  future  of  our  national  resources  in 
foreign  materials.  As  we  will  note  below,  much  of  the 
current  activity  most  directly  relevant  for  the  future 
of  area-related  collections  is  taking  place  at  the  level 
of  the  national  networks--par ticularly  OCLC,  which 
serves  3,700  libraries  in  North  America,  including  a 
substantial  number  of  those  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
and  the  RLG's  Research  Library  Informational  Network 
(RLIN),  which  now  includes  27  research  libraries.  These 
networks  have  been  created  by  member  libraries  to  help 
deal  with  their  rising  costs  and  shared  problems  of 
collection  management.  Many  of  the  issues  involving  the 
area-related  collections  are  ones  that  are  or  will  be 
dealt  with  by  the  national  network  rather  than  at  the 
level  of  the  individual  library.  The  RLG  conspectus, 
which  has  permitted  the  RLG  libraries  to  maximize  their 
purchasing  powers  and  to  decrease  redundancy,  is  now 
being  used  by  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries  as  a 
tool  to  inventory  the  library  resources  of  all  major 
research  libraries. 

Our  inquiry  into  the  status  of  area-related  library 
collections  made  it  clear  that  the  problems  that  were  of 
most  immediate  concern  varied  by  the  interviewee's  level 
in  the  library  hierarchy.  Only  by  putting  these  views 
together  can  an  overall  picture  of  the  current  state  of 
our  national  resources  emerge.  Hence,  the  following 
discussion  of  the  current  state  and  future  growth  of 
campus-based  area-relevant  library  collections  will 
first  deal  with  issues  as  they  are  viewed  from  three 
different  levels:  the  center,  the  individual  library, 


and  Che  national  network. 


THE  CENTER  PERSPECTIVE 


Staffing  needs. 

Problem: 

Acquisitions  has  expanded  without  the  requisite 
expansion  of  staff  to  service  the  collections. 

The  most  frequently  expressed  concern  of  the  area 
specialist  librarians  and  bibliographers — although  this 
varied  somewhat  by  world  area--was  that  while  major 
collections  have  been  assembled  through  the  combined 
effort  and  funding  of  the  universities,  private  donors, 
and  federal  agencies,  almost  all  of  the  attention  and 
funds  have  gone  to  acquisitions.  There  has  been  no 
comparable  expansion  in  the  number  of  specially  trained 
librarians  and  bibliographers  to  manage  these  collec¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  when  financial  pressures  make  reduc¬ 
tions  inevitable,  every  effort  is  made  to  maintain  the 
flow  of  acquisitions  while  staff  costs  are  reduced. 

This  is  especially  troublesome  for  the  centers, 
since,  as  we  have  shown,  their  own  funds  tend  to  be  tied 
up  in  support  of  acquisitions,  while  all  or  most  of  the 
staff  costs  are  carried  on  library  budgets.  The 
centers'  leverage  is  least  where  they  feel  the  need  is 
the  greatest,  and  the  on-again/of f-again  nature  of  Title 
VI  has  even  more  disastrous  consequences  for  staffing 
than  for  acquisitions:  except  for  serial  publications, 
purchases  can  be  postponed  or  curtailed,  but  staff  costs 
are  continuous  and  long  term.  Thus,  centers  have  diffi¬ 
culty  using  their  funding  as  leverage  for  long-term 
staffing  commitments  by  the  library. 

This  problem  seems  to  be  serious  and  widespread 
enough  to  justify  a  special  effort  to  expand  the  spe¬ 
cialized  library  staff  available  to  the  centers,  and  to 
do  so  in  a  targeted,  long-term  fashion  that  will  make 
expanded  staffing  possible.  There  is  not  enough  slack 


in  the  monies  currently  available  to  centers  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose,  and  financially  pressed  libraries 
are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  respond  to  this  need  without 
outside  help. 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  increase  the  number  of 
staff  members  attached  to  the  area-related  collections. 
It  is  also  important  that  the  professionalization  of  the 
area  specialist  librarian  or  bibliographer,  a  process 
already  under  way,  should  continue.  Library  and  infor¬ 
mation  management  is  becoming  too  technical  a  field  to 
be  grafted  onto  a  language  and  area  competency  by  on- 
the-job  experience.  A  recent  report  by  the  Joint 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  East  Asian  Library  Programs 
expressed  concern  about  the  qualifications  of  those 
currently  emerging  from  the  major  library  schools,  with 
particular  reference  to  those  trained  to  handle  East 
Asian  collections.-^  Much  the  same  point  can  be  made  for 
the  other  area  studies  groups. 

A  pivotal  investment  for  the  field  would  be  the 
development  of  a  satisfactory  training  mix  of  language 
and  area  competency  and  technical  library  and  informa¬ 
tion  management  skills.  Once  such  a  curriculum  is 
developed,  specially  earmarked  fellowships  should  be  set 
aside  for  students  training  to  be  area-related  librar¬ 
ians.  One  bonus  from  such  an  investment  would  be  the 
amelioration  of  what  has  been  a  persistent  problem  in 
the  field:  because  of  a  lack  of  technical  competencies, 
area  specialist  librarians  have  sometimes  been  isolated 
within  their  own  libraries  and  certainly  within  national 
library  activities. 

Recommendation : 

Specially  earmarked  funds  for  library  staff  salaries 
should  be  added  to  current  Title  VI  allocations  to 
centers . 

Together  with  a  national  organization  such  as  the 
Council  on  Library  Resources,  area  studies  librarians 
should  develop  a  curriculum  for  new  or  supplemental 
training  to  upgrade  their  skills  and  to  learn  the  new 
information  technologies  that  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  for  research  universities. 


The  normal  processes  of  cataloguing  new  acquisitions 
create  time  lags  and  gaps  in  the  availability  of  area¬ 
relevant  materials,  particularly  those  in  the  languages 
indigenous  to  the  various  regions. 


A  second  problem  often  expressed  in  interviews  with 
area  specialist  librarians  was  the  extent  to  which 
important  books  or  serials  acquired  by  individual  li¬ 
braries  or  by  the  Library  of  Congress  either  were 
processed  very  slowly,  or  were  never  catalogued  at  all. 
This  was  especially  true  of  books  and  serials  in  the 
less  commonly  taught  languages.  The  feeling  frequently 
expressed  was  that  the  central  processing  mechanisms 
that  handled  most  acquisitions  satisfactorily  left  as 
an  unattended  residue  a  substantial  portion  of  the  works 
language  and  area  scholars  were  concerned  with.  Virtu¬ 
ally  all  major  research  libraries  manage  to  make  their 
backlogs  available  to  their  own  faculty  via  minimal 
cataloguing — author,  title,  place  of  publication,  and 
date — but  in  very  few  instances  is  this  information  made 
available  to  other  potential  users. 

No  one  knows  how  large  this  backlog  is;  how  impor¬ 
tant  the  uncatalogued  items  are  to  the  core  area-related 
collection  of  either  an  individual  library  or  the 
national  library  collection;  and  how  many  of  the  titles 
would  require  minimal  or  full  cataloguing.  However, 
even  in  the  absence  of  precise  figures,  references  to 
these  cataloguing  gaps  were  frequent  enough  to  justify  a 
special  effort  to  reduce  at  least  the  most  important 
portion  of  this  backlog. 

In  the  long  run,  of  course,  the  ideal  solution  is 
to  improve  the  central  cataloguing  process  so  that  this 
backlog  is  removed  and  does  not  reaccumulate.  In  the 
short  run,  it  might  be  useful  to  develop  one  or  more 
supplemental  cataloguing  strategies,  utilizing  the 
special  language  and  area  competencies  dispersed 
throughout  the  centers.  Suggestions  that  were  made 
include  1)  a  shared  cost  system  of  cataloguing  through 


the  Library  of  Congress,  in  which  a  university  library 
would  get  a  fixed  reimbursement  for  unique  additions  to 
the  general  catalogue  repository;  2)  an  equivalent 
system  managed  through  one  or  both  of  the  major  library 
networks,  OCLC  or  RLIN;  3)  expanding  the  specialized 
library  staff  at  one  or  a  few  campus-based  centers  to 
handle  such  materials;  4)  exchange  of  xerographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  title  pages  to  selected  topical  or  disci¬ 
plinary  specialists;  and  5)  itinerant  cataloguers  who 
would  regularly  visit  libraries  to  manage  the  cata¬ 
loguing  of  those  area-related  materials  that  were  most 
difficult  to  deal  with  under  normal  handling  pro¬ 
cedures. 

KecoMendation : 

Pilot  projects  should  be  launched  to  determine  the 
nature  and  the  scale  of  cataloguing  lags  and  gaps,  and 
the  best  method  or  combination  of  methods  to  reduce  them 
both  retrospectively  and  prospectively. 


Special  costs  of  acquiring  foreign  language,  mater ial s. 

Problem: 

As  in  cataloguing,  there  are  special  difficulties  in 
area-related  acquisitions  that  the  current  general 
library  acquisition  strategies  are  not  adequately 
hand! ing. 


The  third  general  concern  of  center  librarians  has 
to  do  with  acquisitions,  not  so  much  the  general  level 
of  acquisitions--since,  as  we  have  seen,  acquisition 
policy  and  costs  were  borne  on  most  campuses  by  the 
central  library  administration — but  the  special  problems 
of  acquisitions  abroad,  particularly  in  the  developing 
countries,  where  book  buying  and  bibliographic  control 
were  less  systematic.  In  particular,  area  librarians 
were  worried  about  being  able  to  sustain  their  visits 
abroad  to  make  targeted  purchases  supplementing  the 
normal  acquisition  strategies  of  libraries.  It  was  felt 
that  the  difference  between  a  top-quality  research  li¬ 
brary  collection  and  one  sufficient  only  for  general¬ 
ized  teaching  purposes  depended  heavily  on  these 
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supplemental  purchases.  With  the  proposed  reduction  in 
overseas  representation  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  this 
concern  was  enhanced;  in  the  case  of  South  Asian  stud¬ 
ies,  the  prospect  is  for  imminent  catastrophe,  since 
none  of  the  programs  has  had  to  set  up  its  own  compre¬ 
hensive  collection  system  for  several  decades. 

The  problem  of  overseas  acquisitions  is  a  prime 
candidate  for  collaborative  and  combined  acquisition 
strategies  to  be  developed  by  centers  working  in  con¬ 
junction  with  their  libraries.  In  the  long  run,  these 
strategies  should  be  carried  out  in  collaboration  with 
institutions  in  the  countries  as  well. 

One  useful  suggestion  made  to  us  was  that  a 
mechanism  be  set  up  on  a  pilot  basis  in  one  or  more  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  for  bibliographic  control 
and  improved  acquisitions,  especially  for  governmental 
and  academic  publications.  This  might  be  established  as 
a  collaborative  international  project  by  U.S.  and  Latin 
American  members  of  SALALM  (Seminar  on  the  Acquisition 
of  Latin  American  Library  Materials).  Such  a  mechanism 
would  not  only  reduce  the  expense  of  acquisition  trips 
for  the  major  U.S.  research  libraries,  but  would  also 
put  into  place  a  structure  that  could  be  used 
advantageously  by  all  interested  university  libraries  in 
this  country — and  to  some  extent  by  Latin  American 
libraries  as  well.  The  professional  competency  in  Latin 
American  library  science  circles  has  now  developed  to  a 
level  to  make  this  feasible  in  a  number  of  places,  and 
if  it  could  be  brought  off  successfully,  the  project 
could  resolve  one  of  the  major  hindrances  to  collection 
development  for  that  world  area.  The  model  would  lend 
itself  to  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well.  The  highly 
effective  Library  of  Congress  acquisition  and 
cataloguing  program  in  New  Delhi  is  another  model,  one 
whose  imminent  demise  should  be  viewed  with  considerable 
alarm. 

Recoaaendation : 

Each  area  studies  group  should  explore  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  acquisitions  as  they  relate  to  the  countries 
with  which  they  are  concerned,  and  draw  up  collective 
plans  for  ensuring  the  flow  of  acquisitions,  particular- 


Ly  those  such  as  government  and  academic  publications 
that  tend  to  escape  the  normal  acquisition  process. 


THE  LIBRARY  ADMINISTRATOR'S  VIEW 


Problea: 

Area-related  collections  present  special  problems,  both 
in  their  growing  size  and  in  processing  and  management 
costs.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  too  marginal  to  the 
general  collection,  and  their  utilization  rates  are  too 
low,  to  justify  continued  expansion  of  uncommitted 
university  resources  for  them. 

While  the  area  librarians  and  center  directors  are 
concerned  with  supplementing  the  current  staffing,  cata¬ 
loguing,  and  acquisition  policy  with  respect  to  the 
area-related  collections,  the  librarians  and  university 
administrators  responsible  for  library  budgets  whom  we 
interviewed  are  concerned  about  their  ability  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  currer."  activities  with  respect  to  these 
collections. 

In  a  way,  these  specialized  collections  are  in  the 
same  position  as  instruction  in  the  uncommonly  taught 
languages:  they  are  important  to  the  center's  function¬ 

ing,  but  marginal  to  the  university's  primary  concerns; 
they  are  high-cost  items,  but  they  have  relatively  low 
utilization  rates;  while  there  is  a  fairly  constant  flow 
of  some  external  monies  to  cover  some  of  the  costs  of 
the  collection,  the  vast  majority  of  the  expense  is  met 
from  general  university  revenues.  Hence,  area-relevant 
library  expenditures  are  natural  and  highly  visible 
candidates  for  curtailment  when  institutional  resources 
become  constrained.  Moreover,  since  they  lie  at  the 
margin  of  the  overall  concerns  of  libraries  and  library 
associations,  it  is  natural  that  some  of  the  special 
problems  of  language-  and  area-relevant  collections  are 
not  fully  met. 

The  argument  that  the  universities  and  the  librar¬ 
ies  spend  far  more  on  works  related  to  the  United  States 
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and  Europe  is  not  persuasive.  With  seemingly  geometri¬ 
cal  increases  in  acquisition  costs,  with  quantum  jumps 
in  the  number  of  books  and  serials  being  published  in 
many  countries,  and  with  a  rapidly  expanding  area  col¬ 
lection's  relative  drain  on  general  library  resources, 
including  shelf  space,  more  and  more  librarians  see 
trouble  ahead.  They  recall  that,  with  the  help  of 
foundation  and  federal  funding,  there  was  a  rapid  build¬ 
up  of  collections  when  the  area  programs  first  expanded. 
Since  then,  acquisition  levels  have  fluctuated  wildly 
with  the  availability  of  federal  funds,  and  unrestricted 
university  funds  have  not  been  available  in  the  amounts 
required  to  replace  declining  federal  support.  The 
precarious  nature  of  Title  VI  support  has  been  especial¬ 
ly  damaging  to  a  sustained  acquisition  policy. 

Librarians  also  feel  that  the  area  center  faculty 
and  the  area-focused  bibliographers  have  not  exercised 
enough  uniform  quality  control  to  keep  collection  growth 
in  check  and,  thus,  to  make  processing  requirements 
realistic.  There  is  the  added  feeling  that  the  growth 
trajectories  envisaged  by  many  area  centers  have  led  to 
too  much  redundancy  in  collecting,  and  that  coordinated 
policies  for  area-relevant  acquisitions  are  too  slow  in 
developing. 

As  in  the  case  of  scarce  language  instruction, 
ominous  storm  clouds  are  gathering  at  the  universities 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance  and  continued  expansion 
of  area-related  library  collections,  hile  the  system 
seems  to  be  working  fairly  well  at  the  present  time,  it 
would  be  well  to  anticipate  some  of  the  problems  that 
will  inevitably  occur  in  the  near  future.  Again,  as  in 
the  case  of  area  and  language  instruction,  our  national 
resource  may  be  dangerously  weakened  by  having  the  same 
marginal  retrenchment  decisions  made  on  every  campus  at 
the  same  time. 

Recommendation : 

A  major  review  of  problems  with  the  area-related  collec¬ 
tions  should  be  made,  but  from  the  perspective  of  the 
universities  and  general  librarians  in  addition  to  the 
specialists  attached  to  those  collections. 


THE  NATIONAL  VIEW 


A  strategy  for  collaboration  and  complementarity  of 
resources. 

Problea: 

Redundancy  in  area-related  collections,  coupled  with 
rising  costs  and  increases  in  the  volume  of  materials  to 
be  acquired  and  stored,  make  it  urgent  that  plans  be 
developed  for  complementarity  and  shared  resources  among 
universities. 


Most  of  the  concerns  discussed  above  are  shared  by 
all  libraries,  not  limited  to  area-related  collections. 
The  central  problem  for  language  and  area  studies  as 
well  as  for  libraries  as  a  whole  is  well  stated  in  a 
recent  publication  of  the  RLG: 

RLG  is  founded  on  the  recognition  that  neither 
significant  increases  in  library  purchasing 
power  nor  reductions  in  demand  for  library 
services  are  likely  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
that  the  volume  of  information  on  which  modern 
scholarship  depends  will  continue  to  grow,  and 
that  in  decades  ahead,  individual  collections, 
regardless  of  their  size  and  history,  will  be 
forced  to  move  increasingly  away  from 
comprehensive  acquisition  policies. 

The  creation  of  RLG  is  an  effort  by  research 
universities  and  independent  research  librar¬ 
ies  to  manage  the  transition  from  locally 
self-sufficient  and  independently  comprehen¬ 
sive  collections  to  a  nationwide  system  of 
interdependence  that  will  preserve  and  enhance 
our  national  capacity  for  research  in  all 
fields  of  knowledge  and  improve  our  ability  to 
locate  and  retrieve  relevant  information.^ 

A  similar  statement  of  aims  could  be  presented  from 
publications  of  the  other  major  national  library  net¬ 
work,  OCLC. 


The  custodians  of  area-related  collections  must 
realize  the  impossibility  of  continuing  with  the  current 
practice  of  building  each  collection  as  if  it  were  the 
only  such  collection  in  the  country.  A  strategy  for 
collaboration  and  a  movement  toward  complementarity  and 
efficient  transport  of  needed  materials  among  libraries 
are  vital  to  their  survival,  particularly  in  view  of 
what  we  have  outlined  above:  area-related  collections' 
marginality  to  the  general  university  collections;  the 
immense  expansion  in  the  materials  necessary  for  a  good 
research  collection;  and  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
costs  are  being  met  from  general  university  revenues. 
Past  efforts  in  this  direction  have  not  included  all 
area  studies  groups  and  have  not  gone  far  enough.  It  is 
essential  that  discussions  on  rationalization  and  com¬ 
plementarity  among  area-related  collections  make  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  near  future,  and  this  should  be  a  precondi¬ 
tion  to  any  substantial  increase  in  support  for  these 
collections. 

Fortunately,  there  has  been  considerable  progress 
on  problems  of  information  sharing  and  complementarity 
at  the  national  level  of  library  management,  the  library 
network.  All  of  the  libraries  of  which  the  research- 
level  area-related  collections  are  a  part  participate  in 
at  least  one  of  these  networks.  In  a  number  of  cases, 
area  specialist  librarians  have  been  directly  involved 
in  creating  the  facilities  for  information  sharing  and 
bibliographic  control  among  member  institutions. 

It  is  essential  that  all  the  area  studies  groups 
participate  in  the  consideration  of  the  problems  affec¬ 
ting  their  collections.  As  in  the  case  of  centralized 
cataloguing,  the  special  problems  of  area-related  col¬ 
lections,  particularly  where  difficult  languages  are 
involved,  call  for  special  attention.  Moreover,  the 
geographic  spread  of  area  centers  within  the  United 
States,  plus  problems  of  even  more  widely  dispersed  need 
for  access  to  the  few  resear ch- 1 evel  collections,  call 
for  special  solutions.  A  contribution  to  realistic 
discussion  would  be  tabulations  on  the  extent,  nature, 
and  geographic  spread  of  the  use  of  the  various  area- 
related  collections.  Such  tabulations  would  at  least 
help  indicate  which  materials  are  of  sufficient  general 


use  that  all  major  collections  should  have  them,  and 
which  ones  are  largely  of  an  archival  nature,  stored  for 
possible  future  use.  They  might  also  help  to  determine 
how  wide  the  geographic  area  of  collaboration  might  be. 

Reconendation : 

Language  and  area  specialists  must  participate  actively 
in  the  ongoing  efforts  of  the  national  library  networks 
to  develop  mechanisms  for  a  division  of  labor  and  col¬ 
laboration  in  the  development  of  collections;  and  they 
must  make  their  own  supplemental  plans.  To  these  ends, 
a  special  ’sk  force  ought  to  be  created  within  each 
area  studi<_.  group  to  engage  in  such  planning.  Preced¬ 
ing  that  planning,  a  number  of  studies  of  patterns  of 
use  of  the  collections  should  be  undertaken. 


In  addition  to  this  general  problem  of  rationaliza¬ 
tion  and  reducing  redundancy  in  collections,  the 
national-level  library  associations  have  been  grappling 
with  a  number  of  problems  that  face  libraries  in  general 
but  have  special  relevance  to  area-related  collections. 


Adapting  non-Roman  scripts  to  the  computerized  network. 
Problem: 

The  problems  of  computer  management  of  non-Roman  scripts 
must  be  solved  before  full  inclusion  of  area-related 
collections  in  the  current  bibliographic  and  shared 
cataloguing  arrangements  can  be  assured. 


The  national  library  networks  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  progress  in  creating  data  bases  and  systems  of 
on-line  computer  storage  of  bibliographic  information; 
shared  cataloguing  responsibilities;  finding  which  li¬ 
braries  have  which  publications;  and  accessing  those 
materials  through  interlibrary  loans  or  photo-reproduc¬ 
tion.  To  assure  that  area-relevant  collections  can  take 
full  advantage  of  these  facilities,  the  adaptation  of 
non-Roman  scripts  to  computer  storage,  referencing,  and 
transmission  must  first  be  accomplished.  Some  of  the 
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Chapter  6 


Library  and  Information  Resources 


area  studies  groups  have  already  been  involved  in  such 
efforts.  For  instance,  a  committee  of  representatives 
of  East  Asian  libraries  has  assisted  the  RLG  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  system  for  including  in  the  computerized  network 
of  catalogued  titles  materials  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Korean  ideographs.  OCLC  has  recently  demonstrated  a 
similar  system.  An  extension  of  this  process  to  Arabic 
and  some  of  the  South  Asian  scripts  is  a  natural  next 
step. 

Recommendation : 

Those  area  studies  groups  where  the  indigenous  languages 
use  a  non-Roman  script  should  work  with  the  national 
library  networks  to  adapt  those  scripts  so  that  they  can 
be  entered  into  the  general  computerized  bibliographic 
and  information-sharing  facilities. 

Inventory  of  existing  overseas  bibliographic  services 
and  data  bases- 

Problem: 

While  one  of  the  most  promising  developments  in 
cooperative  information  storage  and  retrieval  is  the 
combination  of  bibliographic  information  with  access  to 
ongoing  data  bases,  a  systematic  review  of  overseas 
sources  that  might  be  added  to  such  computer  accessed 
systems  has  not  been  made. 


In  today's  world,  where  a  flood,  not  a  dearth,  of 
information  is  the  problem  facing  the  researcher,  the 
tools  that  introduce  order  into  bibliographic  searches-- 
for  instance,  the  ability  to  make  a  rapid  search  for 
publications  by  topic--are  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
national  catalogues  of  publications  issued  in  each 
country.  When  to  these  is  added  the  ability  to  tap  into 
not  just  published  books  and  journals  but  data  bases, 
the  value  of  such  systems  is  enhanced  even  further. 

The  national  library  networks  are  developing  just 
such  systems,  but  as  yet,  those  interested  in  area- 
related  collections  have  not  addressed  the  issue  as  to 
whether  there  are  similar  combinations  of  bibliographic 
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search  and  data  base  access  that  might  serve  their 
needs.  Moreover,  as  more  and  more  countries  develop 
their  own  bibliographic  and  data  base  f a c il i t ie 8-- f or 
instance,  the  National  Ethnographic  Library  at  Kyoto, 
Japan,  or  the  possible  movement  of  some  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  human  relations  area  files  to  that 
country — this  matter  of  systematic  and  ordered  informa¬ 
tion  importation  will  become  increasingly  important  for 
language  and  area  specialists. 

RecoHBendation : 

Language  and  area  specialists  should  conduct  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  existing  bibliographic  services  and  data  bases 
with  reference  to  the  countries  of  their  specialization, 
with  an  eye  toward  including  them  in  existing  library 
network  facilities. 


Problem: 

Materials  in  the  collections  are  already  deteriorating 
or  are  in  danger  of  deterioration.  A  strategy  for 
systematic  preservation  must  be  devised. 


The  national  library  networks  have  begun  to  devote 
concerted  attention  to  the  physical  deterioration  of 
materials  in  their  collections.  This  very  general 
problem  facing  libraries  is  of  special  importance  to 
those  concerned  with  area-related  collections.  Particu¬ 
larly  in  books  and  periodicals  published  in  developing 
countries,  the  quality  of  the  paper  and  binding  is  so 
poor  (for  instance,  the  acid  content  of  the  paper  is 
uniformly  too  high)  that  the  shelf  life  of  the  work  is 
quite  short.  Substantial  portions  of  area-related  col¬ 
lections  that  were  acquired  at  considerable  expense  are 
deteriorating  on  the  shelves.  In  some  cases,  the  paper 
is  so  poor  that  libraries  refuse  to  bind  them. 

The  best  current  answer  to  this  problem  is  repro¬ 
duction  of  these  works  by  m icro photography.  But  while 
there  are  some  programs  of  joint  distribution  of  micro¬ 
films  among  area  studies  groups,  the  only  large-scale 


ongoing  programs  we  are  aware  of  Co  convert  substantial 
collections  to  microfilm  are  confined  to  American 
materials.  The  preservation  of  the  materials  in  their 
collections  should  be  one  of  the  primary  concerns  of 
language  and  area  specialists. 

Recommendation : 

Funds  and  efforts  should  be  marshaled  by  the  language 
and  area  studies  centers  to  develop,  in  collaboration 
with  the  national  library  organizations,  a  phased  plan 
to  begin  the  process  of  preserving  existing  materials  in 
the  area-relevant  collections  that  are  in  danger  of 
deterioration. 


Monitoring  our  national _ library  and  information 

xe.aour.ceg- 

Problem: 

Efforts  scattered  throughout  the  language  and  area 
community  and  directed  at  some  or  all  of  these  problems 
will  be  maximally  productive  only  if  they  are 
coordinated  and  fitted  into  an  overall  plan  for  the  next 
development  stage  for  language  and  area  studies. 


Central  to  any  process  of  development  with  respect 
to  area-related  library  collections  is  not  just  the 
funds  to  allow  these  problems  to  be  faced,  but  the 
creation  of  an  inter-institutional  monitoring  process 
that  makes  dispersed  activities  cumulative  rather  than 
duplicative.  In  a  final  parallel  to  our  national 
resources  for  teaching  the  scarce  languages,  the 
national  interest  is  only  partly  served  by  attending  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  collection  in  a  particular  institu¬ 
tion.  Of  at  least  equal  interest  is  what  the  decisions 
and  events  in  individual  institutions  mean  for  the 
national  cross-sectional  area-related  library 
resources.  Unless  our  resource  base  is  constantly  re¬ 
viewed  from  this  perspective,  once  again  an  accumulation 
of  the  same  decisions  made  on  every  campus  may  result  in 
an  imbalance  in  our  national  stock  of  materials. 


Thus,  for  the  library  aspects  of  area  studies,  an 


intensive  review  of  the  status  of  resources — acquisi¬ 
tions,  processing,  preservation,  acce ss--shoul d  take 
place  every  three  years.  The  review  should  involve  the 
strongest  representatives  of  the  scholarly  and  the  li¬ 
brary  worlds,  directors  of  libraries  as  well  as  subject 
specialists,  and  should  work  from  a  few  commissioned 
studies  done  competently  and  precisely.  Not  all  pos¬ 
sible  topics  would  have  to  be  touched  on  each  time,  but 
the  sessions  would  help  set  standards  for  performance 
that  are  intellectually  sound  and  fiscally  and  adminis¬ 
tratively  responsible. 

RecaHendation : 

To  monitor  progress  in  the  various  problem  areas  and  to 
help  coordinate  effort,  a  central  monitoring  and  coor¬ 
dinating  facility  should  be  created.  It  would  include 
not  only  representatives  of  the  various  area  studies 
groups,  but  those  in  charge  of  libraries  as  a  whole  and 
representatives  of  the  major  national  library  organiza¬ 
tions. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

So  that  the  language  and  area  studies  centers  can 
play  a  constructive  role  at  the  margin  of  general  li¬ 
brary  policy,  funds  will  have  to  be  made  available  to 
them  to  be  spent  on: 

1.  Additional  staff  for  processing  and  biblio¬ 
graphic  work  shared  between  the  center  and  the  library. 

2.  Specialized  and  supplemental  acquisitions,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  carried  out  overseas. 

3.  An  expanded  contribution  to  the  general  library 
fund  at  the  center's  institution  for  acquisition  and 
processing  costs  of  area-related  materials. 

4.  Cataloguing,  both  retrospectively  and  ongoing, 
of  materials  likely  to  be  missed  in  the  centralized, 
standardized  cataloguing  process. 
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5.  Development  of  a  plan  and  a  strategy  for  reduc¬ 
ing  collection  redundancy  and  increasing  inter-collec¬ 
tion  sharing  of  resources. 

6.  Extending  the  on-line  bibliographic  retrieval 
and  data  storage  systems  to  include  area-relevant  mate¬ 
rials,  particularly  those  in  non-Roman  scripts. 

7.  Working  to  preserve  the  materials  already  ac¬ 
quired  through  microfilming  or  other  techniques. 

8.  Monitoring  our  national  library  and  information 
resources. 

Continuity  of  funding  is  as  important  as  level, 
since  many  of  these  problems  will  be  with  us  for  some 
time.  Not  all  of  these  activities  should  take  place  at 
the  level  of  the  individual  center,  nor  be  funded 
through  them,  but  centers  should  band  together  to  bring 
collective  funding  and  their  own  point  of  view  to  the 
discourse  to  assure  that  their  interests  are  served. 
Their  advocacy  role  should  not  be  limited  to  their  own 
institutions. 


Report  submitted  by  the  Task  Force  on  Library  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Resources  to  the  Government/Academic  Interface 
Committee,  International  Educa  tion  Pr  oj  ect ,  American 
Council  on  Education  (Washington,  DC:  American  Council 
on  Education,  1975). 

^Ann  I.  Schneider,  'Libraries  of  Title  VI  Centers: 
Some  Impre  s  sions  and  S  om  e  Que  s  tions  "  (Wa  shingt  on,  DC: 
Department  of  Education,  1982),  p.  2. 
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Conclusions 


To  summarize  the  points  raised  in  the  foregoing 
discussion,  we  herewith  extract  the  statement  of  the 
problems  uncovered  in  the  course  of  the  investigation 
and  the  recommendations  for  solving  those  problems. 
They  are  presented  under  the  headings  utilized  in  the 
text  so  that  the  full  discussion  on  each  of  these  points 
can  be  referred  to. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROBLEMS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Chapter  2: _ Language  competency 


TWO  SYSTEMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Problem: 

Two  parallel  systems  of  instruction  in  the  uncommonly 
taught  languages  have  grown  up,  one  within  the  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  one  on  the  campuses.  While  they  serve 
somewhat  different  purposes  and  do  so  within  different 
institutional  contexts,  they  can  be  mutually  supportive. 
There  are  no  established  mechanisms  for  sharing  problems 
and  solutions. 

Recommendation : 

A  series  of  national  conferences  of  government  and  aca¬ 
demic  language  teachers  should  be  convened  on  an  annual 
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basis  for  each  of  the  major  language  families.  Their 
purpose  would  be  to  share  information  about  problems, 
pedagogical  technology,  and  materials.  The  hosts  would 
be  the  Inter-Agency  Language  Roundtable  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  side,  and  on  the  academic  side  one  or  more  of  the 
national  organizations,  such  as  the  Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics,  the  American  Council  of  Teachers  of  Foreign 
Languages,  or  the  Modern  Language  Association,  and  the 
professional  organizations  of  the  teachers  of  each 
language. 

SUSTAINING  EXISTING  NATIONAL  RESOURCES 

Problem: 

The  cost  of  teaching  low-density  languages  is  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  justify  in  traditional  adminisrative 
budgetary  terms.  The  basic  reason  for  high  costs  is 
small  and  decentralized  demand  for  instruction  by  stu¬ 
dents  who  require  high-level  language  skills  for  re¬ 
search  and  other  purposes.  Some  coverage  of  all 
languages  is  needed. 

Recommendation : 

A  supplemental  national  support  program  should  be  de¬ 
vised  to  assure  the  continuation  of  our  capacity  to 
teach  the  least  commonly  taught  languages  on  our  cam¬ 
puses.  Some  Title  VI  funds  should  be  specifically  ear¬ 
marked  for  this  purpose  instead  of  coming  out  of  the  16Z 
of  general  center  support  currently  allocated  for  lan¬ 
guage  instruction.  Each  major  center  receiving  support 
should  be  required  to  cover  at  a  minimum  one  of  the 
least  commonly  taught  languages  relating  to  its  area, 
with  careful  attention  to  complementarity  both  within 
the  program  and  nationally.  In  addition,  partially 
supported  posts  to  sustain  instruction  in  languages  that 
are  judged  to  be  critical  to  the  national  interest  would 
be  open  to  national  competition;  be  subject  to  sharing 
with  an  institution  or  set  of  institutions;  and  be 
contingent  upon  the  development  of  a  national  coopera¬ 
tive  plan  for  the  maintenance  and  sharing  of  instruction 
in  the  least  commonly  taught  languages  for  each  area 
studies  group. 


We  would,  however,  postpone  expansion  into  new  languages 
until  some  of  the  issues  discussed  below  are  dealt  with. 


AREA  STUDY  GROUP  DIFFERENCES 

Problem: 

The  needs,  resources,  and  problems  of  instruction  m  the 
various  languages  are  quite  different.  Hence,  any  next- 
stage  planning  must  be  tailored  to  the  special  needs  of 
each  area  group.  Simultaneous  attention  to  all  lan¬ 
guages  is  not  practical. 

Recoanendation : 

Experimental  programs  for  upgrading  campus-based  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  should  begin  with  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Russian,  and  Arabic. 

A  COMMON  METRIC  OF  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY 

Problem: 

In  the  academic  training  system,  there  is  now  no  stan¬ 
dardized  way  of  measuring  an  individual's  language 
skills.  This  impedes  efficient  articulation  across  the 
levels  of  training  and  certification  of  an  individual's 
skill  level.  Furthermore,  the  differential  effective¬ 
ness  of  pedagogical  styles  and  teaching  materials  cannot 
be  established. 

Recommendation : 

A  major  effort  should  be  undertaken,  within  both  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  campus-based  teaching 
systems  for  the  less  commonly  taught  languages,  to  de¬ 
velop  a  common,  proficiency-based  metric.  These  efforts 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  parallel  fashion  within  the 
various  teaching  establishments  to  ensure  their  maximal 
applicability  to  the  particular  needs  of  each  institu¬ 
tion  and  language.  But  efforts  should  be  coordinated  on 
the  government  side  by  a  committee  of  the  Inter-Agency 
Language  Roundtable,  and  on  the  academic  side  by  exist¬ 
ing  coordinating  institutions  and  organizations  such  as 
the  American  Council  of  Teachers  of  Foreign  Languages, 
the  Center  tor  Applied  Linguistics,  and  the  area- 


specific  language  teaching  organizations  where  expertise 
can  De  assembled.  In  addition,  special  efforts  must  be 
made  to  assure  the  widespread  use  of  existing  tests  and 
those  to  be  developed.  Once  these  measures  are  adopted, 
basic  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  various  teaching 
strategies  needs  to  be  encouraged. 

RAISING  LEVELS  OF  LANGUAGE  COMPETENCY 

Problem: 

High-level  competency  in  the  less  commonly  taught  lan¬ 
guages  is  difficult  to  achieve  and  maintain,  and  the 
number  of  Americans  who  have  done  so  is  too  small.  The 
competency  of  many  presumed  language  and  area  special¬ 
ists  is  inadequate.  Too  many  students  are  graduating 
with  too  low  a  level  of  language  competency. 

Recommendation : 

The  next  stage  of  development  in  language  and  area 
studies  should  include  specific  measures  to  raise  the 
general  standard  of  language  competencies  throughout  the 
field,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  best  students,  provide 
both  the  time  and  the  facilities  for  truly  advanced 
language  competencies  to  be  acquired.  As  a  goal,  all 
students  accepted  for  the  most  advanced  language  and 
area  training  should  show  by  performance  on  a  standard 
proficiency  test  a  minimal  level  2  proficiency.  For 
some  area  studies  groups,  this  may  require  an  interim 
transitional  stage  to  allow  time  for  approaching  that 
norm,  but  goals  should  be  set  now. 

Continuous  and  more  extensive  funding  should  be  provided 
to  support  existing  overseas  advanced  language  training 
centers,  and  to  enable  more  students  to  attend  them.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  establish  such  facilities  in 
world  areas  where  they  do  not  now  exist. 

A  collaborative  effort  involving  both  academic  and 
government  language  teachers  should  be  launched  to  de¬ 
velop  satisfactory  teaching  technologies  for  raising 
listening  and  speaking  proficiency  to  the  higher  skill 
levels. 


SERVING  DIVERSE  CLIENTELES 


Problem: 

Too  little  is  known  about  ways  in  which  language  learn¬ 
ing  styles  and  needs  of  individuals  are  best  matched 
with  pedagogical  approaches.  It  is  fairly  certain  that 
the  format  and  timing  of  present  campus-based  instruc¬ 
tion  is  optimal  for  only  a  limited  group  of  learners, 
mainly  initial  learners. 

Recommendation : 

A  major  collaborative  effort  involving  both  the  academic 
and  the  government  language  teaching  worlds  should  be 
launched  to  conduct  the  necessary  basic  research  and  to 
develop  satisfactory  programs  to  maintain,  reinforce, 
restore,  and  upgrade  the  language  competencies  of  the 
existing  cadre  of  language  and  area  specialists. 

Funds  should  be  allocated  for  research,  experimentation, 
and  initial  program  development  to  make  available  in¬ 
struction  in  the  less  commonly  taught  languages  to  a 
geographically  dispersed  clientele,  to  learners  other 
than  aegr ee-seeking  students. 

IMPLEMENTING  ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNDING 

Problem: 

Pluralistic  efforts  to  deal  with  the  achievement  of 
high-level  language  proficiency  and  coverage  of  lan¬ 
guages  can  achieve  only  limited  results. 

Recommendat ion : 

Support  is  recommended  to  establish  a  set  of  special 
language  instruction  resource  centers  to  stimulate  and 
coordinate  innovative  work  in  language  teaching. 

THE  LACK  OF  FUNDING 

Problem: 

Those  tunds  necessary  to  carry  out  many  of  the  tasks 
indicated  above  are  currently  not  available  anywhere  in 
the  federal  government  or  among  the  private  foundations. 
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Conclusions 


Recossaendation : 

A  federal  fund  should  be  created  that  is  specifically 
charged  with  the  support  of  research  and  program  devel¬ 
opment  in  language  pedagogy*  This  fund  can  be  channeled 
through  existing  organizations,  but  the  efforts  of  these 
organizations  must  be  coordinated  so  that  a  coherent 
policy  serving  the  national  interest  can  be  devised  and 
implemented.  Should  the  current  definitions  of  mission 
of  the  existing  agencies  make  this  impossible,  a  new, 
centrally  administered  fund  must  be  created. 


RECAPITULATION— AN  ACTION  PLAN  FOR  LANGUAGE  PEDAGOGY 

1)  Develop  a  common  metric  that  is  language  perfor¬ 
mance-oriented  and  calibrated  for  all  levels  of  fluency. 
Equally  important  is  encouraging  the  adoption  of  this 
common  metric  on  as  wide  a  basis  as  possible  on  cam¬ 
puses,  throughout  the  government,  and  by  other 
employers . 

2)  Give  special  emphasis  to  the  achievement  of  more 
advanced  skills — oral  as  well  as  written — than  is  com¬ 
monly  the  case  now.  This  task  calls  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  norms  of  acceptable  language  competency  in 
those  area  studies  groups  in  which  they  are  currently 
low;  for  the  creation  of  new  pedagogical  styles  and 
learning  situations  that  emphasize  higher-level  skills; 
and  for  l'-iger-term  fellowship  programs  that  make  it 
possible  .  r  students  to  acquire  those  skills. 

3)  Supplement  the  existing  campus-based  organiza¬ 
tional  style  tor  language  instruction.  This  task  will 
include  an  increased  use  of  intensive  year-long,  semes¬ 
ter,  or  summer  courses  in  which  only  language  skills  are 
taught;  the  creation  of  teaching  facilities  and  materi¬ 
als  to  deal  with  language  skill  maintenance  and  upgrad¬ 
ing  for  the  existing  stock  of  specialists;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  capacity  to  teach  students  who  cannot  reside 
physically  at  major  centers  of  language  instruction  or 
who  need  co  proceed  at  their  own  pace;  and  the  creation 
of  learning  opportunities  for  those  other  than  regular 
students  who  need  to  learn  a  language  outside  the  normal 
academic  format. 
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Chapter  7 

4)  Create  a  series  of  campus-based  language  teach¬ 
ing  resource  centers,  linked  to  a  central  coordinating 
body.  This  network  will  assemble  technical  resources; 
conduct  basic  and  applied  research;  help  prepare  and 
evaluate  teaching  materials  and  approaches;  train 
teachers;  administer  tests  needed  for  accrediting  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers;  conduct  prototype  intensive  language 
instruction  programs;  and  maintain  a  capacity  to  pro¬ 
vide,  on  demand,  instruction  in  the  least  commonly 
taught  languages  not  available  elsewhere.  It  will  also 
act  as  liaison  between  the  campus-based  efforts  and 
those  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  government 
and  private  language  teaching  enterprises. 

5)  Provide  the  financial  resources  necessary  to 
conduct  sustained  research  and  experimentation  in  lan¬ 
guage  pedagogy.  A  special  fund  should  be  established 
either  within  an  existing  granting  program  or  as  a 
distinct  runding  program. 

Chapter  3: Area  Competency 


AREAL ITY  IN  TRAINING 


Problem: 

Area  training  has  been  too  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
disciplinary  departments,  so  that  students  becoming  area 
specialists  cannot  develop  broad  perspectives  or  profes¬ 
sional  skills  as  components  of  their  expertise. 


Recommendation : 
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SPECIAL  COST  OF  TRAINING 


Problem : 

The  need  for  experience  overseas  and  the  breadth  and 
long  duration  of  training  mean  that  students  training  to 
become  area  specialists  need  more  money  to  complete 
their  training  than  non-area-oriented  students. 

Recommendation : 

The  amount  of  support  to  graduate  students  in  area 
studies  should  reflect  the  special  requirements  of  their 
training.  It  should  include  sufficient  funds  for  a  mid¬ 
training  sojourn  in  the  area;  advanced  language  training 
in  the  country  where  the  language  is  spoken;  a  sojourn 
to  carry  out  dissertation  research;  a  period  of  time  to 
write  up  research  findings;  and  post-doctoral  research. 

Funds  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  training 
should  be  provided  through  centers;  thereafter,  funds 
should  be  awarded  through  national  competitions.  In  the 
national  competitions,  language  proficiency  and  general 
area  knowledge  will  be  rewarded.  Nationally  competitive 
awards  should  be  portable  and  should  carry  with  them 
appropriate  institutional  fees. 


DISCIPLINARY  IMBALANCES 


Problem: 

The  disciplinary  distribution  of  specialists  and  stu¬ 
dents  training  to  be  specialists  is  skewed.  Specialists 
tend  to  be  underrepresented  in  the  social  sciences-- 
especially  economics,  sociology,  and  psychology — and  in 
the  applied  disciplines  that  may  be  most  directly  rele¬ 
vant  to  public  policy.  The  conditions  underlying  these 
imbalances  are  self-perpetuating. 

Reccmmoendation : 

To  assure  at  Least  replacement  of  the  present  stock  of 
specialists  with  scarce  disciplinary-area  skill  combina¬ 
tions,  a  set  of  apprenticeship  fellowships  should  be  put 
at  the  disposal  of  eminent  scholars  for  students  wishing 
to  enter  these  specialties.  These  mentors  should  be 
selected  by  distinguished  national  panels.  The  students 
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in  curn  would  be  selected  from  a  national  pool  of  appli¬ 
cants  by  these  mentors.  As  in  the  case  of  the  advanced 
fellowships  described  in  the  previous  section,  these 
apprentice  fellowships  would  be  of  four  years'  duration, 
flexible  and  portable--at  the  discretion  of  the 
mentors — both  domestically  and  abroad,  and  would  carry 
appropriate  institutional  fees. 

To  expand  the  corps  of  specialists,  established  scholars 
should  be  enabled  to  acquire  language  and  area  skills  or 
new  country  competencies,  as  in  the  International 
Research  and  Exchanges  Board  dual-competency  program. 
For  newly  trained  specialists  within  applied  or  profes¬ 
sional  disciplinary  fields,  sufficient  resources  should 
be  invested  to  allow  tor  the  acquisition  of  both  a  fully 
developed  disciplinary  or  technical  skill,  and  a  high 
degree  of  language  and  area  competency. 

EFFECTIVE  DEMAND  AND  NATIONAL  NEED  FOR  SPECIALISTS 

Problem: 

Effective  demand  for  area  specialists  in  terms  of  job 
opportunities  is  decreasing,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
national  need  for  high-quality  specialists  continues. 

Recommendation : 

The  number  of  fellowships  for  new  entrants  into  the 
field  should  be  reduced  and  made  highly  selective.  The 
savings  rrom  this  reduction,  plus  any  additional  re¬ 
sources  necessary,  should  be  used  for  the  establishment 
of  the  proposed  national ly  competitive,  longer-term, 
portable,  flexible  fellowship,  and  for  the  fellowships 
specially  earmarked  for  missing  or  endangered  components 
in  the  national  resource  base. 

A  pressing  agenda  for  the  field  is  to  explore  ways  to 
bring  national  need  and  effective  demand  into  closer 
agreement. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RESEARCH 


Problem: 

Research  aims  on  Che  campus  are  too  limited.  Scholars 
do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  obtain  funding  for  large- 
scale,  collaborative,  multi-year  projects;  they  there¬ 
fore  tend  not  to  think  of  their  own  research  in  these 
terms  and  do  not  pursue  funding  beyond  that  necessary  to 
cover  their  own  salary  and  possible  travel  costs. 

RecaMendation : 

To  encourage  the  development  of  the  larger-scale, 
longer-term  research  that  would  draw  in  a  number  of 
faculty  members  and  help  to  train  students,  Title  VI 
should  be  amended  to  include  a  small  research  fund  for 
each  center  to  cover  the  early  phases  of  major  project 
generation,  and  support  for  students  to  gain  experience 
in  research  apprenticeships.  In  addition,  more  funding 
for  larger-scale  research  should  be  made  available  and 
more  faculty  members  should  be  apprised  of  the  strategy 
of  applying  for  and  administering  major  grants. 


ACADEMIC  COVERAGE  OF  THE  RESEARCH  PRODUCT 

Problem: 

Left  to  the  unconstrained  prefer:nces  of  scholars,  re¬ 
search  coverage — in  either  geographic  or  disciplinary 
terms  or  both — has  important  gaps. 

Recommendation : 

An  organization  or  organizations  should  be  identified 
and  a  procedure  established  to  monitor  the  cross- 
sectional  research  product  of  language  and  area  studies; 
to  identify  countries  and  topics  that  the  laissez-faire 
selection  of  research  topics  has  missed;  and  to  disperse 
and  administer  funds  to  fill  in  those  gaps. 


POLICY  RELEVANCE  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  RESEARCH  PRODUCT 


Problem: 

There  are  important  subatantive  domains  and  types  of 
research  with  a  direct  relevance  to  national  policy 
decisions  that  are  not  getting  enough  attention  from 
language  and  area  specialist s,  nor  are  federal  agencies 
disposed  to  use  the  research  that  is  produced. 

Recommendation : 

The  organization(s)  given  responsibility  for  monitoring 
and  supplementing  the  general  substantive  coverage  of 
research  by  language  and  area  studies  specialists  should 
be  charged  with  special  attention  to  and  funding  for 
policy-relevant  research.  This  research,  while  remain¬ 
ing  basic  or  contextual  in  nature,  will  address  some  of 
the  broad  policy  issues  tacing  the  nation.  In  the 
meantime,  Part  B  of  Title  VI  should  be  extended  to 
include  Dasic  research  relevant  to  the  general  policy 
interests  of  American  business  abroad. 


FUNDING  AGENCY  COVERAGE  OF  RESEARCH 


Problem: 

The  narrowly  focused  missions  ot  the  various  government 
research  funding  agencies  are  responsible,  in  part,  for 
the  imbalances  and  lacunae  in  the  research  product. 

RecoMendation : 

Funds  should  be  provided  to  encourage  research  on  topics 
that  are  currently  not  receiving  attention.  Three  re¬ 
search  domains  of  high  priority  are  U  large-  and 
medium-scale  collaborative  research  in  both  the  social 
sciences  and  the  humanities;  2)  research  on  broadly 
defined  policy-relevant  topics;  and  3)  research  relating 
to  language  teaching  in  the  less  commonly  taught  lan¬ 
guages.  Support  can  be  channeled  through  existing 
organizations,  like  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  Department  of  State,  or  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  but  with  funds  clearly  earmarked  and  award¬ 
ed  in  special  competitions.  Title  VI  should  be  amended 
if  necessary  to  permit  the  provision  of  a  small  general 


fund  co  each  center,  Co  be  used  for  projecC  development. 


If  the  current  pattern  of  agency  granting  of  research 
funds  is  continued,  then  a  central  organization  monito¬ 
ring  the  effects  of  funding  patterns  on  the  cross- 
section  of  the  research  product  should  be  created.  If 
serious  imbalances  and  gaps  persist,  a  separate  endow¬ 
ment  to  provide  funds  for  international  research  should 
be  created. 


ACCESS  TO  OVERSEAS  RESEARCH  SITES 


hoblas: 

Despite  the  existence  of  a  durable  network  of  trans¬ 
national  scholarly  contacts,  access  to  research  sites 
has  Decome  increasingly  difficult  to  negotiate  in  many 
countries,  and  in  some  countries,  the  sponsorship  of 
research  by  the  Department  of  Defense  may  make  access 
impossible. 

Recommendation : 

A  major  review  should  be  undertaken  of  the  obstacles  to 
research  access  in  other  countries,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  bilateral  mutual  agreements  to  counter  the 
deteriorating  situation. 

|  Direct  Department  of  Defense  funding  of  overseas  re¬ 

search  should  be  done  with  great  care  and  openness,  and 
should  be  confined  to  those  countries  and  situations 
wnere  scholarly  access  to  research  sites  will  not  as  a 
consequence  be  threatened. 

i 

i 

Chanter  5 :  Camnus-Based  and  National  Organizations 


CAMPUS- BAS  ED  CENTERS 

Problem: 

Federal  tunding  under  Title  VI  has  provided  crucial 
flexible  support  for  the  collective  activities  of 
campus-based  language  and  area  studies  programs.  But 
the  effectiveness  of  this  support  has  been  eroded  by 
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inflation,  by  the  brevity  of  the  grant  cycle,  by 
shifting  selection  criteria  based  on  policy  swings 
within  the  Department  of  Education,  and  by  periodic 
efforts  to  abolish  the  program. 

Reef  i  ndation : 

A  general,  flexible  support  program,  such  as  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  current  Title  VI  program,  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  since  it  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the 
tield.  A  major  criterion  in  the  provision  of  such 
federal  support  should  be  evidence  of  a  strong  and 
continuing  university  commitment. 

Center  support  should  be  on  a  five-year  cycle,  with 
staggered  competitions,  to  allow  adding  to  or  deleting 
from  the  existing  pool  of  federally  supported  centers  m 
interim  years. 

NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  CENTER  SUPPORT 

Problem: 

The  laissez-faire  system  of  program  support  under  Title 
VI  has  served  well  the  growth  stage  of  language  and  area 
studies,  but  does  not  encourage  the  building  of  new 
strengths  in  substantive  domains  of  great  national  im¬ 
portance. 

Recommendation : 

A  number  of  supplemental  centers  or  center  segments 
should  be  established  via  national  competition,  to  focus 
their  research  and  teaching  on  relatively  neglected 
aspects  in  the  internal  development  of  language  and  area 
studies,  such  as  1)  language  pedagogy;  2)  the  special 
demands  of  successful  undergraduate  education  for  non¬ 
specialists;  and  3)  policy-relevant  issues  of  special 
concern  to  business  and  to  the  mission-oriented  federal 
agencies.  For  the  latter  purposes,  funding  from  those 
agencies  should  be  provided. 


THE  HUMBER  OF  CENTERS 


Problem: 

Ac  Che  preaenC  time,  there  is  no  rational  basis,  other 
Chao  che  amount  of  money  appropriated,  to  determine  how 
many  centers  the  federal  government  should  support. 

Recommendation : 

Decisions  to  change  substantially  the  number  of  centers 
supported  under  Title  VI  should  be  postponed  until  the 
role  of  centers  is  redefined;  some  degree  of  specializa¬ 
tion  is  developed;  criteria  of  national  coverage  can  be 
applied;  and  more  rigorous  screening,  including  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  level  of  competency  of  students  graduating 
from  che  program  and  institutional  commitment,  can  be 
introduced.  Any  interim  shifts  in  support  should  reduce 
the  number  no  lower  than  the  former  lowest  level  of  four 
to  six  programs  per  world  area. 


SELECTION  AND  MONITORING 


Problem: 

The  present  style  of  competition  for  Title  VI  centers  is 
not  suitable  for  specialized  centers. 

Recommendation : 

The  center-monitoring  process  should  be  expanded,  with 
sufficient  staff  who  have  experience  in  on-campus  lan¬ 
guage  and  area  centers  and  who  are  given  sufficient 
travel  funds  to  measure  proposed  activities  against  on- 
campus  reality;  to  carry  out  regular  and  ad  hoc  evalu¬ 
ations;  and  to  conduct  pinpointed  planning  studies. 
This  statistical  evaluation  and  planning  center  can  be 
either  sustained  in-house,  or  contracted  out.  If  the 
latter,  it  is  essential  that  the  results  of  its  work  be 
closely  tied  to  the  policy  process. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Problem: 

A  number  of  organizations  at  the  national  level  serve 
various  collective  needs  of  one  or  another  aspect  of  the 


tield,  but  they  are  not  included  in  any  durable  funding 
program  that  addresses  the  needs  of  language  and  area 
studies. 


Recommendation : 

A  major  review  should  be  initiated  to  determine  as 
precisely  as  possible  what  areas  of  redundancy  and  gaps 
there  are  m  the  collective  needs  of  the  field  at  the 
national  or  regional  level.  An  overall  strategy  needs 
to  De  developed  for  assuring  that  these  services  are 
performed.  Developing  a  substantial,  durable  source  of 
funding  tor  these  organizations  that  fulfill  essential 
overhead  functions  for  the  field  is  a  high  priority. 


Chapter  6:  Library  and  Information  Services 

RESOURCE  SHARING  BETWEEN  GOVERNMENT  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Problem: 

Except  tor  the  activities  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
there  is  almost  no  sharing  of  information  storage  and 
library  resources  across  the  academic/government  divide. 

Recommendation : 

A  task  force  and  survey  team  should  be  established  to 
review  the  current  status  and  the  possibilities  for 
future  development  ot  mutual  support  and  interfacing 
between  academic  and  government  library  and  information 
storage  systems. 


THE  CENTER  PERSPECTIVE 


Staffing  Weeds- 

Problem: 

Acquisitions  has  expanded  without  the  requisite  expan¬ 
sion  of  staff  to  service  the  collections. 

Recommendation : 

Specially  earmarked  funds  for  library  staff  salaries 
should  be  added  to  current  Title  VI  allocations  to 
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centers. 


Together  with  a  national  organization  such  as  the 
Council  on  Library  Resources,  area  studies  librarians 
should  develop  a  curriculum  for  new  or  supplemental 
training  to  upgrade  their  skills  and  to  learn  the  new 
information  technologies  that  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  for  research  universities. 


‘acklog 


of  Foreign  Language  Materials. 


Problem: 

The  normal  processes  of  cataloguing  new  acquisitions 
create  time  lags  and  gaps  in  the  availability  of  area¬ 
relevant  materials,  particularly  those  in  the  languages 
indigenous  to  the  various  regions. 

Recommendation : 

Pilot  projects  should  be  launched  to  determine  the 
nature  and  the  scale  of  cataloguing  lags  and  gaps,  and 
the  best  method  or  combination  of  methods  to  reduce  them 
both  retrospectively  and  prospectively. 

Special  Costs  of  Acquiring  Foreign  Language  Materials. 

Problem: 

As  in  cataloguing,  there  are  special  difficulties  in 
area-related  acquisitions  that  the  current  general 
library  acquisition  strategies  are  not  adequately 
handling. 

Recommendation : 

Eacn  area  studies  group  should  explore  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  acquisitions  as  they  relate  to  the  countries 
with  which  they  are  concerned,  and  draw  up  collective 
plans  for  ensuring  the  flow  of  acquisitions,  particular¬ 
ly  those  such  as  government  and  academic  publications 
that  tend  to  escape  the  normal  acquisition  process. 


THE  LIBRARY  ADMINISTRATOR'S  VIEW 


Problem: 

Area-related  collections  present  special  problems,  both 


in  their  growing  size  and  in  processing  and  management 
costs.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  too  marginal  to  the 
general  collection,  and  their  utilization  rates  are  too 
low,  to  justify  continued  expansion  of  uncommitted 
university  resources  for  them. 

Eeccn  ndat  ion : 

A  major  review  of  problems  with  the  area-related  collec¬ 
tions  should  be  made,  but  from  the  perspective  of  the 
universities  and  general  librarians  in  addition  to  the 
specialists  attached  to  those  collections. 


THE  NATIONAL  VIEW 


A  Strategy  for  Collaboration  and  Complementarity  of 
Resources. 

Problem: 

Redundancy  in  area-related  collections,  coupled  with 
rising  costs  and  increases  in  the  volume  of  materials  to 
be  acquired  and  stored,  make  it  urgent  that  plans  be 
developed  for  complementarity  and  shared  resources  among 
universities. 

RecoMiendat  ion : 

Language  and  area  specialists  must  participate  actively 
in  the  ongoing  efforts  of  the  national  library  networks 
to  develop  mechanisms  tor  a  division  of  labor  and  col¬ 
laboration  in  the  development  of  collections;  and  they 
must  make  their  own  supplemental  plans.  To  these  ends, 
a  special  task  force  ought  to  be  created  within  each 
area  studies  group  to  engage  in  such  planning.  Preced¬ 
ing  that  planning,  a  number  of  studies  of  patterns  of 
use  of  the  collections  should  be  undertaken. 


Recamendation : 

Those  area  studies  groups  where  the  indigenous  languages 
use  a  non-Roman  script  should  work  with  the  national 
library  networks  to  adapt  those  scripts  so  that  they  can 
be  entered  into  the  general  computerized  bibliographic 
and  inf ormationrsharing  facilities. 

Inventory  of  Existing  Overseas  Bibliographic  Services 
and  Data  Bases. 

Problem: 

While  one  of  the  most  promising  developments  in  coopera¬ 
tive  information  storage  and  retrieval  is  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  bibliographic  information  with  access  to  ongoing 
data  bases,  a  systematic  review  of  overseas  sources  that 
might  be  added  to  such  computer  accessed  systems  has  not 
been  made. 

Recommendation : 

Language  and  area  specialists  should  conduct  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  existing  bibliographic  services  and  data  bases 
with  reference  to  the  countries  of  their  specialization, 
with  an  eye  toward  including  them  in  existing  library 
network  facilities. 


Preservation  of  Materials. 

Problem: 

Materials  in  the  collections  are  already  deteriorating 
or  are  in  danger  of  deterioration.  A  strategy  for 
systematic  preservation  must  be  devised. 

Recommendation : 

Funds  and  efforts  should  be  marshaled  by  the  language 
and  area  studies  centers  to  develop,  in  collaboration 
with  the  national  library  organizations,  a  phased  plan 
to  begin  the  process  of  preserving  existing  materials  in 
the  area-relevant  collections  that  are  in  danger  of 
deterioration. 


sources. 


Problem: 

Efforts  scattered  throughout  the  language  and  area  com¬ 
munity  and  directed  at  some  or  all  of  these  problems 
will  be  maximally  productive  only  if  they  are  coordi¬ 
nated  and  fitted  into  an  overall  plan  for  the  next 
development  stage  for  language  and  area  studies. 

Recommendation : 

To  monitor  progress  in  the  various  problem  areas  and  to 
help  coordinate  effort,  a  central  monitoring  and  co¬ 
ordinating  facility  should  be  created.  It  would  include 
not  only  representatives  of  the  various  area  studies 
groups,  but  those  in  charge  of  libraries  as  a  whole  and 
representatives  of  the  major  national  library  organiza¬ 
tions. 


FUNDING 


This  report's  recommendations  for  new  programs  or 
modification  of  existing  programs  call  fo~  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  additional  funding.  Indeed,  they 
present  a  low-cost,  high-leverage  strategy  that  will 
both  secure  the  existing  national  resources  in  language 
and  area  studies  built  up  at  such  great  expense,  and 
enable  them  to  reach  more  fully  the  national  interest 
goals  originally  set  for  them:  to  train  high-quality 
students  to  an  advanced  level  of  language  and  area 
competency,  and  to  produce  a  systematic  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  on  other  countries  to  inform  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  the  public,  and  the  makers  of  our  national  policy. 

In  the  letter  transmitting  this  report  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  we  have  recommended  that  it  play 
a  direct  role  in  funding  the  supplemental  programs 
having  to  do  with  improving  instruction  in  the  less 
commonly  taught  languages,  with  the  enhancement  of 
library  resources,  and  with  the  expansion  of  support  for 
research,  mainly  in  Soviet,  West  European,  and  East 
Asian  studies.  The  recommendations  in  those  sections  of 
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the  report,  as  well  as  those  in  other  sections,  are 
addressed  to  other  federal  agencies  as  well,  and  to  the 
private  foundations,  many  of  which  are  already  provid¬ 
ing  some  support  in  one  or  another  of  these  areas. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  these  individual  recommenda¬ 
tions  add  up  to  an  integrated,  internally  consistent 
strategy  for  the  next  stage  of  language  and  area  stud¬ 
ies.  Piecemeal,  crablike  movement  is  not  likely  to 
bring  about  the  major  transformation  herein  recommended, 
particularly  if  there  is  no  collective  planning,  intel¬ 
ligent  allocation  of  resources,  and  effective  monitoring 
of  the  progress  of  the  field.  Accordingly,  a  more  du¬ 
rable,  dependable,  and  integrated  federal  funding 
strategy  must  be  developed  for  the  support  of  our  na¬ 
tional  resource  base  in  language  and  area  studies.  The 
individual  missions  of  the  various  governmental  agencies 
responsible  for  funding  education  and  research  do  not 
collectively  cover  all  the  essential  parts  of  language 
and  area  studies.  Moreover,  the  swings  in  funding 
levels  applied  for  and  granted  under  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  and  the  Higher  Education  Act 
(HEA)  Title  VI  have  made  long-range  planning  for  lan¬ 
guage  and  area  studies  quite  difficult.  Whatever  the 
ultimate  level  of  funding,  without  an  integrated,  long¬ 
term  strategy  for  support  of  the  various  aspects  of 
language  and  area  studies,  this  resource  base  is  unlike¬ 
ly  to  fully  serve  the  national  interest,  and  will  even 
slip  away. 

The  time  has  come,  therefore,  to  consider  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  central  funding  and  administering  body  for 
language  and  area  studies,  and  perhaps  for  other  aspects 
of  international  studies.  Such  a  body  might  be  a  sepa¬ 
rate  endowment  or  foundation,  paralleling  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National  Endowments  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  or  it  might  be  appended  to  one  of 
the  existing  governmental  agencies.  The  Smithsonian 
Institution,  with  its  mix  of  public  and  private  funding 
and  of  domestic  and  overseas  activities,  is  an  especial¬ 
ly  attractive  possibility.  The  growing  international 
activities  of  the  U.S.  government  should  properly  be 
called  upon  to  provide  some  of  the  funds  for  such  an 
endowment.  In  particular,  in  addition  to  earmarked 


annual  appropriations  from  relevant  agencies  or  directly 
from  Congress,  such  a  body  should  be  supported  by  a 
share  of  monies  flowing  back  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  from 
foreign  loan  repayments  or  from  sales  of  military  and 
other  equipment  abroad.  In  the  private  sector,  the  body 
should  be  eligible  to  receive  some  of  the  non-repatri- 
atable  profits  held  overseas  by  American  business.  The 
special  purpose  of  the  body  would  be  to  sustain  our 
domestic  and  overseas  investment  in  cosmopolitanizing 
our  educational  system  and  our  society. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  International 
Education  Programs  in  the  Department  of  Education  re¬ 
cently  made  a  similar  recommendation: 

A  National  Fund  for  International  Education 
should  be  created.  This  Fund  should  receive  a 
portion  of  the  reflow  funds  generated  by  the 
overseas  sale  of  U.S.  Government  military  and 
other  properties,  and  by  interest  payments  on 
overseas  technical  assistance  loans.  In  order 
to  encourage  contributions  abroad  from  U.S. 
firms  unable  to  repatriate  profits,  U.S.  tax 
deductions  should  be  permitted  on  contribu¬ 
tions  made  to  the  Fund  abroad  by  their  foreign 
subsidiaries. 1 

He  concur  with  this  recommendation. 


MONITORING 

In  addition  to  fuller,  more  coordinated  funding, 
the  next  stage  of  language  and  area  studies  clearly 
calls  for  a  better-monitored  process  of  support  than  has 
been  characteristic  of  the  last  several  decades.  So 
long  as  laissez-faire  growth  was  appropriate,  the  cur¬ 
rent  information  system  worked  reasonably  well,  but  this 
is  not  enough  for  the  future  growth  of  the  field.  The 
kinds  of  new  programs  outlined  above  call  for  a  regular 
flow  of  detailed  information  on  the  cross-sectional 
nature  of  the  field — the  collective  results  of  the  deci¬ 
sions  being  made  on  individual  campuses,  and  the  ability 


to  monitor  and  evaluate  ongoing  programs  much  more 
closely  than  can  be  done  at  present*  We  are  not  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  apparent  decline  in  the  monitoring  capacity 
for  the  Title  VI  program  within  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and,  moreover,  our  review  indicates  that  many  more 
aspects  of  language  and  area  studies  are  now  interfacing 
with  government  support  programs  that  themselveB  require 
intensive  monitoring  and  evaluation. 

It  is  important  to  establish  an  independent 
monitoring,  evaluation,  and  planning  facility  for  lan¬ 
guage  and  area  studies  as  a  whole  and  for  the  federal 
programs  that  help  sustain  it.  Such  a  facility  would 
maintain  the  regular  statistical  series  that  are  useful 
for  planning  and  for  the  allocation  of  resources  called 
for  in  many  of  the  programs  outlined  above.  It  would 
also  regularly  administer  the  peer  reviews  of  operating 
programs  needed  to  supplement  the  written  application 
and  reporting  materials  that  are  now  the  sole  source  of 
information  on  their  success.  It  would  have  the  capa¬ 
city  to  carry  out  ad  hoc  planning  studies  and  evalua¬ 
tions  as  required.  Such  an  evaluation  and  monitoring 
facility  may  operate  on  a  contract  basis  from  one  or 
more  of  the  federal  agencies  centrally  concerned  with 
language  and  area  studies.  Although  its  reporting  should 
be  responsive  to  public  policy  needs,  it  should  stand 
administratively  outside  those  agencies.  Indeed,  a  mix 
of  public  and  private  support  would  enable  the  monito¬ 
ring  organization  to  serve  the  national  interest  more 
broadly. 


ft**********************************'*******'*'*****'******** 


Wnat  has  been  presented  is  a  long  and  complex 
agenda.  It  is  time  to  get  on  with  it. 


NOTE 


American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Slavic  Studies 

Association  for  Asian  Studies 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 

American  Council  of  Teachers  of  Foreign 
Languages 

Africa 

Agency  for  International  Development 

American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies 

African  Studies  Association 

Army  Specialized  Training  Program 

Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 

Center  for  Arabic  Study  Abroad 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 

Council  for  the  International  Exchange  of 
Scholars 


NAS  ILP 

NCFLIS 

NEH 

NSA 

NSF 

NTIS 

OCLC 

RLG 

RLIN 

SA 

SALALM 

SE 

SEASSI 

SSRC 

TAMBSPI 


National  Association  of  Self-Instructional 
Language  Programs 

National  Council  on  Foreign  Language  and  In¬ 
ternational  Studies 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 

National  Security  Agency 

National  Science  Foundation 

National  Technical  Information  Service 
(Department  of  Commerce) 

On-Line  Computerized  Library  Center 

Research  Library  Group 

Research  Library  Information  Network  (Research 
Library  Group) 

South  Asia 

Seminar  on  the  Acquisition  of  Latin  American 
Library  Materials 

Southeast  Asia 

Southeast  Asian  Studies  Summer  Institute 

Social  Science  Research  Council 

Teach er-Assis ted  Mastery-Based  Self-Paced  In¬ 
struction 


USIA  United  States  Information  Agency 

WE  Western  Europe 


Methodology 


SITE  VISITS 

An  interview  team  visited  twenty  campuses  as  well 
as  several  government  and  private  language  teaching 
facilities.  The  interview  team  consisted  of  Dr.  Elinor 
G.  Barber  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
Dr.  Eleanor  Jorden  of  Cornell  University,  and  Dr.  Leon 
I.  Twarog  of  Ohio  State  University.  Dr.  William  Bader 
of  SRI  International  joined  the  team  for  two  site 
visits.  On  each  campus  visit,  the  interview  team  met 
with  central  university  and  school  administrators,  the 
directors,  faculty  and  graduate  students  associated  with 
language  and  area  studies  centers,  and  the  area  spe¬ 
cialist  librarians. 

The  campuses  visited  (see  Table  B.l  for  a  list) 
provided  a  wide  range  of  language  and  area  studies 
programs  in  both  public  and  private  universities,  al¬ 
though  the  study's  Congressional  mandate  to  report  on 
advanced  research  and  training  limited  the  selection  to 
the  major  research  universities.  Hence,  campuses  with 
large  and  well-organized  programs  tended  to  be  chosen 
for  a  visit,  and  in  this  way  over  50Z  of  all  the  centers 
supported  by  Title  VI  were  covered.  On  each  campus, 
however,  programs  of  very  different  size  and  degree  of 
organization,  not  all  of  them  Title  VI  centers,  were 
encountered.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  campus  visits  was 
not  to  take  a  representative  cross-sectional  polling 
where  exact  proportions  would  be  important  (these  were 
left  to  the  objective  information  on  which  represents- 


tive  cross-sectional  data  were  available)  but  to  look 
for  varieties  of  situations  and  opinions,  this  sampling 
method  worked  fairly  well.  After  the  first  dozen  or  so 
visits,  the  general  pattern  and  its  variants  that  we 
were  looking  for  emerged  very  clearly. 

Most  campus  visits  lasted  two  days.  In  all,  the 
site  visit  team  met  as  a  group  with  approximately 
thirty-five  university  administrators;  more  than  fifty 
center  directors,  three  hundred  faculty  members;  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  students. 

In  addition  to  these  collective  interviews,  Elinor 
Barber  met  with  groups  of  faculty  who  were  engaged  in 
research  on  various  world  areas,  and  chairmen  of  social 
science  departments  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  centers.  Leon  Twarog  met  with  library 
administrators  and  area  bibliographers  and  cataloguers. 
He  and  Eleanor  Jorden  interviewed  chairmen  and  faculty 
of  the  appropriate  language  departments.  William  Bader 
accompanied  the  group  to  supplement  the  coverage  of  West 
European  and  policy-relevant  aspects  of  our  study. 
Aside  from  administrators  and  faculty,  each  member  of 
the  team  met  with  a  number  of  students  at  different 
stages  of  graduate  study:  some  at  the  Master's  level, 
others  preparing  to  go  abroad  to  do  research,  and  some 
in  the  write-up  stage  of  their  dissertations. 


ANALYSIS  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  TITLE  VI  SUPPORT 

Two  aspects  of  the  applications  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Education  by  language  and  area  studies 
centers  for  Title  VI  support  were  analyzed:  1)  faculty 
publications  from  1976-81,  and  2)  information  on  changes 
between  1976-82  in  courses,  enrollments,  and  faculty  at 
Title  VI  centers. 

In  order  to  produce  the  cross-sectional  view  of  the 
research  profile  of  faculty  of  language  and  area  studies 
centers  presented  in  Appendix  F,  we  coded  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  center  faculty  over  a  five-year  period 
(1976-81).  This  publication  survey  included  72  out  of 
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the  76  language  and  area  studies  centers  supported  by 
Title  VI  in  1981.  In  that  year,  there  were  91  Title  VI 
centers,  but  the  twelve  International  Studies  centers, 
the  two  Canadian  Studies  centers,  and  the  one  Pacific 
Island  Studies  center  were  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
project  and  were  not  analyzed.  For  the  purposes  of  our 
survey,  we  counted  joint  Title  VI  centers  as  two  indivi¬ 
dual  centers.  Since  there  were  eight  joint  centers  in 
1981,  this  means  that  there  were  a  total  of  84  language 
and  area  centers  when  the  joint  programs  are  counted 
separately;  of  these  84  centers,  we  coded  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  80.  See  the  column,  "Centers  With  Publications 
Coded,  1976-81,"  in  Tables  B.2  and  B.3  for  the  list  of 
centers  included  in  our  publication  survey. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  world  areas  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  tables  in  this  report:  1)  the  activities 
of  centers  are  related  to  the  world  area  category  to 
which  a  center  is  assigned  under  Title  VI,  even  if  some 
of  those  activities  spill  over  into  other  world  areas, 
and  2)  in  the  tabulation  of  publications,  the  world  area 
referred  to  relates  to  the  country  or  world  area  of  a 
book  or  article,  no  matter  what  the  Title  VI  category  of 
the  center  to  which  the  author  belongs.  Thus,  in  the 
tables  relating  to  centers,  the  reference  to  world  area 
categories  represents  the  classification  used  by  the 
Department  of  Education  for  Title  VI  language  and  area 
centers.  These  world  area  study  groups  are  referred  to 
by  two-letter  abbreviations  in  our  tables:  AF  ■  Africa; 
EA  *  East  Asia;  EE  *  Eastern  Europe  and  the  USSR;  IA  * 
Inner  Asia;  LA  ■  Latin  America;  ME  *  the  Middle  East;  SA 
=*  South  Asia;  SE  -  Southeast  Asia;  and  WE  *  Western 
Europe.  For  an  example  of  this  use  of  world  area  as  a 
Title  VI  category,  see  the  two-letter  abbreviations 
under  'Vorld  Area"  in  the  first  column  of  Table  B.2. 

In  the  analyses  of  publications,  on  the  other  hand, 
world  areas  are  referred  to  as  actual  geographical  ter¬ 
ritories.  In  these  cases,  the  names  of  countries,  re¬ 
gions,  or  world  areas  are  spelled  out  in  full.  All  the 
tables  in  Appendix  F,  which  present  the  research  profile 
of  Title  VI  faculty  for  1976-81,  are  based  on  the  geo¬ 
graphical  focus  of  the  publication,  not  Title  VI  center 
affiliation  of  the  author,  and  therefore  no  world  area 
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abbreviations  are  used  in  this  appendix. 

For  each  center  in  our  publication  survey,  we  coded 
any  articles  or  books  written  by  professors,  assistant 
professors,  lecturers,  and  librarians.  We  did  not  code 
the  publications  of  research  associates,  visiting  pro¬ 
fessors,  or  people  who  did  no  teaching  for  a  center. 

Each  publication  was  coded  for  its  geographical 
focus;  the  title  was  used  to  determine  which  world  area, 
country,  or  sub-national  region  the  publication  was 
about.  Out  of  a  total  of  7,265  publications  coded, 
5.952,  or  81.93%,  were  in  specific  reference  to  a  world 
area  or  country.  The  remainder  represent  books  and 
articles  written  by  center  faculty  that  had,  for  our 
purposes,  no  "areality" — that  is,  they  were  general 
works  about  no  particular  country  or  region.  The  5,952 
area-specific  books  and  articles,  then,  provide  the 
statistics  in  each  of  the  tables  dealing  with  publica¬ 
tions,  and  this  total  is  used  as  the  denominator  in 
calculating  the  percent  of  works  on  a  given  area  or 
topic. 

Each  publication  was  also  coded  for  its  topic — that 
is,  the  title  of  a  publication  was  used  to  determine  the 
discipline  to  which  a  book  or  article  belonged.  In 
addition,  the  major  disciplines  (anthropology,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  arts,  economics,  geography,  history,  language  and 
linguistics,  literature,  religion  and  philosophy,  polit¬ 
ical  science,  and  miscellaneous  topics)  were  divided 
into  subcategories  reflecting  the  major  topical  divi¬ 
sion  .  within  each  field.  An  article  or  Dook  could  be 
double-coded  for  two  topics,  e.g.,  it  could  be  coded  as 
being  about  both  economics  and  political  science.  Each 
publication  was  also  coded  for  its  policy  relevance. 
See  the  discussion  of  Table  4.3  in  Chapter  4  for  an 
analysis  of  the  categories  of  policy  relevance. 

In  order  to  assess  changes  over  time  in  enrollments 
and  in  the  disciplinary  spread  of  faculty  expertise  at 
Title  VI  centers,  we  analyzed  the  changes  from  1976-82 
in  the  number  of  faculty  and  courses  in  a  sample  of 
Title  VI  centers.  Our  sample  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
centers;  only  those  centers  for  which  we  had  both  1976 


and  1982  applications  could  be  included  in  this  part  of 
our  analysis.  The  column  labeled  "Analysis  of  Title  VI 
Applications,  1976,  1982,"  in  Tables  B.2  and  B.3  refers 
to  our  analysis  of  certain  changes  over  time  in  Title  VI 


centers. 


In  the  analysis  of  Title  VI  applications,  we 
divided  faculty  into  "core" and  "non-core"  categories. 
Any  faculty  member  who  was  reported  as  devoting  more 
than  25%  of  his  time  to  center  activities  (teaching  and 
research  on  the  area)  was  counted  as  "core."  We  then 
determined  how  many  core  faculty  were  in  each  disci¬ 
pline.  We  made  the  same  kind  of  tabulation  of  area- 
related  and  language  course  enrollments.  A  course  had 
to  have  the  name  of  a  geographical  area  in  its  title  in 
order  to  be  counted  as  an  area-relevant  course.  In 
other  words,  a  "Survey  of  East  Asian  Civilization"  was 
counted  as  an  area  course,  whereas  "World  Food  Policy" 
was  not.  A  course  had  to  have  an  enrollment  to  be 
counted  in  our  survey;  courses  "offered"  that  had  no 
enrollments  were  not  included.  The  results  of  these 
analyses  of  Title  VI  applications  are  presented  in 
Tables  2.1,  3.5,  5.2,  and  5.3. 


ANALYSIS  OF  TRAINING  OF  APPLICANTS 
FOR  TITLE  VI  DISSERTATION  YEAR  FELLOWSHIPS 


To  take  a  retrospective  look  at  the  full  training 
pattern  of  language  and  area  students,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Department  of  Education  staff  and  with  all 
marks  identifying  individual  institutions  and  students 
removed,  the  transcripts  of  the  344  students  who  applied 
in  1983  for  Fulbright  Title  VI  dissertation  year  fellow¬ 
ships  to  conduct  research  abroad  in  the  1984  academic 
year  were  analyzed. 

The  transcripts  were  divided  into  the  appropriate 
Title  VI  world  area  categories,  according  to  the  world 
area  on  which  the  student  had  done  most  of  his  course- 
work  and/or  on  where  he  was  applying  to  do  research 
abroad.  To  determine  how  area-related  a  student’s 
training  was,  any  graduate  courses  he  took  which  were 
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about  a  world  area — based  on  a  reference  in  the  title  of 
the  course  to  a  geographical  region--were  tabulated. 
Separate  records  were  kept  of  the  number  of  these  area 
courses  that  were  within  and  outside  his  major  disci¬ 
pline.  Each  student's  graduate  language  coursework  was 
also  examined  to  determine  the  highest  year  of  graduate 
language  instruction  reached.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  only  graduate-level  coursework  was  included  in  our 
tabulations  so  that  the  language  training  of  a  student 
who  took  all  of  his  language  coursework  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  would  not  show  up  in  our  tabulations.  Native 
speakers,  of  course,  would  also  be  tabulated  as  having 
no  language  training  at  the  graduate  level. 

Table  3.6  shows  the  degree  to  which  the  training  of 
these  students  is  bound  by  the  disciplines,  and  the 
variation  of  area-related  training  among  the  disci¬ 
plines.  Table  2.4  presents  the  highest  level  of  lan¬ 
guage  training  during  graduate  study  of  all  344  appli¬ 
cants. 


OTHER  UNPUBLISHED  SOURCES  OF  DATA 

The  project  also  had  access  to  data  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  organizations: 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Slavic  Studies  made  available  for  the  first  time  special 
computer  runs  from  Warren  Eason's  "Dynamic  Inventory  of 
Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  in  the  United  States.” 

The  Council  on  International  Exchange  of  Scholars 
provided  information  on  the  grants  awarded  under  the 
Fulbright  program  from  1971-84. 

The  Department  of  Education  provided  us  with  data 
compiled  from  Title  VI  applications. 

The  Modern  Language  Association  provided  us  with 
detailed  data  on  language  enrollments  in  the  United 
States  in  1980. 
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The  Rand  Corporation  provided  us  with  special  runs 
of  the  data  used  in  its  1983  report,  Federal  Support  for 


The  Rockefeller  Foundation  did  a  further  analysis 
of  the  data  from  the  1981  report  by  Edwin  A.  Deagle,  A 


Table  B.l 


1 

Site  Visits  Completed  By  Research  Team 

Brigham  Young  University 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
University  of  Chicago 
Columbia  University 
Georgetown  University 
Harvard  University 
Howard  University 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 
Indiana  University 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 
Princeton  University 
Rockland  Community  College,  N.Y. 

SAIS,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Stanford  University 
University  of  Texas,  Austin 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle 


University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

Yale  University 

TOTAL:  20  campus  visits 

In  addition,  the  site  visit  team  visited  the  Defense 
Language  Institute,  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  and 
the  Mormon  Missionar’  Language  Training  Center. 


Table  B.2 


Research  Sample  Size  For  Title  VI  Centers,  1981-82 


TITLE  VI  ANALYSIS  OF 

CENTERS  WITH  TITLE  VI  TOTAL  NUMBER 

PUBLICATIONS  APPLICATIONS  OF  CENTERS 

CODED,  1976-81  1976,  1982  IN  1981 


Table  B.3  (continued) 


CENTERS  WITH 
TITLE  VI 
PUBLICATIONS 
CODED, 
1976-81 


COMPARISON/ 
ANALYSIS  OF 
TITLE  VI 
APPLICATIONS 
1976,  1982 


CAMPUS 

VISITS 


Table  B.3  (continued) 


CENTERS  WITH  COMPARISON/ 

TITLE  VI  ANALYSIS  OF 

PUBLICATIONS  TITLE  VI 

CODED,  APPLICATIONS  CAMPUS 

1976-81  1976,  1982  VISITS 


TITLE  VI  CENTERS  INNER  ASIA 


Indiana  U 

TOTALS 


X  X 

1  1 

LATIN  AMERICA 


UC  Berkeley  X 

UCLA  X 

Chicago,  U  X 

Connecticut,  U  X 

Florida,  U  X 

Florida 

International  U  X 
Illinois,  U  X 

New  Mexico,  U  X 

New  Mexico  State  U  X 
Pittsburgh,  U  X 

San  Diego  State  U  X 
Stanford  U  X 

Texas,  U  X 

Tulane  U  X 

Wisconsin,  U  X 

Yale  U  X 

TOTALS  16 


X 

X 


X 


X 

X 


X 

6 


X 

1 


X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

8 


300 


•T% 


Table  B.3  (continued) 


CENTERS  WITH 
TITLE  VI 
PUBLICATIONS 
CODED, 
1976-81 


COMPARISON/ 
ANALYSIS  OF 
TITLE  VI 
APPLICATIONS 
1976,  1982 


CAMPUS 

VISITS 


TITLE  VI  CENTERS 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Arizona,  U 

X 

UC  Berkley 

X 

UCLA 

X 

Chicago,  U 

X 

Harvard  U 

X 

Michigan,  U 

X 

New  York  U 

X 

Ohio  State  U 

X 

Pennsylvania,  U 

X 

Princeton  U 

X 

Texas,  U 

X 

Utah,  U 

X 

Washington,  U 

X 

TOTALS 

13 

SOUTH  ASIA 

UC  Berkeley 

X 

Chicago,  U 

X 

Columbia  U 

X 

Pennsylvania,  U 

X 

Texas,  U 

X 

Virginia,  U 

X 

Washington,  U 

X 

Wisconsin,  U 

X 

TOTALS 

8 

Table  B.3  (continued) 


CENTERS  WITH 
TITLE  VI 
PUBLICATIONS 
CODED, 
1976-81 


COMPARISON/ 
ANALYSIS  OF 
TITLE  VI 
APPLICATIONS 
1976,  1982 


TITLE  VI  CENTERS  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


Cornell  U  X  X 

Hawaii,  U  X 

Michigan,  U  X  X 

Wisconsin,  U  X  X 

TOTALS  4  3 


WESTERN  EUROPE 


City  U,  New  York  X 

Columbia  U  X 

Indiana  U 
Minnesota,  U 

TOTALS  2 


0 


CAMPUS 

VISITS 
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XX  X  X 


ASTP  Language  and  Area  Programs 


Institutions  with  ASTP  Language  and  Area  Programs 


LANGUAGES 


UNIVERSITY 
OR  COLLEGE 


Amherst  C. 

FR 

GM 

SP 

IT 

Bard  C. 

FR 

GM 

Boston  C. 

FR 

GM 

SP 

Boston  U. 

FR 

GM 

IT 

U.C.  Berkeley 

GM 

IT  RU 

CH 

JA  SC  TH 

U.C.L.A. 

GM 

IT 

CH 

Carleton  C. 
Carnegie 

FR 

GM 

Institute 
of  Tech. 

FR 

GM 

SP 

U.  of  Chicago 
U.  of 

FR 

GM 

IT  RU 

CH 

JA 

Cincinnati 

FR 

GM 

SP 

Clark  U. 

GM 

IT 

GK 

C.C.N.Y. 

FR 

GM 

SP 

IT  RU 

Cornell  U. 

GM 

IT  RU 

CH 

CZ 

Source:  Kurt 

E. 

Mffl.1 

er, 

'National 

Security  and  Language 

Competence : 

U 

.S. 

Armed  Forces 

and  Transnational 

Communication  (Master's 

thesis, 

U.S 

.  Army  Command  and 

General  Staf£  College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  KS,  1983),  pp. 
120-23. 
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UNIVERSITY 
OR  COLLEGE 


Appendix  C  (continued) 


LANGUAGES 


U.  of  Denver 

FR 

GM 

JA 

BU 

HU 

Fordham  U. 

FR 

GM 

SP 

IT 

Georgetown  U. 

FR 

GM 

SP 

IT 

RU 

CH 

JA 

Grinnell  C. 

GM 

SP 

IT 

Hamilton  C. 

FR 

GM 

Harvard  U. 

GM 

RU 

CH 

JA 

Haverford  C. 

GM 

IT 

U.  of  Idaho 

U.  of 

FR 

GM 

RU 

Illinois 

FR 

GM 

SP 

IT 

Indiana  U. 

GM 

RU 

GK 

BU 

SC 

HU 

PL 

U.  of  Iowa 

GM 

IT 

CZ 

Johns  Hopkins 

FR 

GM 

IT 

Kenyon  C. 

FR 

GM 

Lafayette  C. 

FR 

GM 

SP 

IT 

Lehigh  U. 

U.  of 

FR 

GM 

Maryland 

FR 

GM 

SP 

Michigan  S.C. 
U.  of 

FR 

GM 

SP 

IT 

Michigan 

FR 

GM 

SP 

IT 

JA 

PE 

U.  of 

Minnesota 

U.  of 

GM 

JA 

FI 

NO 

SW 

Missouri 

U.  of 

GM 

IT 

RU 

Nebraska 

GM 

N.Y.U. 

U.  of  North 

FR 

GM 

RU 

Carol ina 

FR 

GM 

SP 

IT 

Ohio  S.U. 

GM 

SP 

IT 

Oregon  S.C. 

FR 

GM 

SP 

RU 

CH 

U.  of  Oregon 

SP 

IT 

RU 

NO 

PT 

U.  of  Penn. 

U.  of 

GM 

RU 

CH 

AR 

BE 

Pittsburgh 
Pomona  C. 

FR 

GM 

SP 

RU 

CH 

JA 

SC 

GK 

Princeton  U. 

FR 

GM 

SP 

IT 

AR 

Appendix  C  (continued) 


UNIVERSITY  LANGUAGES 

OR  COLLEGE 


Queens  C. 

FR 

GM 

SP 

Rutgers  U. 

FR 

GM 

SP 

IT 

St.  Louis  U. 

GM 

IT 

Stanford  U. 

FR 

GM 

SP 

IT 

RU 

CH 

JA 

DU 

MA 

Syracuse  U. 

FR 

GM 

SP 

RU 

U.  of  Utah 

GM 

IT 

JA 

Vanderbilt  U. 
U.  of 

FR 

GM 

Washington 
Washington  U. 
U.  of 

GM 

IT 

CH 

JA 

KO 

Wisconsin 

GM 

SP 

IT 

RU 

NO 

PT  PL 

U.  of  Wyoming 
Yale 

FR 

GM 

SP 

IT 

RU 

CH 

JA 

BR 

MA 

AR 

— 

Arabic  (dialect 

IT 

— 

Ital ian 

unspecif ied) 

JA 

— 

Japanese 

BE 

— 

Bengal  i 

KO 

— 

Kor  ean 

BR 

— 

Burmese 

MA 

— 

Malay 

BU 

— 

Bulgarian 

NO 

— 

Norwegian 

CH 

— 

Chinese  (Mandarin 

PE 

— 

Persian 

assumed,  Fukienese 

PL 

— 

Polish 

also  taught) 

PT 

— 

Portuguese 

CZ 

— 

Czechoslovak 

(Brazilian 

DU 

— 

Dutch 

assumed) 

FI 

— 

Finni sh 

RU 

— 

Russian 

FR 

— 

French 

SC 

— 

Serbo  Croatian 

GK 

— 

Greek 

SP 

— 

Spanish  (American) 

GM 

— 

German 

sw 

— 

Swedish 

HI 

— 

Hindustani 

TH 

— 

Thai 

HU 

— 

Hungarian 

TU 

— 

Turkish 
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D 

Languages  Taught  in  Academic 
and  Government  Institutions, 
by  World  Area 


The  information  on  languages  taught  in  government 
agencies  is  taken  from  John  L.  D.  Clark  and  Dora  E. 
Johnson,  A  Survey,  of  Materials  Development  Needs  in  the 
Less  Commonly  Taught  Languages  in  the  United  States 
(Washington,  DC:  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1982), 
supplemented  by  information  from  current  catalogues  for 
DLI  and  FSI.  DLI,  FSI,  CIA  and  NSA  responded  to  a  CAL 
questionnaire  on  what  kinds  of  course  materials  (basic 
texts  and  supplementary  materials)  each  agency  had 
available.  The  availability  of  course  materials  is 
taken  as  an  index  of  languages  taught  in  the  agencies. 

The  information  in  the  last  two  columns  on  DOD 
personnel  capabilities  and  requirements  was  taken  from 
the  report  prepared  for  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  by  SRI  International,  "Defense  Intelli¬ 
gence:  Foreign  Area/Language  Needs  and  Academe,"  1983, 
pp.  67-69.  FY1983  "requirements"  refer  to  "LDPs" 
(language-designated  positions),  and  "capabilities" 
refer  to  the  number  of  people  actually  filling  those 
LDPs  in  1983. 
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ENROLLMENTS  TEACHING  LANGUAGE  LANGUAGE  TAUGHT  CAPABILITIES 
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Language  Enrollments  in 
39  Title  VI  Centers,  1982 


This  appendix  presents  for  each  language  within 
each  world  area  study  group  the  percent  of  enrollments 
in  1st  and  2nd  year  language  courses,  3rd  year,  and  4th 
and  higher  year,  in  a  sample  of  39  Title  VI  programs  in 
1982. 


LEVEL  OF  COURSE  BY  YEAR  TOTAL 

ENROLLMENT 

lst+2nd  3rd  4th+HIGHER 


% 

X 

% 

NO. 

LANGUAGE 

Swahili 

93.5 

AFRICA 

4.0 

89 

Wolof 

100.0 

- 

- 

56 

Amharic 

100.0 

- 

- 

3 

Lingala 

100.0 

- 

- 

8 

Hausa 

91.0 

8.6 

- 

23 

Afrikaans 

100.0 

- 

- 

2 

Xhoaa 

100.0 

- 

- 

1 

Yoruba 

100.0 

- 

- 

5 

Krio 

100.0 

- 

- 

2 

Bambara 

100.0 

- 

- 

7 

Somal i 

100.0 

- 

- 

1 

Zulu 

100.0 

- 

- 

13 

Sample  Size:  4  out  of  10  AF  centers,  1982. 

Note:  Since  these  data  are  taken  from  Title  VI 
center  applications,  each  language  is  classified  in  the 
world  area  of  the  Title  VI  center  at  which  it  is  taught, 
not  necessarily  in  which  it  is  spoken. 


LEVEL 

lst+2nd 

Z 

,  OF  COURSE  BY  YEAR  TOTAL 

ENROLLMENT 

3rd  4th+HIGHER 

Z  Z  NO. 

LANGUAGE 

EAST  ASIA 

Chinese 

76.0 

13.0 

10.5 

1415 

Classical 

Chinese 

87.0 

13.0 

- 

154 

Japanese 

78.0 

11.8 

10.0 

1567 

Classical 

Japanese 

85.7 

- 

14.0 

14 

Korean 

83.5 

15.8 

1.0 

170 

Tibetan 

100.0 

- 

- 

1 

Literary 

Tibetan 

100.0 

- 

- 

4 

Written 

Mongol ian 

100.0 

- 

- 

6 

Vietnamese 

100.0 

- 

- 

2 

Manchu 

100.0 

- 

- 

3 

Cantonese 

100.0 

- 

- 

2 

EASTERN  EUROPE 

AND  USSR 

Bulgarian 

100.0 

- 

- 

49 

Czech 

79.5 

11.0 

9.0 

44 

Polish 

95.0 

2.0 

2.5 

194 

Romanian 

87.0 

12.6 

- 

324 

Russian 

73.0 

15.0 

11.0 

2152 

Serbo- 

Croatian 

87.7 

3.0 

8.8 

90 

Sample 

Size:  7 

out  of  16 

EA  centers 

.  1982. 

6 

out  of  12 

EE  centers 

,  1982. 

Note : 

Since  these  data 

are  taken 

from  Title  VI 

center  applications,  each  language  is  classified  in  the 
world  area  of  the  Title  VI  center  at  which  it  is  taught, 
not  necessarily  in  which  it  is  spoken. 


LEVEL  OF  COURSE  BY  YEAR 


TOTAL 

ENROLLMENT 


lst+2nd 

Z 

3rd 

Z 

4th+HIGHER 

Z 

NO. 

LANGUAGE 

EASTERN 

EUROPE 

AND  USSR  (continued) 

Uzbek 

93.7 

6.0 

- 

16 

Turkic 

100.0 

- 

- 

3 

Hungarian 

79.5 

20.0 

- 

49 

Ukrainian 

Old  Church 

100.0 

" 

55 

Slavonic 

100.0 

- 

- 

15 

Estonian 

100.0 

- 

- 

6 

Tartar 

100.0 

- 

- 

2 

Chuvash 

100.0 

- 

- 

4 

Finnish 

69.5 

21.7 

8.6 

23 

Yiddish 

54.0 

20.8 

25.0 

24 

Mod.  Greek 

91.0 

8.6 

- 

150 

Armenian 

90.9 

9.0 

- 

22 

W.  Armenian 

100.0 

INNER 

ASIA 

10 

Hungarian 

75.0 

25.0 

- 

16 

Finnish 

100.0 

- 

- 

8 

Estonian 

100.0 

- 

- 

6 

Turkish 

100.0 

- 

- 

7 

Mongolian 

Classical 

100.0 

5 

Mongol ian 

100.0 

- 

- 

4 

Tibetan 

Ottoman 

71.4 

28.5 

* 

7 

Turkish 

100.0 

- 

- 

2 

Tartar 

100.0 

- 

- 

1 

Sample  Size:  1  out  of  1  IA  center,  1982. 

Note:  Since  these  data  are  taken  from  Title  VI 
center  applications,  each  language  is  classified  in  the 
world  area  of  the  Title  VI  center  at  which  it  is  taught, 
not  necessarily  in  which  it  is  spoken. 


LEVEL  OF  COURSE  BY  YEAR 


TOTAL 

ENROLLMENT 


lst+2nd  3rd  4th+HIGHER 

Z  %  %  NO. 


LANGUAGE 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Nahuatl 

100.0 

- 

- 

2 

Portuguese 

80.7 

11.5 

7  .8 

398 

Quechua 

100.0 

- 

- 

12 

Quiche  maya 

100.0 

- 

- 

10 

Spani sh 

76.5 

16.2 

7.3 

7368 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Arabic 

Col loquial & 

unspecified 

84.7 

9.0 

5.8 

341 

Literary 

84.0 

16.0 

- 

25 

Cairene 

100.0 

- 

- 

8 

Eastern 

100.0 

- 

- 

20 

Aramaic 

100.0 

- 

- 

11 

Akkadian 

100.0 

- 

- 

16 

Coptic 

100.0 

- 

- 

2 

Old  Egyptian 

100.0 

- 

4 

Middle 

Egyptian 

100.0 

- 

- 

11 

Late  Egyptian 

100.0 

- 

- 

5 

Hebrew 

Col loquial & 

unspecified 

87.5 

10.9 

3.0 

491 

Biblical 

93.7 

6.0 

- 

16 

Ugaritic 

100.0 

- 

- 

13 

Persian 

96.0 

3.6 

- 

138 

Sample  Size:  6 

out 

of  16  LA 

centers, 

1982. 

5 

out 

of  13  ME 

centers , 

1982. 

Note:  Since  these 

data  are 

taken  from  Title 

VI 

center  applications, 

each  language  is  classified  in 

the 

world  area  of 

the  Title 

VI  center 

at  which 

it  is  taught, 

not  necessarily  in  which 

it  is  spoken. 

LEVEL  OF  COURSE  BY  YEAR  TOTAL 

ENROLLMENT 


lst+2nd 

3rd 

4th+HIGHER 

Z 

Z 

1 

NO. 

LANGUAGE 

MIDDLE 

EAST  (continued) 

Literary 

Persian 

100.0 

- 

- 

3 

Uzbek 

100.0 

- 

- 

3 

Old  Turkic 
Colloquial 

100.0 

— 

— 

1 

Turkish 

Literary 

93.7 

6.0 

32 

Turkish  & 
Tanz imat 

100.0 

_ 

_ 

8 

Ottoman 

Turkish 

66  .6 

33.0 

- 

3 

Urdu 

Classical 

66.6 

33.0 

— 

3 

Greek 

100.0 

- 

- 

13 

Modern  Greek 

100.0 

- 

- 

17 

Hindi-Urdu 

71.2 

SOUTH  ASIA 

21.0 

7.0 

108 

Sanskrit 

62.3 

22.9 

14.5 

131 

Tibetan 

100.0 

- 

- 

8 

Literary 

Tibetan 

36.0 

27.0 

36.0 

11 

Bengal i 

78.5 

21.0 

- 

14 

Indonesian 
(Malay ) 

50.0 

50.0 

2 

Nepal i 

66.6 

33.3 

- 

6 

Sample  Size:  6  out  of  8  SA  centers,  1982. 

Note:  Since  these  data  are  taken  from  Title  VI 
center  applications,  each  language  is  classified  in  the 
world  area  of  the  Title  VI  center  at  which  it  is  taught, 
not  necessarily  in  which  it  is  spoken. 
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LEVEL  OF  COURSE 

lst+2nd  3rd 

Z  Z 

BY  YEAR 

4th+HIGHER 

Z 

TOTAL 

ENROLLMENT 

NO. 

LANGUAGE 

SOUTH 

ASIA  (continued) 

Persian 

80.9 

4.7 

14.0 

42 

Pali 

100.0 

- 

- 

4 

Tamil 

73.0 

13.0 

13.0 

15 

Classical 

Tamil 

100.0 

- 

- 

1 

Gujarati 

100.0 

- 

- 

2 

Telugu 

100.0 

- 

- 

5 

Prakrit 

100.0 

- 

- 

3 

Middle 

Iranian 

100.0 

- 

- 

2 

Marathi 

100.0 

- 

- 

5 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Indonesian 

62.5 

35.7 

2.0 

56 

Javanese 

100.0 

- 

- 

3 

Tagalog 

65.0 

34.6 

- 

26 

Vietnamese 

75.0 

- 

25.0 

4 

Cambodian 

100.0 

- 

- 

5 

Sanskrit 

75.7 

24.0 

- 

33 

Old  Javanese  100.0 

- 

- 

5 

Pali 

100.0 

- 

- 

2 

Thai 

65.6 

20.6 

13.7 

29 

Sample 

Size:  3  out  of  4  SE  centers,  1982. 

Note : 

Since  these  data  are  taken  from  Title  VI 

center  applications,  each  language  is  classified  in  the 
area  of  the  Title  VI  center  at  which  it  is  taught,  not 
necessarily  in  which  it  is  spoken. 


Research  Profile  of  Title  VI  Faculty 


The  45  tables  in  this  appendix  present  a  cross- 
sectional  view  of  the  research  profile  of  the  faculty  at 
Title  VI  centers  over  a  five  year  period.  These  tabula¬ 
tions  show  the  disciplinary  and  geographical  coverage  of 
the  publications  of  faculty  at  these  centers.  The 
number  of  articles  and  books  written  about  each  country 
and  the  number  of  authors  who  wrote  the  articles  and 
books  on  each  country  are  tabulated  in  the  charts 
showing  the  general  disciplinary  distribution  by  country 
for  each  world  area.  No  author  was  counted  twice  in  the 
enumeration  of  authors  writing  on  a  given  country. 

From  these  detailed  lists,  one  can  see  which  geo¬ 
graphical  areas  of  the  world  are  well  covered  from  a 
research  point  of  view  and  where  the  gaps  in  country 
coverage  are.  Similar  patterns  can  be  seen  in  the 
topical  coverage;  a  few  disciplines  are  well  represented 
in  the  distribution  of  publications  but  there  are  also 
noticeable  gaps  in  topical  coverage. 


For  the  purposes  of  Tables  F.l  through  F.ll,  world 
area  totals  for  disciplinary  and  subdiscipl inary  distri¬ 
bution  of  publications  reflect  the  country  or  region 
covered  by  the  publication,  not  the  world  area  of  the 
Title  VI  center  of  origin.  The  following  lists  indicate 
which  countries  and  regions  were  included  in  the  totals 
for  each  world  area. 


AFRICA 


Africa  as  a  whole 

West  Africa 

Central  Africa 

Eastern  Africa 

Southern  Africa 

Horn  of  Africa 

French  Speaking  Africa 

Portuguese  Speaking  Africa 

English  Speaking  Africa 

Spanish  Speaking  Africa 

Angola 

Botswana 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Central  African  Republic 

Chad 

Dahomey 

Diego  Garcia 

Dj  ibouti 

Ethiopia 

French  Somaliland 

Gabon 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya 

Mai  i 

Lesotho 

Liberia 


Malagassy  Republic 

Malawi 

Mozambique 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Guinea  -  Bissau 
Republic  of  Congo 
Zaire 

Republic  of  South  Africa 

Zimbabwe 

Rwanda 

Sahel 

Senegal 

Sey  chelles 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Republic 

South  West  Africa  (Namibia) 

Western  Sahara  [SADR] 

Sudan 

Swaziland 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Uganda 

Upper  Volta 

Zambia 

Comoro  Islands 
Equatorial  Guinea 
Sao  Tome  &  Principe 
Sahara 


East  Asia  as  a  whole 
China 

Mainland  China 

Taiwan 

Hong  Kong 

Japan 

Korea 


North  Korea 

South  Korea 

Macao 

Manchuria 

Mongolia 

Tibet 


EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  USSR 


Eastern  Europe 

Eastern  Europe  (excl-  USSR) 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

East  Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Romania 

USSR  as  a  whole 
Slavic  Republics 
Russian  SFSR 
Belorussia 
Ukraine 
Moldavia 


Baltic  republics 

Lithuania 

Latv  ia 

Estonia 

Caucasus 

Armenia 

Georgia 

Azer  baijan 

Soviet  Central  Asia 

Kazakhstan 

Kirghizia 

Turkmenistan 

Uzbekistan 

Tadzhikistan 

Yugoslavia 


Note:  For  Tables  F.l  through  F.ll,  publi  ions 
about  Germany  as  a  whole  were  not  included.  Pi  .ica- 
tions  specifically  about  East  Germany  were  included  in 
Eastern  Europe  totals;  publications  about  West  Germany 
were  included  in  Western  Europe  totals. 


INNER  ASIA 


Inner  Asia  as  a  whole 


Latin  America  as  a  whole 

Central  America 

West  Indies  &  Bermuda 

South  America 

Andean  Nations 

LAFTA 

Argentina 

Bahamas 

Bel  ize 

Bol ivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 
Ecuador 
El  Salvador 
French  Guiana 


MIDDLE  EAST 

Middle  East  &  Northern  Africa 

Middle  East 

Arabian  Peninsula 

Northern  Africa 

Near  East 

All  Arab  States 

Aden 

Algeria 

Bahrain 

Cyprus 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan 


Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Puerto  Rico 
Surinam 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Falkland  Islands 
French  West  Indies 
Amazonia 


Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Libya 

Morocco 

Oman 

Qatar 

Saudia  Arabia 
South  Yemen 
Syria 
Tunisia 
Turkey 

United  Arab  Republic 
Yemen 

United  Arab  Emirates 


SOUTH  ASIA. 


South  Asia  as  a  whole 

India 

Afghanistan 

Maidive  Islands 

Bangladesh 

Nepal 

Bhutan 

Pakistan 

Sri  Lanka 

Sikkim 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole 

Philippines 

Indochina 

Portuguese  Timor 

Brunei 

Singapore 

Burma 

Thailand 

Cambodia 

V ietnam 

Indonesia 

North  Vietnam 

Laos 

South  Vietnam 

Malaysia 

WESTERN  EUROPE 

Europe  as  a  whole 

Italy 

Western  Europe 

Luxembourg 

Southern  Europe 

Netherlands 

Central  Europe 

Norway 

Austria 

Portugal 

Belgium 

Spain 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Finland 

Switzerland 

France 

Andorra 

West  Germany 

Gibraltar 

Great  Britain 

Liechtenstein 

Greece 

Malta 

Iceland 

Monaco 

Republic  of  Ireland 

San  Marino 

Northern  Ireland 

Vatican  City 
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Subdiscipl  inary  Distribution  of  Publications  on  Economics 
by  Country  for  Latin  America,  1976-1981 
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Grants  Awarded  Under 

The  Fulbright  Program,  1971-84 


The  following  tables  were  compiled  by  Anne  Carpen¬ 
ter  at  the  Council  for  International  Exchange  of  Schol¬ 
ars  (CIES),  affiliated  with  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  These  tabulations  show  the  number  of  re¬ 
search  and  other  grants  awarded  under  the  Fulbright 
program  over  a  thirteen  year  period.  These  data  enumer¬ 
ate  the  proportion  of  all  Fulbright  grants  that  support 
research  abroad  as  opposed  to  grants  for  lectureships, 
the  latter  often  on  technical  subjects.  The  left  half 
of  each  table  shows  the  number  of  applications  for 
grants  and  the  right  half  the  actual  awards  of  grants. 

In  the  first  table,  a  summary  of  the  distribution 
of  Fulbright  grants  "Worldwide,"  counts  exclude  Indo- 
American  and  Spanish  Treaty  Scholars. 

In  all  the  tables  in  this  appendix,  scholars  who 
are  engaged  in  both  lecturing  and  research  are  counted 
under  lecturing.  Only  new  grants  are  counted  under 
awards.  Percentages  are  rounded  to  whole  numbers. 
1983-84  figures  are  preliminary. 
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Summaries  of  Special  Needs  of 
Each  World  Area  Studies  Group 


Africa 

Michael  F.  Lofchie 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Eastern  Europe  and  USSR 

Herbert  J.  Ellison 

Kennan  Institute  for  Advanced  Russian  Studies 

Japan 

Robert  E.  Ward 
Stanford  University 

Latin  Aaerica 

William  P.  Glade 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

The  Middle  East 

R.  Bayly  Winder 
New  York  University 

South  Asia 

Richard  D.  Lambert 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Southeast  Asia 

Gayl  D.  Ness 
University  of  Michigan 

Western  Europe 

William  B.  Bader 
SRI  International 


Michael  F.  Lofchie 


Africa  has  2,000  languages,  many  of  which  have 
highly  differentiated  dialects.  Selecting  which  of 
these  languages  should  be  taught  on  a  regular  basis,  and 
at  what  levels,  is  a  formidably  difficult  problem.  Find¬ 
ing  the  resources  to  mount  an  effective  program  is 
almost  impossible.  Many  of  the  key  individuals  involved 
in  the  administration  of  African  language  teaching  pro¬ 
grams  would,  if  pressed  to  the  wall,  acknowledge  that 
their  resources  are  stretched  beyond  razor^thin.  We  are 
not  doing  as  good  a  job  of  teaching  African  languages  as 
we  should.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  sheer  immensity 
of  the  task,  and  in  part  to  the  lack  of  language  teach¬ 
ing  materials  in  this  area. 

The  preparation  of  teaching  materials — including 
language  tapes  and  self-paced  instructional  kits — ought 
to  be  a  high  priority.  There  is  a  considerable  value  in 
considering  whether  or  not  there  ought  to  be  some  sort 
of  pattern  of  institutional  specialization  by  languages. 
Such  specialization,  especially  for  the  most  rare  of  the 
less  commonly  taught  languages,  already  exists  de  facto 
to  some  degree,  and  is  an  official  policy  of  the  feder¬ 
ally  funded  African  area  programs  for  summer  intensive 
instruction. 

It  would  be  useful  to  find  some  way,  as  well,  to 
induce  university  administrations  to  formulate  more 
explicit  policies  about  the  teaching  of  the  less  common¬ 
ly  taught  languages.  For  African  languages  especially, 
there  would  be  a  widespread  tendency  to  drop  these 
courses  altogether  because  of  low  enrollments,  were  it 
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not  that  available  federal  funds  (Title  VI)  provide  an 
inducement  to  remain  active.  African  area  linguists  are 
often  the  poor  relations  in  departments  of  linguistics, 
which  place  primary  stress  on  the  theoretical  aspects  of 
language  study.  Only  two  major  universities — Wisconsin 
and  Florida — have  departments  of  African  languages  and 
literatures.  This  indicates  the  low  priority  that  uni¬ 
versities,  on  their  own,  assign  to  the  teaching  of  these 
languages . 

At  the  moment,  only  schools  that  receive  federal 
funding  offer  substantial  programs  in  African  languages, 
and  even  these  universities  are  typically  limiting  their 
offerings  in  the  main  to  the  first-year  level  of  perhaps 
two  or  three  major  languages,  and  upper  and  intermediate 
levels  of  only  one  or  two.  Although  there  may  also  be 
individual  or  special  tutorials  in  perhaps  two  or  three 
additional  languages,  the  impact  is  a  severe  reduction 
in  our  national  competency  in  the  languages  in  this 
region. 

The  problem  of  library  development  would  not  seem 
to  be  unique  to  the  African  area.  If  we  consider, 
however,  the  need  for  primary  materials  (newspapers, 
serials,  ephemera)  in  the  vernacular  languages,  then  the 
problem  is  obviously  greater  for  a  continent  of  2,000 
languages  than  elsewhere.  Library  staffs  are  inade¬ 
quate,  especially  when  it  comes  to  staff  with  special¬ 
ized  language  skills.  Funds  for  collecting  and  preser¬ 
vation  (microfilming,  binding,  re-acquisition)  are  ex¬ 
tremely  limited.  At  UCLA,  we  are  able  to  send  our 
African  bibliographer  to  Africa  perhaps  one  year  in 
three,  and  then  his  trip  covers  only  a  fraction  of  the 
continent.  Bibliography  development  is  critically  im¬ 
portant,  especially  for  certain  highly  specialized 
topics  and  for  certain  geographical  areas. 

The  tendency  to  devalue  area  studies  as  not  up  to 
disciplinary  intellectual  standards  may  be  a  problem 
common  to  all  foreign  language  and  area  fields,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  especially  noticeable  in  the  African 
field.  The  study  of  money  and  banking  in  the  United 
States  is  economics;  the  study  of  money  and  banking  in 
Western  Europe  is  economics;  but  the  study  of  money  and 
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banking  in  Africa  is  area  studies  and,  axiomatical ly,  a 
lesser  intellectual  species.  Similar  analogies  could  be 
drawn  for  almost  any  other  discipline,  including  many  in 
the  humanities. 


The  result  of  this  value  system  has  been  a  tendency 
in  many  departments  to  shy  away  from  hiring  in  area 
fields.  For  example,  if  an  authority  on  the  peoples  and 
culture  of  Africa  retires  or  resigns,  the  departmental 
search  for  a  replacement  is  typically  posted  in  terms  of 
a  "quantitative" anthropologis t  or  "physical"  anthro¬ 
pologist.  This  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  methodologism  tends  to  occur  at  the  expense 
of  genuinely  international  offerings.  In  the  context  of 
the  steady  state  university,  the  replacement  of  area- 
skilled  persons  with  persons  whose  primary  identity  is 
methodologically  defined  takes  a  terrible  intellectual 
toll.  If  we  take  seriously  the  notion  that  our  mandate 
is  to  lobby  for  programs  that  provide  our  students  with 
a  window  on  the  world,  it  might  be  wise  to  formulate  a 
carefully  and  defensibly  worded  statement  on  this  trend. 
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Eastern  Europe  and  USSR 


Herbert  J.  Ellison 


Until  recently,  the  general  picture  for  both 
Russian  and  East  European  studies  has  been  bleak — 
diminishing  financial  support  from  private  and  public 
funds;  severely  limited  opportunities  in  the  academy  and 
elsewhere  for  Pb.D.  specialists;  reduced  and  declining 
enrollments  in  both  language  and  area  studies  courses  in 
colleges  and  universities;  and  a  steady  reduction  of 
academic  positions  in  many  social  science  departments 
where  places  vacated  by  Russian  specialists  were  claimed 
for  other  purposes. 


During  the  past  two  years,  many  aspects  of  the 
situation  have  improved  for  Russian  studies,  though  not 
for  East  European  studies.  Some  of  the  major  private 
foundations — notably  Rockefeller  and  Mellon — have  shown 
renewed  interest  in  Russian  studies  and  have  made  major 
grants  for  their  support.  Congress  has  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  $5  million  per  year  for  ten  years  for  Soviet 
and  East  European  studies,  an  action  intended  mainly  to 
support  "national  institutions"  in  the  field,  examples 
of  which  are  given  in  the  Conference  Committee  report 
(published  with  the  legislation)  as  the  International 
Research  and  Exchanges  Board  (IREX),  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Soviet  and  East  European  Research  (NCSEER),  and 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars  and 
its  Kennan  Institute.  These  initiatives  should  be  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  for  strengthening  foreign  policy  stu¬ 
dies  (Rockefeller)  and  some  of  the  major  Russian  studies 
centers  (Mellon),  and  for  the  development  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  servicing  Russian  studies  nationwide.  There 
remain,  however,  a  number  of  very  important  problems. 
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One  of  the  continuing  needs  is  to  build  a  more 
durable  financial  foundation  for  the  major  Russian  and 
East  European  studies  centers,  and  to  support  Russian 
and  East  European  studies  in  American  higher  education. 
For  the  major  Russian  and  East  European  studies  centers, 
one  of  the  primary  components  of  support  that  needs 
strengthening  and  expansion  is  Title  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  currently  under  review. 

Funding  under  the  Title  VI  program  has  not  kept 
pace  with  inflation.  This  has  made  it  difficult  for  the 
centers  to  sustain  or  develop  offerings  of  many,  or  even 
most,  of  the  languages  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  It  has  also  meant  inadequate  support  of  acqui¬ 
sitions  and  personnel  for  major  library  collections. 
This  item  is  particularly  crucial  in  the  Russian  and 
East  European  field,  and  more  expensive  than  for  most 
other  area  studies  fields  traditionally  supported  within 
the  Title  VI  program.  There  have  also  been  inadequate 
funds  for  supporting  faculty  positions  for  the  teaching 
of  special  topics  in  area  studies,  and  for  innovation  in 
the  curriculum. 

Though  the  Title  VI  program  plays  a  relatively 
minor  role  in  the  overall  funding  of  area  studies  pro¬ 
grams,  in  crucial  areas — critical  languages,  libraries, 
fellowships,  faculty  foreign  travel — the  Title  VI  pro¬ 
gram  has  often  provided  a  very  high  proportion  of  the 
financial  support.  For  younger  scholars,  the  expansion 
of  the  Title  VI  program  could  provide  more  teaching 
opportunities  within  the  major  centers  of  Russian  and 
East  European  studies.  The  future  strength  and  quality 
of  the  major  centers  will  therefore  be  much  affected  by 
the  decisions  on  the  current  review  of  the  Title  VI 
program. 

Another  major  problem  in  Russian  and  East  European 
studies  has  been  the  shortage  of  support  for  research, 
particularly  for  younger  specialists,  and  the  shortage 
of  attractive  academic  positions  to  justify  the  long¬ 
term  preparatory  commitment  of  participants.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  will  have  to  be  more  money  spent  on 
providing  research  fellowships  of  at  least  one  academic 
year  for  young  specialists.  This  means  the  opportunity 
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to  use  the  major  Library  resources  and  to  maintain 
contact  with  other  specialists.  Besides  the  research 
opportunities  provided  by  IREX  for  overseas  research, 
which  seem  to  be  adequate,  more  opportunities  are  needed 
in  the  major  American  centers  for  Russian  and  East 
European  studies.  It  would  also  be  valuable  to  have 
some  mechanism  for  supporting,  at  least  on  a  develop¬ 
mental  basis,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  posi¬ 
tions  for  teaching  in  smaller  colleges  and  universities. 
This  seed  money  approach  can  often  be  very  helpful  for 
introducing  new  faculty  positions  and  establishing  the 
utility  of  new  curricula. 

A  number  of  other  special  problems  are  apparent  in 
Russian  and  East  European  studies.  One  is  the  shortage 
of  people  in  some  vital  areas  of  study.  There  is  still 
a  serious  shortage  of  specialists  on  the  national 
minorities  of  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  those  of 
the  Transcaucasus  and  Central  Asia.  There  is  also  a 
shortage  of  people  trained  in  the  minority  languages, 
especially  those  of  Central  Asia.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  specialists  on  many  areas  of  Soviet  foreign  policy, 
and  a  shortage  of  people  working  in  major  areas  of 
Soviet  history,  of  sociology,  economics,  and  other  dis¬ 
ciplines.  The  shortage  is  even  more  striking  when  one 
looks  at  the  field  of  East  European  studies,  where  the 
attrition  in  recent  years  verges  on  disaster. 

Hence  the  planning  for  the  future  in  both  Russian 
and  East  European  studies  needs  to  give  considerable 
attention  to  the  weaknesses  of  particular  fields.  One 
also  needs  to  examine  the  ways  in  which  fellowship 
opportunities,  new  academic  positions,  and  support  re¬ 
sources  can  be  addea,  and  to  consider  other  measures 
that  can  be  undertaken  to  strengthen  the  overall  posi¬ 
tion  of  both  Russian  and  East  European  studies  in  Ameri¬ 
can  higher  education. 

The  pressures  of  the  job  market  have  encouraged  a 
number  of  initiatives,  both  within  academic  institutions 
and  outside,  to  broaden  the  base  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  students  in  the  field  of  Russian  and  East 
European  studies--cer tainly  a  central  concern  if  the 
field  is  to  be  strong.  These  have  included  ties  with 
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professional  schools  and  programs  inside  the  universi¬ 
ties  that  make  it  possible  for  students  to  combine  area 
studies  with  work  on  a  professional  degree.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  economic  relations  between  the  USSR  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  United  States  do  not  provide  many 
opportunities  in  the  business  field,  and  opportunities 
have  been  limited  elsewhere.  Aside  from  education, 
government  employment  continues  to  provide  the  greatest 
number  of  opportunities,  and  it  is  important  that  recent 
studies  of  language  and  area  instruction  stress  the 
vital  need  for  quality  language  instruction  and  the 
standardization  of  language  programs.  The  evidence  is 
that  the  colleges  and  universities  have  not  satisfied 
government  clients  with  the  quality  of  their  training 
programs  and  the  competency  level  of  their  graduates. 


The  national  institutions  for  Russian  studies  may 
well  have  new  opportunities  to  serve  more  effectively 
with  the  passage  of  the  new  federal  legislation  and 
increased  foundation  benefits.  For  IREX  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  Council,  the  need  has  been  for  more  adequate  and 
stable  funding  so  that  exchange  programs  and  general 
research  support  could  be  developed  more  effectively. 
The  revival  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Soviet  Studies 
promises  to  provide  an  important  source  of  new  initi¬ 
atives  in  research  in  the  field.  Also,  the  planned 
expansion  of  the  Kennan  Institute  promises  to  extend  the 
program  of  research  fellowships,  publications,  seminars, 
and  conferences,  and  to  increase  access  to  the  library 
and  other  resources  of  Washington,  D.C.  The  plan  for 
adding  a  European  Program  with  an  East  European  dimen¬ 
sion  in  the  Wilson  Center  will  help  to  provide  the  kind 
of  support  for  East  European  studies  now  provided  for 
Russian  studies  by  the  Kennan  Institute.  Finally,  the 
revival  and  reorganization  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic  Studies,  and  its  close 
cooperation  with  the  other  national  organizations  in 
Slavic  studies,  has  been  an  important  part  of  the  recent 
refurbishment  of  national  organizations  in  the  Russian 
and  East  European  studies  field. 
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Robert  E.  Ward 


Japanese  studies  is  uniquely  fortunate  as  an  area 
field  in  that  it  can  draw  financial  support  from  not 
only  American  but  also  Japanese  sources,  and  can  do  this 
in  amounts  that  are  extraordinary  by  comparison  with  the 
funding  available  for  other  major  area  fields.  In  con¬ 
siderable  measure,  the  quality  of  the  teaching  and  re¬ 
search  being  conducted  in  the  field  reflects  and  is  a 
function  of  these  happy  financial  circumstances.  So  far 
as  I  can  tell,  there  has  been  little  drop-off  in  the 
numbers  of  graduate  students  applying  for  admission  to 
doctoral  programs  in  Japanese  studies.  The  question  of 
the  quality  of  these  candidates  is,  as  in  all  other 
fields,  moot.  While  1  think  that  we  are  continuing  to 
get  respectable  quality,  my  own  opinion  is  that  there 
has  been  an  appreciable  loss.  My  observation  is  the 
common  one,  that  the  best  minds  are  going  into  more 
lucrative  professions. 

If  one  were  to  include  those  who  pursue  studies  in 
the  Japanese  area  and  then  elect  careers  in  the  federal 
government,  I  woul,d  be  even  less  sanguine.  I  believe 
that  the  state  of  the  professional  Japanese  service 
within  the  federal  agencies  has  more  or  less  continuous¬ 
ly  declined  since  the  days  when  Ed  Reischauer  was  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Japan.  The  reasons  are  well  known:  a  very  low 
ceiling  on  promotional  possibilities,  frequent  assign¬ 
ment  to  non- Japan-related  positions,  and  the  generally 
low  morale  that  characterizes  federal  service  these 
days.  This  is,  I  think,  a  very  serious  problem. 

Looking  at  the  field  of  Japanese  studies  in  terms 


of  what  should  be  done  under  federal  or  ocher  auspices, 
I  vould  suggest  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  model  for 
other  fields  and  their  related  world  areas.  While  rela¬ 
tively  well  off,  there  are  a  number  of  purposes  for 
which  Japanese  studies  could  legitimately  and  construc¬ 
tively  use  additional  funds.  High  among  these  would  be 
library  purposes.  I  would  also  like  to  see  some  sort  of 
consistent  effort  to  develop  additional  employment  op¬ 
portunities  for  Japanese  specialists  in  the  private  and 
the  not-for-profit  sectors. 


Latin  America 


by 


William  P.  Glade 


While  there  is  no  reason  to  consider  Spanish  in¬ 
struction  an  endangered  academic  species,  the  same  can¬ 
not  be  said  for  the  other  major  linguistic  prop  in  Latin 
American  area  studies.  On  most  campuses,  Portuguese — 
despite  the  evident  political,  military,  commercial,  and 
cultural  importance  of  Brazil — leads  a  precarious  exist¬ 
ence,  especially  in  terms  of  course  enrollments  beyond 
the  elementary  level.  As  a  consequence,  there  are  few 
teaching  assistantships  to  support  graduate-level  stu¬ 
dents  in  Portuguese,  and  by  and  large  even  the  regular 
faculty  must  often,  where  enrollment  minima  are  en¬ 
forced,  cast  about  for  ways  of  filling  out  their  teach¬ 
ing  load. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  position  of  Portu¬ 
guese,  marginal  even  on  major  university  campuses,  is 
generally  worse  still  at  smaller  universities.  From 
this  it  follows  that,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  spe¬ 
cial  financing  ought  to  be  made  available  to  underwrite 
a  suitably  broad  range  of  offerings  in  Portuguese  lan¬ 
guage  and  Brazilian  literature  and  civilization,  as  a 
highly  desirable  but  far  from  self-supporting  complement 
in  each  of  the  major  Latin  American  studies  programs, 
including  a  fair  number  of  those  that  do  not  now  receive 
federal  center  support. 

Such  support  could  constructively  take  the  form  of 
partial  salary  support  for  teaching  faculty,  research 
assistantships  for  graduate  student  maintenance,  and 
funding  for  frequent  special  multidisciplinary  events 
and  activities  designed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 


wider  campus  community  to  the  continuing  importance  of 
knowledge  of  Brazil.  Funding,  in  the  form  of  fellow¬ 
ships  and  instructional  salaries,  is  also  needed  for 
intensive  Portuguese  summer  programs  to  serve  the  needs 
of  students  from  campuses  where  Portuguese  is  not  of¬ 
fered  on  any  regular  basis. 

If  the  situation  of  Portuguese  is  lamentable,  the 
case  of  indigenous  languages  is  worse  yet,  for  here  the 
problem  of  small  enrollments  is  often  compounded  by  the 
difficulty  of  securing  a  suitable  departmental  home  for 
the  instructional  staff.  Although  the  need  for 
indigenous  languages  is  fairly  restricted,  such  need  is 
critical  in  certain  areas  of  scholarship  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  in  some  professional  areas.  It  would 
seem  appropriate  social  policy,  therefore,  for  support 
to  be  provided  for  the  indefinite  future  in  such  forms 
as  instructional  salary  support  (partial  or  entire), 
wages  for  native  informants,  financing  the  further 
development  of  tape  libraries,  and,  of  course,  salaries 
and  fellowships  for  intensive  summer  programs.  At  least 
the  major  federally  funded  Latin  American  area  centers 
need  to  be  subsidized  in  these  ways  to  ensure  regular 
offerings  of  Quechua,  Guarani,  Maya,  and  Nahuatl — with 
other  Amerind  languages  available  on  a  more  occasional 
and  less  comprehensive  basis. 

The  well-known  Latin  American  population  explosion 
has  been  accompanied  by  another,  no  Less  impressive 
explosion  over  the  past  two  or  three  decades:  the 
extraordinary  flowering  of  Latin  American  scholarship. 
Many  new  research  institutes  have  come  into  being,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  universities — which  have  them¬ 
selves  increased  in  number',  many  more  governmental  re¬ 
ports  and  other  documents  of  value  are  being  issued;  and 
the  number  of  good  young  and  middle-aged  scholars  is  now 
several  times  what  it  was  only  a  generation  back.  All 
this  is  reflected  in  an  outpouring  of  publications,  many 
of  which,  however,  are  not  readily  identified,  located, 
and  obtained  by  the  usual  book  distribution  channels. 
Bibliographic  control  is  particularly  deficient  with 
respect  to  government  publications,  the  near-print  items 
issued  from  new  research  centers,  and  tapes  of  survey 
research  data.  There  is,  therefore,  a  growing  need  for 
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more  frequent  and  longer  acquisition  trips  to  the  field 
by  Latin  American  bibliographers  from  the  major  research 
collections. 


Lastly,  it  is  imperative  that  a  substantially 
larger  amount  of  funding  be  forthcoming  to  enable  Latin 
Americ  area  specialists  of  all  vintages  to  get  to  the 
field  more  frequently  for  short  research  stays  of  from 
two  weeks  to  three  months.  The  maturation  of  the  Latin 
American  scholarly  infrastructure  has  made  this  kind  of 
field  trip  increasingly  feasible,  especially  when  col¬ 
laborative  research  is  involved,  while  the  building  up 
of  the  principal  research  collections  in  this  country 
has  also  enhanced  the  feasibility  of  these  shorter 
stays,  including  making  a  series  of  relatively  short 
trips  on  a  single  project.  Thus,  what  some  decades  ago 
might  have  been  viewed  as  unproductive  forays  have  come 
to  be,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  an  optimal  type  of 
research  plan  in  many  cases  today.  Moreover,  a  pattern 
of  research  support  on  this  basis  would  serve  to  main¬ 
tain  the  area  skills  of  our  substantial  accumulation  of 
specialized  human  capital,  and  this  is,  from  all  the 
evidence,  a  much  wiser  marginal  expenditure  these  days 
than  would  be  new  human  capital  formation  on  any  consid¬ 
erable  scale. 


The  Middle  East 

by 

R.  B.  Winder 


The  Middle  East,  as  an  area  of  study,  shares  its 
difficulties  and  rewards  with  those  encountered  in  the 
study  of  other  lesser  developed  regions  of  the  world. 
In  general,  studies  of  these  Third  World  regions  differ 
from  those  of  developed  areas  such  as  Western  Europe, 
Eastern  Europe,  and  Japan,  but  this  summary  will  focus 
on  special  characteristics  of  the  Middle  Eastern  field. 

The  problem  of  research  access  for  students  and 
faculty  is  increasing — Iran  and  South  Yemen  are  com¬ 
pletely  closed,  and  various  other  countries  are  becoming 
more  difficult  to  enter.  It  is  not  far-fetched  to 
suggest  that,  if  present  trends  persist,  social  science 
research  will  become  restricted  to  a  handful  of  coun¬ 
tries.  Humanities  and  pre-modern  studies,  which  will 
certainly  be  less  restricted,  may  increasingly  become 
the  research  fields  on  which  the  U.S.  academy  will  be 
forced  to  rely  for  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Middle 
East. 

A  second  problem  of  Middle  Eastern  studies  is  the 
end  of  the  ten-to-f if teen-year  "gold  rush"  ushered  in  by 
the  October/ Ramadan  Arab-Israeli  war  of  1973,  with  the 
subsequent  steep  hikes  in  the  price  of  oil.  Since  that 
date,  many  universities  have  benefited  from  the  generos¬ 
ity  of  major  U.S.  oil  and  other  companies,  and  of  oil- 
affluent  agencies  and  individuals  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  fall  of  the  shah  and  the  oil  glut  and  consequent 
decline  in  real  oil  prices  over  the  last  couple  of  years 
all  indicate  that  Middle  Eastern  and  corporate  American 
donations  to  Middle  Eastern  language  and  area  studies 


are  likely  to  decline  at  least  proportionately  to  oil 
income.  As  a  specific  indicator  one  can  mention  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  now  (March  1984)  reports 
that  exports  from  the  U.S.  to  OPEC  countries  have 
declined  by  $6  billion  (22.9  to  16.9)  from  1982  to  1983. 
Thus,  federal  support  for  all  aspects  of  Middle  Eastern 
studies  will  be  much  more  crucial  in  the  coming  decade 
or  so  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  when  other  donations 
have  been  able  to  cushion  the  general  problems. 

A  third  special  aspect  of  the  Middle  Eastern  field 
is  its  languages.  In  theory,  there  are  only  four 
"major"  (Arabic,  Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Turkish)  languages 
plus  three  "minor"  (Armenian,  Berber,  and  Kurdish) 
ones — with  Arabic  as,  overwhelmingly,  the  one  with  the 
broadest  (some  19-plus  countries)  sweep.  But  this 
formulation,  for  Arabic  in  particluar,  is  grossly  mis¬ 
leading.  Few  persons  in  the  world,  including  Arabs, 
"know"  Arabic  in  the  sense  that  they  can  read  easily 
anything  written  in  the  language  or  speak  with  people 
everywhere  across  the  19  countries.  Written  Arabic 
varies  from  older,  and  more  literary  forms  (which  are 
necessary  to  know)  to  newer,  more  journalistic  forms 
(which  are  also  necessary).  And  all  written  Arabic 
differs  very  markedly  from  all  spoken  Arabic. 

In  addition,  spoken  Arabic  varies  widely  from  coun¬ 
try  to  country  and  within  countries.  Distinct  dialecti¬ 
cal  differences  between  villages  a  few  kilometers  apart 
or  between  ethnic  groups  in  the  same  city  are  more  of  a 
rule  than  an  exception.  The  result  is  that,  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  this  language,  truly  significantly  more  time 
must  be  allowed  than  for  other  languages  to  acquire  even 
a  modest  ability  to  carry  on  ordinary  dealings  in  it. 

The  problems  of  Arabic  raise,  at  least,  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  more  training  centers  like  the  highly 
valuable  Center  for  Arabic  Study  Abroad  (CASA),  which 
operates  primarily  through  the  American  University  in 
Cairo,  should  be  established  in  other  ma  i or  dialect 
areas  such  as  North  Af rica — especial ly  Morocco — and  in 
the  lower  Iraq/ Gulf  area. 

The  widespread  geography  of  Arabic  also  suggests 


that  library  funds  should  be  particularly  large  for 
works  in  this  language — especially  in  terms  of  official 
publications.  Nineteen  (for  19  countries)  official 
gazettes,  19  law  codes,  and  19  sets  of  newspapers  give 
some  symbolic  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
involved. 


South  Asia 


by 

Richard  D.  Lambert 


Most  of  the  problems  described  in  the  body  of  this 
report  apply  to  South  Asian  studies.  Along  with  the 
rapid  development  of  language  and  area  studies  in  gener¬ 
al,  and  in  part  reflecting  the  period  of  high  American 
interest  in  economic  development  in  South  Asian 
countries,  there  was  a  major  expansion  in  the  number  of 
programs,  students,  and  specialists  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  However,  as  in  the  other  area  studies  groups, 
this  growth  was  uneven. 

Under  the  broad  rubric  of  South  Asian  studies,  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  specialists  and  students 
concentrated  on  India,  as  against  Pakistan,  Bangladesh, 
Sri  Lanka,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Himalayan  states — Nepal, 
Bhutan,  Sikkim.  All  of  these  countries  are  technically 
within  the  domain  of  South  Asian  studies,  but  only  India 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent  Pakistan,  are  well  represented 
in  the  teaching  and  research  about  South  Asia.  Even  the 
set  of  scholars  who  used  to  spend  time  in  several  of  the 
countries  of  the  region,  and  thus  had  area-wide  skills, 
have  tended  to  give  way  to  country-specific  competen¬ 
cies.  Moreover,  in  studies  of  India  itself,  there  has 
developed  a  tradition  of  region-specific  rather  than 
national-level  competencies,  and  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  proportion  of  scholars  studying  South 
India;  formerly,  most  scholars  concentrated  on  the 
northern  half  of  the  sub-continent. 

This  growing  country  and  region  specialization  has 
in  part  been  the  result  of  the  growth  of  a  set  of  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  increasingly  accepted  throughout  the 
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field.  Even  Chough  English  is  still  widely  used  in  the 
sub-continent,  recognized  South  Asia  specialists  must 
now  have  a  command  of  the  language  of  the  area  in  which 
they  are  working.  This  standard  was  not  so  widely 
accepted  a  decade  ago.  One  consequence  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  is  that  since  each  region  of  the  sub-continent  has 
its  own  language,  pan-regional  specialists  are  increas¬ 
ingly  rare. 

While  the  generally  recognized  norm  is  that  South 
Asian  area  specialists  should  have  a  competency  in  one 
of  the  languages  of  the  country,  the  levels  of  competen¬ 
cy  in  those  languages  of  many  specialists  tends  to  be 
low.  Younger  scholars  tend  to  have  a  higher  level  of 
language  competency  than  many  of  their  elders,  but  even 
among  them,  near-native  fluency  is  uncommon. 

In  more  general  terms,  using  the  language  develop¬ 
ment  continuum  outlined  in  the  preceding  report,  South 
Asian  studies  is  still  relatively  underdeveloped.  Many 
students  would  be  rated  well  below  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  level  2  at  the  end  of  their  training,  often 
even  after  a  language  learning  sojourn  in  one  of  the 
countries  of  South  Asia.  The  teaching  materials  and 
formal  instructional  programs  tend  to  be  limited  to  the 
early  stages  of  language  acquisition;  the  teaching  mate¬ 
rials  are  few,  mostly  unpolished  and  unpublished;  and 
there  is  little,  if  any,  research  or  even  collective 
discussion  about  which  training  system  works  best  for 
what  kinds  of  students.  The  development  of  a  normed 
proficiency  test  has  just  begun  for  one  language — Hindi; 
there  is  one  reinforcement  and  upgrading  program  during 
the  summer  for  established  scholars  in  Hindi,  and  one  is 
about  to  be  established  for  Tamil.  Otherwise,  the  style 
and  level  of  language  teaching  has  changed  relatively 
little  over  the  past  several  decades.  Moreover,  there 
is  very  little  centralized  planning  and  few  resources 
available  to  upgrade  the  level  of  language  instruction. 

South  Asian  studies  shares  with  African  studies  the 
problem  that  a  large  number  of  important  languages  are 
spoken  in  the  area;  there  are  14  official  languages  and 
many  more  if  one  counts  those  languages  that  lie  on  the 
borderline  between  a  dialect  and  a  fully  differentiated 


language.  Most  organized  programs  teach  Hindi  and  per¬ 
haps  one  other  South  Asian  language.  A  substantial 
number  of  important  languages,  each  spoken  by  as  many 
people  as  most  European  languages,  are  taught  nowhere. 
Moreover,  enrollments  in  South  Asian  languages  are  de¬ 
clining  in  general,  putting  a  great  deal  of  pressure  on 
universities  to  reduce  the  number  of  South  Asian  lan¬ 
guages  they  are  teaching.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  the 
South  Asian  languages  that  are  currently  being  offered 
are  being  dropped  by  one  program  after  another. 

Our  nation's  resource  base  for  teaching  South  Asian 
languages  has  never  been  very  strong,  and  the  little 
capacity  we  have  had  in  the  past  is  rapidly  eroding. 
There  are  a  number  of  experienced  and  dedicated  teachers 
of  South  Asian  languages,  but  the  field  as  a  whole  could 
benefit  from  a  major  infusion  of  resources  and  a  collec¬ 
tive  effort  to  move  ahead  to  the  level  of  language 
instruction  available  in  Arabic,  Chinese,  and  Japanese. 

On  the  area  studies  side,  popular  interest  in 
South  Asia  as  well  as  official  interest  in  terms  of 
strategic  importance  or  technical  assistance  has  de¬ 
clined.  So  have  student  enrollments  and  the  number  of 
fresh  entrants  into  the  field.  This  has  had  the  conse¬ 
quences  indicated  in  this  report.  The  intr a- institu¬ 
tional  economic  pressures  have  begun  to  erode  program 
strength,  and  a  number  of  smaller  and  middle- level  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  disbanded  entirely.  The  applied  and 
professional  disciplines,  formerly  brought  into  the 
field  by  our  nation's  extensive  technical-assistance 
programs,  are  no  longer  engaged  with  the  South  Asian 
countries  to  the  same  degree.  South  Asian  studies  has 
never  developed  a  substantial  body  of  scholars  whose 
specialty  is  the  foreign  affairs  of  South  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  or  those  countries'  relationships  with  the  United 
States.  Those  scholars  that  do  write  on  these  matters 
tend  not  to  be  specialists  on  such  matters.  There  is 
only  one  academic  specialist  on  military  affairs  in 
South  Asia.  The  field  is  undergoing  a  major  process  of 
"humanitization";  that  is,  the  social  sciences — particu¬ 
larly  the  quantitative  and  theoretically  oriented  social 
sciences — are  dropping  away,  so  that  the  center  of 
gravity  is  shifting  into  the  humanities,  and  within  the 


humanities,  those  dealing  with  earlier  time  periods  are 
predominant.  Moreover,  compared  with  a  decade  ago, 
there  are  relatively  few  ongoing  projects  of  very  sub¬ 
stantial  scale-most  research  is  individual  and  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  fellowship  support. 

A  cross-sectional  examination  and  targeted  strategy 
for  the  future  development  of  the  field  is  long  overdue. 
Unfortunately,  the  collective  mechanisms  for  planning 
are  not  strong;  neither  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council/American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  nor  the  relevant  committees  of  the 
Association  for  Asian  Studies  has  the  resources  and 
staffing  to  play  such  a  role.  The  one  organization  that 
has  a  sufficiently  representative  membership  to  play  an 
internal  planning  role,  the  American  Institute  of  Indian 
Studies — virtually  all  of  the  organized  programs  teach¬ 
ing  South  Asian  studies  are  represented  on  its  Board  of 
Directors — by  and  large  confines  its  activities  to  the 
administration  of  its  programs  in  India.  There  is  an 
equivalent  organization,  the  American  Institute  of 
Pakistan  Studies,  that  provides  fellowships  for  research 
in  that  country. 

The  field  is  facing  two  major  shocks  within  the 
next  two  years,  both  of  them  related  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  excess  currency  fund  of  rupees  administered  under 
PL  480.  For  several  decades,  Indian  studies  has  bene¬ 
fited  immensely  from  the  activities,  supported  by  PL 
480,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies.  These 
activities  include  a  major  fellowship  program  both  for 
senior  scholars  and  for  dissertation-year  research  and 
language  training  for  students,  a  massive  photographic 
archive  of  Indian  architecture,  an  archive  of  Indian 
musical  performance,  and  a  seminar  and  publication  pro¬ 
gram.  The  institute  also  negotiates  access  to  research 
sites  and  university  affiliations  for  American  scholars. 
If  this  organization  were  to  disappear,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  collective  activities  in  South  Asian  studies  would 
disappear  with  it.  The  exhaustion  of  the  excess  curren¬ 
cy  fund  puts  the  institute  in  great  jeopardy. 

The  second  major  activity  that  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  collapse  is  the  PL  480-suppor ted  library  ac- 
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quisitiofl  program,  administered  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Under  this  program,  all  books  and  serials 
published  in  India  are  acquired  and  catalogued  by  a 
staff  resident  in  New  Delhi.  The  major  South  Asian 
studies  centers  in  the  United  States  select  the  portion 
of  those  acquisitions  that  they  wish  to  receive,  largely 
free  of  cost.  When  this  program  expires,  a  major  new 
acquisition  and  cataloguing  program  for  the  field,  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  main  from  the  centers'  own  funds,  will 
have  to  be  developed. 

These  and  other  developments  in  the  field  call  for 
a  massive  collective  planning  effort  to  chart  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  coming  decades. 
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Southeast  Asia 


by 


Gay.  0.  Ness 


Although  the  Southeast  Asian  region  is  highly  at¬ 
tractive  to  American  universities  for  both  practical  and 
scholarly  reasons,  there  are  special  conditions  that 
pose  obstacles  to  American  universities  in  promoting 
Southeast  Asian  studies.  There  are  three  problem  areas, 
which  identify  major  needs  for  this  area  of  study.  They 
are  the  language  mix,  variable  access  to  the  field,  and 
the  humanities. 

With  a  population  of  only  about  one-third  of  a 
billion  people,  Southeast  Asia  nevertheless  has  at  least 
five  major  languages  (Burmese,  Thai,  Vietnamese,  Taga- 
log,  and  Indonesian-Malay).  One  could  easily  add  more: 
Khmer,  Lao,  and  Cebuano,  as  well  as  other  less  used 
tribal  languages.  These  are,  to  be  sure,  problems  the 
area  shares  with  South  Asia  and  Africa,  but  they  are 
also  ones  from  which  the  Japan,  China,  and  Latin  America 
specialists  can  consider  themselves  relieved.  The  most 
direct  implications  of  this  problem  for  U.S.  area  stud¬ 
ies  are  low  enrollments  and  high-cost  language  instruc¬ 
tion.  Even  at  major  research  universities  with  substan¬ 
tial  graduate  programs,  we  can  never  expect  more  than  a 
handful  of  students  to  be  enrolled  in  any  language 
course.  There  is  an  additional  burden  in  this,  however, 
that  deans  seldom  recognize.  Language  instruction  must 
be  given  at  two  to  four  different  levels.  I  believe 
this  implies  a  minimum  of  two  language  faculty  members 
to  provide  the  full  range  of  instruction  needed  for  any 
language.  When  Southeast  Asian  language  faculty  are 
lodged  in  a  department  such  as  linguistics,  this  implies 
that  each  must  provide  four  levels  of  language  training 
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on  what  is  essentially  a  half-time  appointment.  With 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
having  even  major  research  universities  provide  the  full 
support  needed  for  language  training  out  of  their  usual¬ 
ly  strained  budgets.  Federal  support  for  sustained 
language  training  is  imperative. 

But  federal  support  must  be  more  flexible  than  it 
has  been,  and  the  language  community  must  move  toward 
greater  rationalization  in  the  provision  of  language 
training.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  federal  sup¬ 
port  is  being  made  available  for  a  collective  effort  to 
mount  a  single  Southeast  Asian  Studies  Summer  Institute 
(SEASSI).  The  major  Southeast  Asia  centers  have  agreed 
on  a  rotating  schedule,  which  will  place  summer  insti¬ 
tutes  at  a  series  of  universities  over  the  next  few 
years.  Each  year  the  SEASSI  will  provide  six  or  more 
languages  in  intensive  ten-week  courses.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  cover  an  entire  academic  year  on  any  level 
during  the  intensive  summer  course,  which  can  consider¬ 
ably  reduce  the  costs  of  multi-level  language  training 
at  any  university.  It  will  also,  we  believe,  provide  a 
far  better  environment  for  language  training  than  can 
normally  be  obtained  when  language  is  taught  along  with 
other  courses  in  a  normal  academic  year. 

We  believe  that  this  is  an  effective  solution  to 
some  of  the  problems  of  low  enrollment,  high-cost  lan¬ 
guage  instruction.  It  may  be  about  as  far  as  we  can  go 
at  the  moment,  but  it  will  be  useful  both  to  monitor 
this  new  effort,  and  to  induce  language  faculty  to 
consider  more  and  better  efforts  to  provide  support  for 
similar  innovations.  One  major  constraint  is  the  need 
for  a  stable  institutional  home  for  language  faculty  and 
language  training.  We  cannot  put  language  faculty  in 
cold  storage  for  the  rest  of  the  year  and  simply  take 
them  out  for  the  summer  institutes.  Thus  some  combina¬ 
tion  of  support  for  regular  academic  year  teaching 
together  with  summer  institutes  seems  a  good  all-round 
solution. 

We  must  also,  however,  consider  other  solutions. 
One  might  be  to  provide  funds  for  language  study  abroad, 
in  the  region.  With  appropriate  financial  assistance, 
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Che  language  community  could  readily  develop  suitable 
contacts  with  Southeast  Asian  institutions  to  house 
American  students  for  a  term  or  year  abroad  for  more 
intensive  language  training.  Money  will  be  needed,  of 
course,  for  this  will  often  mean  that  students  in  a 
discipline  will  have  to  take  a  term  or  year  from  their 
regular  studies  to  intensify  their  language  training. 

In  addition  to  the  language  mix  of  Southeast  Asia, 
there  is  also  the  problem  of  variable  accessibility.  In 
the  early  1950s,  Burma  and  Indonesia  were  in  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  and  were  highly  accessible  to  foreign  scholars. 
The  Indochinese  states  were  opening  and  within  the  dec¬ 
ade  received  many  new  American  area  scholars.  Malaya 
and  the  Philippines  were  in  deep  trouble  with  internal 
insurgencies,  and  some  observers  did  not  give  them  much 
hope  for  continued  openness.  Today  that  pattern  has 
changed  drastically.  Vietnam,  Kampuchea,  and  Laos  are 
quite  closed  to  foreign  scholarly  research;  Burma  is 
open  only  selectively.  It  appears  that  the  Association 
of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  countries  are  quite 
open  for  field  work,  but  everywhere  there  are  increasing 
central  controls  over  field  research,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  to  predict  no  change  in  accessibility  over  the 
next  decade. 

Access  to  field  research  is  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  serious  area  scholarship.  When  the  field  is 
closed,  there  is  an  important  reduction  in  the  attrac¬ 
tion  necessary  to  bring  a  constant  supply  of  new  young 
students  into  the  field.  Southeast  Asia  will  continue 
for  some  time  to  be  plagued  with  problems  of  access. 
There  is  little  that  can  be  done  about  thi6  in  the 
region,  but  there  are  important  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
United  States  to  assure  the  jntinued  flow  of  new 
students  into  the  area  despite  periods  of  non-access  to 
the  field. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  at  this  time  has  been  a 
relatively  easy  and  inexpensive  one,  and  we  could  give 
some  consideration  to  continuing  it.  The  Association 
for  Asian  Studies  (AAS)  has  a  small  grants  program  to 
support  the  scholarly  meetings  of  its  country  commit¬ 
tees.  For  example,  Burmese  studies  remains  alive  today 
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because  a  small  group  of  scholars  with  AAS  support 
continues  to  meet  to  present  papers  and  exchange  views 
and  ideas.  Increasing  support  to  the  AAS  for  its 
country  committees  appears  to  be  a  good  idea.  It  has  an 
additional  advantage  to  recommend  it.  As  we  saw  in  the 
case  of  Vietnam,  when  an  area  becomes  strategically 
significant,  it  becomes  somewhat  fashionable.  This 
would  not  be  a  disadvantage,  except  that  the  fashion 
tends  to  support  policy  and  strategy-relevant  issues, 
and  to  neglect  other  important  issues.  The  maintenance 
of  country  committees  can  help  to  sustain  a  broad  base 
of  incerest  in  a  country  and  in  the  variety  of  issues 
that  do  not  at  any  one  time  appear  so  policy-relevant. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  the  role  of  the 
humanities  in  Southeast  Asian  studies.  Southeast  Asia 
is  not  unique  in  this  respect,  but  humanistic  studies 
are  clearly  crucial  for  a  broader  and  deeper  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  region.  One  can  far  better  understand 
Indonesian  policy  and  politics,  as  well  as  a  broad  range 
of  social  and  economic  conditions,  if  one  understands 
the  structure  of  gamelan  music,  and  the  dramatization  of 
the  wayang.  Vietnamese  literature,  poetry,  and  music 
offer  deep  insights  into  that  nation,  which  we  too  often 
neglected  during  our  rush  of  Vietnamese  studies.  An 
understanding  of  Thai  and  Burmese  life  and  its  issues  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  familiarity  with  Buddhism  and  its 
history  in  the  region. 

These  are,  of  course,  instrumental  arguments  for 
the  support  of  the  humanities.  We  would  not  by  any 
means  wish  to  overemphasize  these  or  to  use  them  ex¬ 
clusively.  There  are  good  reasons  for  humanistic 
studies  in  their  own  right,  as  integral  parts  of  inter¬ 
national  or  area  studies.  Nonetheless,  we  have  all 
experienced  the  rise  of  hard-headed  questions  of  utility 
in  area  studies,  and  would  be  well  advised  to  recognize 
the  weight  of  utilitarian  arguments  for  humanistic 
studies.  They  abound  in  Southeast  Asia.  Without  the 
humanities,  our  area  studies  would  be  truncated  and  half 
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The  cohesion  and  strength  of  U.S.- Euro pean  rela¬ 
tions  have  been  the  bedrock  of  U.S.  foreign  and  national 
security  policy  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Today, 
despite  the  shared  roots  and  values  of  democracy  and 
pluralism,  the  transatlantic  relationship  is  in  serious 
disarray . 

The  problem  goes  beyond  mutual  irritation  and  re¬ 
crimination.  More  and  more,  there  is  a  sense  abroad 
that  the  two  sides  are  not  on  the  same  wavelength  and 
are  not  communicating  effectively.  The  steady  movement 
west  and  south  of  the  American  political  and  commercial 
center  of  gravity  has  involved  a  shift  in  the  agenda  of 
American  domestic  and  international  priorities.  Europe 
has  simply  been  receding  from  center  stage,  and  far 
fewer  Americans  today  endeavor  to  understand  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  European  affairs  than  twenty  years  ago. 

In  Europe,  at  the  same  time,  the  transition  from 
the  era  of  economic  boom  and  political  consensus  in  the 
1970s  to  the  economic  and  strategic  uncertainties  of 
today  has  accelerated  mistrust  of  U.S.  policy  and 
American  behavior.  Moreover,  few  Europeans  can  be  said 
to  r -Ow  much  about  American  motivating  drives,  U.S. 
history,  and  the  nature  of  the  American  political  pro¬ 
cess.  In  short,  this  is  a  period  of  increasing  ignor¬ 
ance  and  parochialism  on  both  sides,  precisely  when 
Western  unity,  understanding,  and  communication  are  more 
than  ever  needed  for  global  stability. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  in  a  recent  statement  to 


a  congressional  committee,  Admiral  B.&.  Inman,  former 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
former  head  of  the  National  Security  Agency,  stated  that 
some  of  our  key  problems  derive  from  "the  lack  of  deep 
understanding  of  (foreign)  societies,  what  motivates 
them,  and  how  they  are  changing."  And,  he  added:  "I 
believe  we  are  moving  into  an  increasingly  hazardous 
time. " 

The  general  point  needs  to  be  underscored.  Current 
frictions  within  the  West  are  not  just  "more  of  the 
same."  A  growing  part  of  West  European  opinion, 
primarily  outside  government,  but  within  government  as 
well,  is  bewailing  the  lack  of  transatlantic  understand¬ 
ing,  and  even  of  genuine  interest  in  learning.  It  is, 
in  fact,  beginning  to  express  the  view  that  U.S.  and 
European  policy  differences  reflect  divergent  ends  and 
not  merely  disagreements  over  means.  This  view  is  in¬ 
tensified  by  a  declining  European  respect  for  American 
political  institutions  and  practices,  and  by  the  fear  of 
an  American  return  to  isolationism  or  a  future  collision 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Regardless  of  the  degree  to 
which  this  mood  may  be  justified,  it  is  widespread  and 
growing.  The  steady  erosion  of  trust,  the  lagging  Euro¬ 
pean  dependence  on  American  political  and  intellectual 
leadership,  and  the  pervasive  European  criticism  of  the 
United  States  tend,  in  turn,  to  reinforce  American  ir¬ 
ritation  with  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  Europeans. 
Within  this  overall  contest,  the  U.S.  drift  toward  a 
more  pronounced  superficiality  of  knowledge  and  compre¬ 
hension  of  European  affairs  becomes  a  matter  of  critical 
concern. 

West  European  area  studies  in  the  United  States 
differs  from  other  area  studies  in  several  important 
respects.  Unlike  other  regional  fields,  it  was  not  the 
product  of  the  post-World  War  II  crash  development  pro¬ 
grams  spawned  by  the  sudden  exigencies  of  global  respon¬ 
sibility  and  the  Soviet  challenge.  Western  Europe,  by 
and  large,  was  excluded  from  the  government-academia- 
foundation  consortium  efforts  in  the  late  1940s  and  the 
1950s  which  focused  mainly  on  areas--Sov iet,  East 
European,  Asian,  and  others — that  were  considered  to  be 
exotic,  and  to  involve  critical  national  security  policy 


interests.  Since  the  principal  languages,  national 
histories,  and  literatures  of  the  Continent  had  been 
part  of  the  American  liberal  education  curriculum  at  the 
leading  universities  even  before  World  War  1,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  special  need.  Moreover,  with  millions 
of  American  servicemen  and  tourists  crisscrossing  the 
Atlantic,  it  was  assumed  that  this  ongoing  exposure 
would  suffice  to  generate  and  maintain  the  requisite 
level  of  American  interest  as  well  as  expertise  on 
Western  Europe.  So  long  as  the  West  Europeans  were  seen 
as  friends  (compliant  ones  at  that),  not  foes  or  even 
potential  commercial  competitors,  the  critical  impetus 
of  "advancing  U.S.  national  security  interests"  was 
lacking.  The  field  was  thus  allowed  to  look  after 
itself,  and  languish. 

For  all  these  reasons,  today,  with  a  sense  of 
crisis  in  the  air,  the  challenge  facing  West  European 
studies  in  the  United  States  transcends  mere  budgetary 
and  structural  dimensions.  It  also  calls  for  a  reexam¬ 
ination  and  reformulation  of  some  of  the  major  premises 
that  governed  the  American  approach,  political  as  well 
as  cultural,  toward  European  affairs  in  the  past.  The 
renewal  of  European  area  studies,  however,  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  a  dwindling  pool  of  national 
talent  and  expertise,  both  in  training  and  in  research, 
and  the  resulting  decrease  in  U.S.  analytical  capacity 
relative  to  European  affairs. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  aversion  in  the 
social  sciences  to  area  studies.  As  the  social  sciences 
have  become  more  technical  and  quantitative,  they  have 
become  less  interested  in  encouraging  exchanges  of 
knowledge  between  social  science  disciplines  and  human¬ 
istic  studies.  The  understanding  of  any  society, 
America  included,  requires  more  than  an  analysis  of  how 
the  economy  works,  how  pressure  groups  function,  or  how 
a  particular  literary  movement  evolved.  Each  is  only 
one  of  the  elements  that  everywhere  drive  the  engines  of 
change  within  the  larger  context  of  enduring  traditions, 
values,  modes,  and  world  views. 

The  problems  of  U.S. -West  European  studies  are 
exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  energies  are 


invested  in  the  study  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Germany,  to  the  neglect  of  the  countries  of  Northern  and 
Southern  Europe.  Even  Italy  is  grossly  understudied. 
As  former  Ambassador  Richard  Gardner  put  it  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  New  York  Times.  "The  academic  community 
has  only  three  of  four  people  who  really  justify  as 
experts  on  contemporary  Italy.  I  know  of  none  in  the 
United  States  government."  The  same  applies  to  Norway, 
Austria,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  This  makes  it 
nearly  impossible  to  ~eal  with  "Europe"  as  an  entity 
when  it  does  behave  as  one,  as  it  has  in  recent  years — 
for  example,  with  respect  to  the  political-economic 
management  of  East-West  relations  and  certain  Third 
World  problems.  It  also  reduces  the  U.S.  capability  of 
anticipating  both  "European"  and  discrete  national 
responses  to  oncoming  developments. 

Furthermore,  the  depth  and  soundness  of  U.S.  com¬ 
prehension  of  European  affairs  are  seriously  impaired  by 
inadequacies  in  language  offerings  and  training.  The 
point  has  been  stressed  elsewhere  and  need  not  be  ad¬ 
dressed  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  without  an 
adequate  cadre  of  linguistically  proficient  analysts  of 
Europe,  especially  those  skilled  in  the  languages  of  the 
less  populous  West  European  states,  the  extent  and  re¬ 
sults  of  research  in  this  field  will  perforce  be  inade¬ 
quate. 

There  are  three  other  points  to  keep  in  mind: 
French,  Spanish,  German,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch 
are  languages  used  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  (German  and  French  are  also  extensively 
used  in  Eastern  Europe),  and  have,  therefore,  a  utility 
that  goes  far  beyond  Europe.  Another  point  is  that  the 
many  Europeans  who  speak  and  read  English  are  able  to 
communicate  with  anyone  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
universe  of  American  contacts  in  Europe  is  generally 
limited  to  the  educated  English-speaking  elite  and  ex¬ 
cludes  the  majority  of  the  population.  Finally,  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  the  flow  of  American  tourists  to  Europe 
has  had  no  more  than  a  marginal  effect  on  our  language 
proficiency  and,  indeed,  on  our  understanding  of  the 
currents  and  undercurrents  that  animate  European  poli¬ 
tics  and  life.  The  stakes  today  for  both  the  United 


States  and  Europe  are  too  high  to  continue  ignoring  the 
problem,  especially  as  a  new  generation  of  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  leaders  on  both  continents  moves 
into  positions  of  responsibility. 

In  1980,  there  were  over  1,000  non-governmental, 
nonprofit  U.S.  institutions  engaged  in  research  and 
training  in  the  field  of  international  relations.  Of 
these,  80%  are  university-related;  the  remainder  are 
independent  nonprofit  institutions  engaged  in  research, 
public  education,  or  policy  advocacy.  One-third  of  the 
institutions  deal  with  Asia  and  about  one-fourth  with 
Latin  America.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
receive  only  a  little  more  attention  than  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East.  Western  Europe  is  at  the  bott  a  of  the 
list.  Of  the  approximately  500  existing  area  studies 
centers,  only  4.3%  are  focused  on  Western  Europe,  as 
compared  with  33.2%  on  Latin  America;  12.4%  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe;  and  9 3%  each  on  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East. 

In  terms  of  funding,  the  average  revenue  (1980 
dollars)  for  West  European  centers  declined  from 
$181,000  in  1970,  to  $149,000  in  1975,  to  $61,000  in 
1980.  During  the  same  decade,  the  average  revenue  for 
Asian  studies  centers  rose  from  $278,000  to  $331,000, 
and  for  Middle  East  centers  from  $361,000  to  $619,000. 
For  specifically  university-affiliated  West  European 
area  centers,  the  picture  is  even  worse.  From  1970  to 
1980,  average  revenue  declined  by  94.4%  while  that  of 
Middle  Eastern  studies  rose  by  77.4%  and  Asian  studies 
by  15.8%. 

This  trend  has,  of  course,  been  reflected  in  both 
the  quantitative  and  the  qualitative  state  of  knowledge. 
The  difficulties  range  from  the  size  of  the  available 
manpower  pool,  to  questions  of  intellectual  vigor  and 
morale.  Senior  academic  figures  of  the  past  are  not 
being  replaced.  The  successor  generation,  especially  in 
the  critical  soc..al  sciences,  is  avoiding  making  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  a  field  that  is  widely  perceived  to  be  under¬ 
nourished.  The  problem  is  less  immediate  in  departments 
of  language  and  literature,  though  it  applies  to  them  as 
well.  Overall,  ‘.here  are  simply  not  enough  linguis- 
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tically  equipped  people  devoting  themselves  to  the  study 
and  analysis  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

The  need,  of  course,  is  not  limited  to  enlarging 
and  stimulating  the  community  of  specialists  within  the 
university  world.  It  exists  outside  academe  as  well,  in 
the  press,  the  corporate  sector,  and  government.  Any 
build-up  will  require  both  recruitment  and  training, 
perhaps  even  retraining,  of  talented  individuals.  It 
will  also  require  broadening  and  solidifying  the  insti¬ 
tutional  bases  of  West  European  programs  in  the  United 
States. 
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